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Complexions 


are often ruined by the 
use of common and im- 
pure toilet soaps, which 4 
make the skin coarse 
and destroy its natural ¢ 
colour, whereas they 4 
are maintained in their ¥ 
full beauty, and 


Saved by 


the use of PEARS. The 
reason is not far to seek. 
PEARS is the true emol- 
lient, of complete purity, 
and of the highest quality 
in every component. 
Every touch of it is bene- 
ficial to the skin. 
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| : | FLORA PARKER 
| Born Sept. |, 1891, at Perth Amboy, N. J. Is the 
: wife of Carter de Haven. Appeared first in “The 
:\- Telephone Girl,” then in “Bluebeard,”’ next with 
Dan Daly, then in “The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge,” in “Hanky Panky,” in “Exceeding the Speed 
Limit,’ and in **All Aboard.” 


/ Peyton Studios, Kansas Cit 

















KITTY GORDON 
Daughter of the late Lt ag R. A., and was 


married to the Hon. .. Horseley-Beresford. = 
First stage appearance at Apollo Theatre, London, = 


Sept. 7, 1901, and since then has appeared in many 
musical plays in London and United States. Now in 
Pretty Miss Smith. 











JOSEPHINE DRAKE 
|: Born in Washington, D. C. She first played in 
**The Embassy Ball’’ with Lawrence D’Orsay, then 
j with May Robson in “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary.” She was with Jack Barrymore in “The 
Boys of Company B,” and lately has appeared in “Bought 
and Paic “or 














WINONA WINTER E 
Appeared with her father, Banks Winter, in vaude- 
ville for many years. In London she delighted =| : 
English vaudeville audiences. Charles Frohman 
brought her back to sing in “The Little Cherub.” 
She has since appeared in many musical plays, recently 
returning, however, to vaudeville. 
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3 |z LAURA HAMILTON 
= Born in Brooklyn, Nov. 25, 1893. 
: |2 career with Fritzi Scheff in ““Mlle. Modiste. 
was with the “Man with Three Wives,” and later, 


Began her stage 
Then 

me e Honeymoon Express." She is now with “The 
Passing Show of 1913." 
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MRS. RALPH HERZ 


! 
Before marrying Mr. Herz she was Leah Harden of =} || 
California. Though Mrs. Herz does not appear on 2 é | 
the stage she is so closely identihed with it that her 1 
picture under the heading of “Beautiful Women" 
deserves publication 
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URSULA ST. GEORGE 
1] 
1} Perhaps no one more charming than this voung 
JH: |- actress ¢ ould have been selected tor so sympatheti« 
M1] \ apart as the one she has been playing in “ 
“= of Sunnvbrook Farm 
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FLORENCE. FISHER | 
Her work first attracted attention in ““The Family.” 
She afterwards played with Walker Whiteside and | : 
Florence Reed in “The Typhoon,” in which she had 13 
the part of //ra //eim/ j 
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produced by A. H. Woods especially for Marguerita 
Sylva at the time he borrowed her from grand opera. 
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FLORENCE FLANDREAUX 
At the time this picture was taken she appeared in 
“Gypsy Love,” the F 


opera = 
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EDITH BOOTH 
Edith Booth’s ability in the light opera parts she 
: has thus far played, makes her an invaluable per- 
former in such extravagant productions as “Gypsy 
’ Love,” in which she appeared at the time this 
picture was taken 




















and her sister Leonora were so well-nigh alike in 
appearance five years ago that they served as =| :, 
twinned comic-opera pages in support of Grace 1s 
Van Studdiford in ‘“‘ The olden Butterfly.” 
Cecelia recently appeared in the name part of “Louisiana 
Lou.” She is now in ““The Candy Shop.” 
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“God’s Country—and the Woman’ 


A NEW NOVEL OF THE NORTH BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE FAMOUS KAZAN STORIES 


NE morning last fall, James 

Oliver Curwood, author 

of those fascinating sto- 

ries of Kazan, the wolf- 

dog, sat on a hummock of 

ice near the top of one of the Rockies 
in northern British Columbia. His 
camp had been struck; his party 
awaited the word to move on into 
the North. Instead, he 


in the Red Book, beginning inanearly 
issue. Thatremarkableartist, William 
Oberhardt, will make theillustrations. 

“God’s Country—and the Woman” 
could only have been written by Mr. 
Curwood. He has cut trails through 
almost every part of the far North. 
He has hunted walrus and seal on 
Hudson’s Bay, and grizzlies, sheep 
and goat in British 





pointed to the South, 
where lay civilization 
several days’ journeys 
away, and announced: 
“I'm going home, and 
to-day.”’ 

That decision meant 
much to Red Book 
readers. 

At the time, there 
were six big novels to 
Mr. Curwood’s credit. 
The Kazan stories 
were winning him the 
name of the greatest 
writer of animal life. 
Yet he was not satis- 
fied. For years he had 
been tantalized by one 
big plot; one story had 
been his “pet.” Halfa 
dozen times he had 
begun it, and each time 
realized that he was 








‘ Bi 
James Oliver Curwood, and 
his record “ 
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Columbia. Twice he 
has been to the Arctic, 
three times to the 
Barren Lands, four 
times up Hudson’s Bay 
and twice into theterra 
incognita between the 
Great Bear and the 
Great Slave. 

An ex-governor of 
the great Hudson's Bay 
Company said recently 
that, outside of a few 
Company men, Mr. 
‘Curwood had more 
friends among the 
Indians, half-breeds, 
and bloods of the Far 
North than any other 
living man. He has 
lived in the snow-and- 
ice igloo of the Eskimo, 
in the tepee of the 


big horn.” Indian, and the shack 








not ready. 

Sitting there in the bustle of break- 
ing camp, the plan of the “big scene” 
—the most extraordinary climax ever 
woven into a novel—had come to 
him. He hurried back to his Michigan 
home, and began to write “God's 
Country—and the Woman.” The 
novel is almost completed now. It 
will be given to the public as a serial 


of the white trapper 
and the half-breed;he has frozen with 
them, gone hungry with them, and 
feasted with them. Among these 
people Mr. Curwood lays the scene 
of “God’s Country—and the Woman.” 
It is a story worth waiting years to 
write, a story such as you've never 
read before, but of which many imita- 
tions will be offered in future years. 


THE RED BOOK IS SETTING THE 
PACE IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD 








Dan Stover leaned out of the pilot-house window and shook 
“Roar, durn ye!” he challenged 


a great red fist at the sea. 


For men must work and women must 
weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters 
deep, 
\nd the harbor bar be 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


moaning 


— ROM out the mist hurtling in 
| F || from sea before a_ piping 

|| breeze that was the forerun- 
J ner of a sou’west gale, as in- 
dicated by the barometer in the pilot 
house of the bar tug Pansy, came the 
little vessel herself, racing for Coos Bay 
harbor. A short, choppy sea was run- 
ning, but the Pansy had the wind at her 
tail and made fast time until she had 
rounded Cape Arago light and headed 
in past the whistling buoy for the en- 
trance, where the sea became noticeably 
rougher. 

Big Dan Stover, the master of the 
Pansy, leaned out of the pilot-house 
window and scanned the heaving waters 
as his vessel lifted to the first great sea 
that told him he was fairly on the bar. 
He noticed that particles of sand, swept 
up from the bed of the channel, were 
swirling and boiling in the water, giv- 
ing it in places the appearance of thin 
oatmeal gruel; and his glance drifted 
north to where two miles of foamy 


streak marked the position of the North 
Jetty. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
BY W. H. D. 
KOERNER 


E think this is just about the best 

story Peter B. Kyne has written— 
and he has a record as a writing man 
that seldom has been equaled. When the 
San Francisco earthquake destroyed the 
business he owned, he found he had 
more time than anything else. He turned 
out a short story he had been wanting to 
write but never had found time to put 
on paper. He sent the story to a maga- 
zine, and it was purchased immediately. 
Mr. Kyne smiled, considered it “luck,” 
banked his check, and started to get back 








“Not half flood-tide and yet the seas 
are scaling the North Jetty already,” 
he remarked to young Jim Haynes, his 
mate, who came into the pilot house at 
that moment, “It’s the high tide of the 
year to-night and with this sou’wester 
blowing up it'll be a brave or a knave 
that tackles the bar at the flood. Old 
Neptune is making his bed on Coos Bay 
bar to-night, Jim. He’s shaking it up 
already and there'll be shoal spots when 
he rolls out in the morning.” 

“Yes, sir, she'll certainly be a lulu 
bird,” the mate replied with the air of 
one who manufactures conversation. 
And this was true, for to-night there was 
to be a Grand Prize Masquerade Ball 
at North Bend, the little saw-mill town 
that the Pansy claimed as her home port, 
and in the light of that superior attrac- 
tion young Jim was not inicrested in 

















lave 


into business. But along came a letter de- 
manding more stories. Mr. Kyne smiled 
again and wrote another. The second 
check was even bigger. Almost instan- 
taneously he became one of the most 
popular and best paid of magazine writ- 
ers. He has that wonderful faculty of 
writing so the reader sees and feels the 
iction of his stories. And he is at his 
hest when his stage is the wide sweep 
of the sea. That is the setting of “The 
Harbor Bar,” which is a story you wont 


forget. 








the antics of the harbor bar. Rather he 
rejoiced inwardly in the bright prospect 
of heavy wind and sea, for that would 
keep the Pansy “inside” for two or three 
days and give him time to attend to his 
neglected and perennially interrupted 
courtship. 

“Tf you please. sir.” he continued, “I'd 
he obliged if you'd slip into Empire for 
five minutes. I'd like to hop ashore and 
telephone up to North Bend.” 

Empire, a half-deserted village on the 
eastern shore of Coos Bay, four miles 
above the entrance, is the port of entry 
for the collection district of southern 
Oregon, and little else. But it possesses 
telephonic communication with North 
3end and Marshfield, which made it a 
very frequent port of call for the Pansy 
in the days when Dan Stover commanded 
her; for in dirty weather, with the bar 


HARBOR BAR 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Author of “The Three Godfathers,” Hassayampa Jim,” etc 


just ugly enough to voice “its long la- 
ment of surge and thunder,” and when 
the exigencies of his lot as master of the 
Pansy decreed he should spend the night 
at sea watching for the white light at 
the masthead of one of the sailing fleet 
of lumber carriers belonging to his own- 
ers (for in uncertain weather the com- 
pany would not risk having one of its 
own blown off shore, once the 
vessel had sighted Arago Light), it was 
Idan Stover’s habit to sneak in to Empire 
and telephone his wife in North Bend, 
four miles away, that he was tied up 
safely at Empire for the night but would 
not be home. 

He would explain that he had to make 
an early start for the bar next morning, 
or that he had slid over a mudbank and 
the Pansy would be held up until the 
next flood tide, or that he was busy with 
a log boom that had gone adrift. Then, 
with these loving lies hot on his reckless 
soul, he would point the Pansy’s bow sea- 
ward again and cross the bar, where duty 
called. It was characteristic of him to 
risk his vessel, his reputation as a safe 
skipper and the lives of himself and his 
crew for the mere sake of the peace of 
mind of her whom he had promised 
to love and cherish. None of these pos- 
sible outgrowths of his mendacity, how- 
ever, had ever occurred to him, He was 


vessels 
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1060 THE 
interested solely in quieting Ellen’s beat- 
ing heart when, like some prehistoric 
monster in its death agony there came to 
her over the timbered hills to the south 
the moaning and the roaring of the bar 
forever stretching its green tentacles to 
take him from her. 

For three years Dan Stover had 
known but one worry—the fear that 
some officious busy-body might carry 
news of: this loving deceit to Ellen 
or his owners, for then he would have 
to resign his berth on the Pansy for two 
reasons, Never again when the bar was 
restless could Ellen sleep in peace unless 
Dan Stover was home and the Pansy tied 
up at the mill dock; and never again 
would he shoot the Pansy’s line gun 
should his owners discover the liberties 
he took with their fuel in needless trips 
in and out over a bar that would brook 
no contemptuous familiarity. 

So to-night he understood something 
of the pathos back of the mate’s request. 

“All right, Jim,” he answered. “Any- 
thing to help along love’s young dream.” 
He chuckled in the knowledge that his 
random shot had landed, for the mate 
blushed a little. “Going to shake a leg 
to-night, Jim?” 

“IT thought so, sir—if we get 
North Bend early enough.” 

“Going to take Millie, Jim?’ The 
Captain meant Millie Keenan, the moth- 
erless daughter of the Pansy’s chief 
engineer, a melancholy second-growth 
Irishman, whose affections were divided 
between Millie and the triple-expansion 
engines and goed Scotch boilers of the 
Pansy. 

“T don’t know, sir. I wasn’t certain 
we'd get home in time, so I couldn’t 
promise her.” He sighed. “A feller can’t 
expect a girl to stick at home alone, just 
because he thinks she ought to play a 
waiting game for a lad at sea. Somebody 
else wanted to take her, so what could 
I do? But I thought maybe she might 
wait until the last minute, so if I tele- 
phone from Empire that I’m coming, I 
might be in time yet.” 

Dan Stover nodded, leaned out the 
pilot-house window again, shook a great 
red fist at the sea and spat into it. 

“Roar, durn you,” he challenged. 
“Moan, you bloody Behemoth! You'll 
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not keep us out to-night unless we break 
a crank shaft.” 

“T haven’t much hope that Millie's 
waited,” the mate went on ruminatively. 
Boy-like, he wanted to speak of the thing 
closest to Ais heart. 

Dan Stover turned his ruddy, cl 
ful, wind-tanned face toward the mate, 
and his eyes, a little red-rimmed and 
watery from half a life-time of exposure 
to the gales of the North Pacific, puck 
ered quizzically. 

“Why?” demanded Dan. 

“She knows we went out after the 
Tolanthe this morning, and the Jelanth. 


iSerT- 


was reported away down off Cape 
Blanco. She'll figure it’s thirty-four 
miles from Coos Head to Blanco, and 


then back again with a big foreign bot 
tom in tow—” 

“Sure, Jim—with all plain sails set 
and the wind two points off her beam. 
I suppose we'd home, wouldn't 
we? Jim, you're an awful cub. You'll 
never know anything about Millie until 
you marry her. D’ye think our women 
don’t figure weather and 
watch for us home every night, even if 
we tell ’em when we leave in the morning 
that we'll be outside all night, the way 
things look? Why, of course Millie’s 
waited. She telephoned to the light 
keeper on Arago to get the wind and see 
if we’d been sighted; she knows right 
now the /Jolanthe stood out to sea again 
when the glass began to drop so fast, and 
that we’re coming back like a bat out o’ 
hell. She’s waited, Jim—if she loves you 
and she’ll be waiting and hoping all 
her life if you don’t get a job ashore.” 

His face beamed with the delight 
which, apparently, he took in his supe 
rior knowledge of the way of a maid 
with a man. He was in great good humor 
to-day, as if some secret happiness were 
his, for he had sent the helmsman below 
and was handling the wheel himself, as 
if he desired no intrusion on his mood. 

“It’s a long time since I’ve been to a 
dance,” he continued reminiscently. “I 
s’pose I’ll roll like a barrel down hill, 
but I’m dogged if I don’t try again! 
Jim, I’m going to that grand prize mas- 
querade ball myself! Yes, sir! I'll take 
a leaf out of your book and telephone 
my Ellen from Empire, so she’ll have 
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supper ready early and we can get there 
in time for the grand march, Hi-yi!” 
he yelled. “Bang away, you bloody fiend 
of a bar. If you’re going to get Dan 
Stover you'd better get him within the 
next ten minutes. ‘Twenty years you've 
been at it—twenty years, deckhand. mate 
and skipper, you’ve tried to break my 
heart and you aint done it yet! ‘Twenty 
years, Jim, and to-night I’m through 
forever!” He gave the helm a half dozen 
spokes and straightened the Pansy out 
on her course. “Ah, she’s a love of a 
hoat—the Pansy. She takes the seas like 
a steeple-chaser, I’'1] miss the old girl 
more than anybody’ll ever know.” 

“Are you quitting, sir?” The ambi- 
tion of youth glowed in the mate’s eyes, 
for lately he had come into his master’s 
ticket and after the fashion of youth he 
desired to be served. But Dan Stover 
bent upon him a tolerant grin. “I am, 
Jim, but for all that you'll never get my 
job. I’ve had my heart-breaking days 
and nights on the bar tug Pansy—and 
so has Ellen—so I'll put a cold chisel 
in your cogs—for Millie’s sake.” And 
he laughed the long, joyous, hearty 
laugh of a clean, red-blooded, happy 
man; then, as he stood at the wheel he 
began to shuffle a clog and to roar out 
an ancient salt-water ditty. 





The first mate’s boat was the first 
away, 

But the whale gave a flip of his tail 

And down to the bottom went five 
brave boys— 

Never again to sail— 
3rave boys, 

Never again to sail! 


When the captain heard of the loss 
of his whale, 

Right loud-lee then he swore! 

When he heard of the death of his 
five brave boys, 

“Oh,” he said, “we can ship some 
more— 

Brave boys, 

“Oh,” he said, “we can ship some 

more!” 


He ended in a long, doleful howl; 
then, catching sight of the mate’s lugu- 
brious countenance, he struck that young 
man a jovial blow on the chest. 

“Free! Free!’ he whooped aloud. 
“We're free, Jim. My rusty old Uncle 
Daniel has lost the number of his mess 


and set me free. Arise, Sir Mate, and 
shake the hand of a sole legatee. And 
while you’re at it, remember you’re shak- 
ing hands with twenty barges, ten gravel 
and hay scows, a couple of dozen gaso- 
line bay tugs and launches, four stern- 
wheel river steamers and a_ hundred 
thousand cold cash in bank—the entire 
capital stock of Stover’s Freighting 
Agency. It’s all mine—from keelson to 
truck. You’re my port captain and Kee- 
nan’s my port engineer, and when we 
get to the mill dock to-night we'll all 
quit the Pansy.” Yes, sir, we'll just go 
overside like a swarm o’ plague rats and 
never come back any more.” 

He drew a letter from the breast 
pocket of his chinchilla pea-jacket and 
tossed it to the mate, with an invitation 
to read—and rejoice. So young Jim 
Haynes read the extraordinary missive 
and discovered it was from an attorney 
in San Francisco, advising Dan Stover 
of the death, by apoplexy, of his avun- 
cular relative, Daniel P. Stover, Fur- 
ther. it contained a copy of Uncle Dan- 
iel’s brief will, to-wit: 


San Francisco, Ocroner 28th, 1912. 

I, Daniel P. Stover, being of sound 
mind and in good bodily health, do 
hereby make, publish and declare the 
following as and for my Last Will 
and Testament. 

To my nephew, Daniel P. Stover, 
of North Bend, Coos Bay, Oregon, | 
give, devise and bequeath all prop- 
erty, real or otherwise, of which | 
may die seized or possessed. This, 
for three potent reasons: 

First. He is not afraid of hard 
work; for he is noav, at the age of 
thirty-two, and for the past twelve 
years has been, master of the bar tug 
Pansy—which proves he is no weak- 
ling. He worked up from deckhand. 
As a tug boat man, he is, therefore, 
the only one of my relatives to be 
trusted with the business of Stover’s 
Freighting Agency. 

Second. Unlike his cousins, he 
borrowed from me but once—and 
that was to buy an interest in the tug 
Pansy. He paid his note the day it 
was due and I held the insurance. He 
never asked me for a soft berth in 
my employ. 

Third. He was named for me; 
hence it will not be necessary to 
order new stationery. 

| appoint him my executor, to 
serve without bonds. 

God bless him! 


a 
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Witness my hand and seal the day 
in this instrument first above written. 
(Signed) Daniet P. Stover. 


The mate looked up, smiling. ‘Uncle 
Idan was a grand old fresh-water sailor. 
wasn’t he, sir?” 

“You bet he was—only I never knew 
it until this morning. after 
off from the dock. I was afraid of him: 
always figured him a cross between a 

h and a roval Bengal _ tiger. 
Whenever Uncle Dan got hi , 
on anything like a profit. he'd 
both anchors and hang to it.” 

“Fave you told your wife. sir?” he 
“Holy sailor! Wont she be 


Cast 


V ed 


sword-fish 
s lines 


] ° 
iet FO 


asked. 

happy?” 
“Aye when | tell 

box at the tuy 


her. Fhe letter 


was in my boat office this 
morning—" 

“You can ‘phone her trom Empire.” 

“Not much! Jim, let me tell you some- 
thing: Whenever you’ve got news like 
that to tell your wife. when you get one, 
never telephone it. Call in person. It’s 
lots more 

When they 
the untroubled 
trance. the chief, Keenan. came on deck 
for a breath of fresh air. He too had 
heard earlier in the day of Dan Stover’s 
windfall and of his own prospective ap 


fun.” 
were over the bar and into 


waters inside the en- 


pointment as port engineer for Stover’s 
Freighting Agency in San Francisco 
His racial melancholy had been su 
ceeded by a quiet joy. as a consequence, 
he channel he 


and as they swept up 
went up into the pilot-house and joined 
the skipper and the mate, in a bellowing 
rendition of that old-time hymn entitled : 
“I’m Glad Salvation is Free!” 

At length the Pansy docked at Em 
pire and they raced each other for the 
collector 


7 } 
{ 


telephone in the office of the 
of the port. Young Jim reached it first 
Hle emerged from the booth beaming. 
“She waited!” he said. 
“She loves you—the Lord 
her,” bantered the Captain, and went ia 
to call up his wife. When he emerged 


forgive 


five minutes later he was downcast. 
“Ellen’s out and doesn’t answer,” he 
explained. 
“Here comes the Lsfada,” said the 
mate, and pointed up the channel, to 
where a iarge steam schooner was slowly 
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coming into view around North Bend. 
She was of steel, and lumber laden, car- 
rying a million and a half feet. and was 
outward bound. 

Dan Stover stood looking at her. the 
while he plucked at his chin reflectively. 
“T wonder if Lindstrom intends to take 
her out.” he muttered. “It would be like 
him—the fool. He’s just swelled proud 
over his record for always getting over 
Coos Bay bar and keeping his sailing 
unbroken, while better skip 
pers and braver men have the sense to 
wait inside until the bar is passable.” 

“They say his owners pay him two 
hundred a month,” the mate challenged. 

“He'll be worth it—until he loses the 
Espada for them, and then they'll blame 
him for it. Lindstrom’s earning false 
dividends for his owners, Jim. He’s a 
wild, reckless devil who shouldn't be 
placed in command of a steam schooner 
with a passenger license. He’s reckless 
—and he thinks seaman. He’s 
lucky—and he thinks it will last. It’s 
wasting breath on the man, Jim, but 
back out in front of him as he 
down channel and him. I 
want to warn him against trying 
Bay bar to-night.” 

The Espada was almost opposite Em 
pire when Dan _ Stover back 
ing the Pansy out from the dock fairly 
across the channel, and Stover grinned 
as the three short blasts from the steam 
schooner’s siren informed him 
was backing full speed to avoid running 
him The Pansy continued her 
course, swung north and shot in along- 
side the Espada—which, by this time, 
had come to a stop, with Lindstrom on 
the bridge, primed for the cursing which 
maritime etiquette seems always to de 
mand under such circumstances. He ran 
to the port end of his bridge and glared 
down at Dan Stover sticking his auda 
cious head out the Pansy’s pilot-house. 

“Say,” he bellowed. “you call your 
self a seaman—” 

“Twas ever thus—the primal 
Cast audible aspersions on the nativity 
and ultimate destiny of a ship’s officer 
and he may forgive you in time. but 
question his ability as a seaman and you 
have a fight or a footrace, forthwith. 

“Shoo,” soothed Dan Stover, and held 


schedules 


he’s a 


we'll 


comes stop 


Coos 


] 
began 


that she 


down. 


insult 
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up a fending hand. 
“Crossing out to- ; 


night, Lindstrom ?” 

“Sure,” yelled Lind- 
strom. 

“My advice 
don't. Ive just 
in, and the bar is 
breaking heavily and 


oe Si 


come 


getting worse every 
minute. It’s blowing 
half a gale outside 


right now. Have you 
looked at your barom- 
eter 2” 

“No. Nobody both- 
ers about a ba- 
rometer in port, 
and besides, I 
haven’t had 
time.” 

“Well, look 
at it. It's down 
to 28.40.” 

“The tide’s full at 8:3] 
and it’s high water large 
—damned large to-night. { 
I should worry in a gale 
with the Espada.’ Give me 
sea-room, Dan—that’s all 
I ask.” 

“What are you drawing a 
aft?” 

“Twenty-one feet.” 

“You'll rap the bar as 
sure as you're a chuckle- 
headed Swede that 
take well-meant advice.” 

Lindstrom laughed. ‘The 
purser of the Lspada came out of 
his room on the upper deck and 
hailed Dan Stover. 

“Heard you went out to get the 
Tolanthe, Van. Some other boat 
sneak her away from you?” 

“No, sir. Dirty weather and 
she’s stood off shore, for which 
I’m duly thankful. If this fool 
skipper of yours had any sense he’d have 
stayed fast to the dock.” 

“I'd have liked to have gone to that 


wont 


masquerade ball to-night,” the purser 
complained. “We don’t get much chance 
for a big night, running in the Espada.” 


“Jim and I are going,”’ Stover volun- 
teered. 


k 


WHO, 
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He stepped back from the door and 


pointed up the channel. 


look,” he invited 


“Take a 
She looked—once 


—and was convinced. 


The purser appeared surprised. 


“Who’re 
manded. 


you going to 


take?” he de- 


“My wife, of course. You confounded 
pen-pusher, who else d’ye suppose I'<d 
take? I was just trying to ring her up 
from Empire, but she wasn’t in, Shi 
doesn’t expect me in until late to-night, 


ma 
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if at all, but I had a chance and I 
thought we’d get out and shake a leg 
together. How’s your missus and the 
kids? Your boy got over the chicken- 
pox yet—or was it a broken arm? I re- 
member you were telling me something 
about him last trip.” 

The purser was pleased to give a brief 
report of the health of his family the 
last time he had seen it in San Francisco, 
and as the “sfpada got under way 
again and the two vessels drifted apart, 
they continued to shout their little 
homely gossip and badinage across the 
widening stretch of water. 

When Dan Stover’s head had been 
withdrawn into the Pansy’s pilot-house, 
the purser of the /“yfada went around 
to the starboard side of the house and 
rapped on a stateroom door. A woman's 
voice bade him enter. He did not, how- 
ever, avail himself of the opportunity, 
but remained on deck and contented 
himself with opening the door and look- 
ing in at the occupant of the stateroom. 
She was a small but athletic-looking 
girl of perhaps twenty-four or five, ex- 
tremely good-looking and palpably dis- 
tressed over something, for even a less 
observant person than the purser could 
have seen that she had been erving. 

“You're Mrs. Dan Stover, aren't 
you?” the purser demanded. 

She nodded. “I gave my ticket to the 
steward,” she said. 

“I’m not collecting tickets, ma’am. 
I’ve known your husband a good many 
years—ever since I’ve been running to 
Coos Bay, and he and I are pretty good 
friends. You’re—you’re running away 
from Dan, aint you?” 

“You are impertinent,” she answered 
with spirit. 

“[ know. But you're running away 
from old Dan, aint you?” A singu- 
larly insistent individual, this purser. 
“You've been crying, too,” he added ac- 
cusingly. 

“Is that any excuse for this unwar- 
ranted intrusion, sir? Really’”—she es- 
sayed a sarcastic little laugh which was 
a dismal failure—‘‘you amuse me. Why 
should you think I have run away from 
my husband, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“Never mind my name. 


I'm the 
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purser, and I’ve grown used to having 
people call me everything. But I'll an- 
swer that question. Dan Stover was 
alongside a few minutes 
Pansy and | was talking with him 

“Why, he’s out at sea, towing in the 
Jolanthe,” she interrupted, certain of her 
ground. “He wont be in until nearly 
midnight.” 

He stepped back from 
pointed up the channel. ‘lake a look,” 


ago in the 


the door and 


he invited. 
She looked 
vinced. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
coldly, ‘that doesn’t explain—” 
“I’m not like the little purser 
can’t explain, Mrs. Stover. There’s a 
grand prize masquerade ball in North 
Zend to-night and Ian’s kicking the old 
Pansy home full speed so he can tak 
vou to the dance. He tried to telephone 
you from Empire. but of you 
weren't there to answer. I was going to 
tell you he was alongside, so you could 
come out and wave good-by to him— 
again—I never suspected you’d quit the 
old shark cold—until he told me he was 
going to take you to that dance. Of 
course I knew then you were giving him 
the slip, so | kept my mouth closed and 
came around here to argue with you. 
Are you sure you aint making a mistake, 
Mrs. Stover? I know Dan Stover and 
he aint in the habit of quarreling with 
anybody, or giving any human being the 
worst of it. Now, what’s the answer?” 
He had scored a signal victory. But 
she gave him the answer. She threw her- 
self down on the settee and wept miser 
ably. “I—I don’t know—I 
lonesome—and he was away—most of 
the time—he didn’t seem to—to realize 
—or care when I—worried myself—ill 
over him—out and in—and in and out 
over that—awful bar; and I had to wait 
and wait—and listen to it, year in—and 
year out. I—couldn’t stand it—I 
thought I should go mad—and he 
wouldn’t quit the Pansy—be-because he 
had an interest in her; he said he loved 
the—f—f—fight and he couldn’t do 
half as—as well at—anything—ashore. 
And, oh, I—I could have stood all that 
if he—if he’d only loved me—a little 
more; but no, he didn’t care. He’s just 
like—every married man—he—they all 
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she retorted 


who 


course 


Was—SO 
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—get so they don’t care after they've 
been—m-m-m-arried a few years. I—Il 
don’t blame him—b-b-because he can’t 
help the nature God gave him, but I— 
two weeks ago he—he stayed at Empire 
all night—he said he was watching a 
log beom that—that had broken adrift 
—and he wouldn’t be home. He—he 
telephoned me—” 

“Well, strike me pink,’ roared the 
purser, “can he help that, you silly little 
woman? Doesn’t somebody have to do 
the hard, rough, dirty work in this world 
—and don’t it take a man to do Dan 
Stover’s work? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Mrs. Stover. A fine little 
jolt you’ve fixed up for poor Dan when 
he comes home to-night, by Judas!” 

“He—lied to me,” she wailed. “There 
wasn’t any log boom; they don’t boom 
fir logs—in salt water—because if they 
did—the teredo would—bore into them. 
I didn’t know that—before—I wasn’t 
born and raised—in a sawmill town— 
and he—he took advantage of my—ig- 


norance and—oh, I mustn’t think about” 


it, I mustn't.” 

“T wouldn’t either, if I were you,” 
the purser answered drily. ‘This other 
woman business is too confounded un- 
thinkable.” He patted her head. ‘‘Now. 
brace up here, little woman, and listen 
to me. Was the bar roaring the night 
Dan ‘phoned you?” 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Well, then I guess Dan lied all right, 
Mrs. Stover—” 

“T knew it,” she wailed passionately. 

“Don’t interrupt me,’ he growled. 
“If you were my wife I’d spank you. 
He ’phoned you that song and dance 
because he knew you were worrying ; he 
had to go out and pick up the Cecilia 
Kane. 1 remember the night. We went 
out right behind him. He wanted you 
to believe he was safe inside—” 

She raised her head and looked at 
him without malice or anger or indeed 
anything except the dawn of a hope that 
was based on an hypothesis too good to 
be true. But she had hugged her sorrow 
in silence for two weeks and it was not 
for her to be disillusioned by a mere 
man. 

“Oh, if I could only believe you!” 
she cried. “But you men are all alike.” 


The purser disregarded this uncon- 
scious insult with truly Spartan forti- 
tude. “You're just a poor, lonesome, 
hysterical little girl,’ he said, “and 
you’ve trumped up an awful case against 
the best husband any woman ever had. 
I understand just how you feel, Mrs. 
Stover. I’m a married man myself and 
my girl went through all this, only in a 
milder form. She had heard that pursers 
were fearful flirts at sea, always making 
love to the fair lady passengers, and she 
used to weep and worry over it until 
our first baby was born.” 

He stood there, looking down upon 
her humorously, and thought of his own 
wife at home waiting, praying, worry- 
ing, reading the shipping news first, to 
the utter neglect of the front page di 
vorce scandals; calling up the Espada’s 
owners for news of the vessel’s future 
movements ; waiting for him at night on 
dark, deserted piers when the Espada 
touched in at San Francisco for a few 
minutes on her way south, to discharge 
passengers—aye, waiting for him with 
a suit-case filled with clean linen and 
the socks she had darned for him; wait- 
ing to tell him about the babies, to ask 
him when the boat would be back and 
how long she would lie in port! Out 
of his own vast experience that purser 
had little difficulty in sensing the trag- 
edies in the lives of the women whose 
husbands go down to the sea in ships. He 
let her have her cry out, and then he 
said: 

“Aren’t you sorry you left old Dan, 
Mrs. Stover? Just think how hard he 
works and how little pleasure he gets 
in life. Don’t you think Dan misses you 
quite as much as you have missed him? 
Don’t you think he’s just about going to 
go crazy when he gets home and finds 
you're gone? Why, he was just plead- 
ing with Captain Lindstrom not to 
tackle the bar to-night, but Lindstrom 
will cross out at the top of the flood if 
for no other reason than to plague Dan 
for his timidity the next time we come 
to Coos Bay. And Dan knows that. Now 
suppose he learns that you're on the 
Espada, crossing the bar to-night—when 
he wouldn’t cross it himself for God, 
man or devil—why, you don’t suppose 
Dan Stover would insult any shipmas- 
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ter’s intelligence and impugn his judg- 
ment by thrusting advice on him urless 
he believed he had a solemn duty to per- 
form, do you? Huh?” 

He paused for breath. The battle was 
over. 

“But it’s too 
she sobbed, 

“No, it isn’t—if 
back, Will you?” 

She seized his hand so eagerly 
most laughed at her childishness. 

“We'll have to inside the en- 
trance for about two hours, Mrs. Stover. 
We cannot cross out until the tide is at 
full flood. But Il] send a diplomatic 
wireless to Dan and he’ll 
with the Pansy and take vou off 

Her face grew suddenly white 
terror. “He wont come,” she whispered. 
“I—J left a note for him—I—told him 
J-—-that I'd left with another man?” 

“You wanted to get even with him for 
the other woman eh?’ She 
nodded miserably and her tears flowed 
afresh. 

“Well, that’s fine. Mrs. Stover. He'll 
come a-running to kill that fabled other 
man, and he’ll be so happy when he 
finds it’s all a joke—” 

“This is no joke.” run- 
away wife. But it that 
purser would never have left her in a 
hurry. to return to his stateroom and 
roll on his berth and slap his thighs and 
call aloud strange and_ horrible 
By the time the /yfada had dropped 
her hook inside the entrance to wait for 
the tide. however. he had recovered suffi- 


late to go back now,” 


, "11 
vou ll ayree to go 


Wait 


come down 


with 
] 


business, 


moaned the 


was; otherwise 


oaths. 


ciently to frame this cautious message 
to Dan Stover: 
Have changed my mind _ about 


leaving on the Espada. At anchor in- 

side. Disregard my note and come 

for me with Pansy before Lindstrom 
crosses out. Will explain everything 
satisfactorily. 

Having proceeded thus far, he was 
momentarily stumped, so he ran around 
to Mrs. Stover’s cabin again and found 
her re-packing her suit-case preparatory 
to her return to the much-abused Daniel, 


over whose heart-aches she was. still 
weeping. 
“Quick,” he said, “what does Dan 


call you?” 
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“E]len.” 


“No, no—I mean, what little pet 
name—” 
She blushed furiously. ‘“Snookey 


Ookums,” she faltered. Again the purser 
fled with raucous cries of mirth. He 
signed the message “Snookey,” routed 
out “Sparks” from a snug corner in the 
lee of the smokestack—where he was tell 
ing a young lady passenger some of his 
heroic experiences as a wireless operator 
at sea—and the tidings of great joy went 
clattering out into space. The station on 
Point Arago picked it up and telephoned 
it in to the tug-boat office because cen- 
tral reported “no answer” at the Stover 
home. A clerk in the tug-boat office 
copied the message carefully on a 
scratch pad, wondering the while wh« 
“Snookey” was and if Dan Stover was 
still true to his wife. 

However, whoever this 
person might be, she was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for was not Dan Stover at 
sea in the Pansy? Very well. Then let 
“Snookey” wait. She had her crust any- 
how, ordering their tug-boat down the 
bay to take her off the Aspada, just be- 
cause she happened to change her mind 
about leaving town. Ah, this world! This 
world! The clerk sealed the message in 
an envelope and tossed it into Dan 
Stover’s mail box on the wall outside the 
counter; and then, inasmuch as he was 
to lead the march at the Grand Prize 
Masquerade Ball in Odd Fellow’s Hall 
that night, he locked the safe and went 
home. 


“Snookey” 


Five minutes later, the Pensy slid into 
her berth at the mill dock. Leaving the 
mate to make her snug, Captain Dan 
Dover leaped to the cap of the wharf 
and proceeded to do that which he had 
never done before—go straight home 
without looking in his mail box for mail 
or orders. The evening lights had begun 
to twinkle in the houses in North Bend 
as the Pansy loafed up the channel, but 
in Dan Stover’s little home on the hill- 
side no friendly beacon shone ; and this, 
together with Ellen’s failure to answer 
the telephone, had created in him a feel 
ing of unrest. He almost ran the last 
block to the house, leaped up the stairs 
and found the door locked. He let him- 
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self in and walked through the little out in a pig’s whisper.” And he 
center hall to the kitchen, calling to read on—the recital of her terror 
Ellen as he came. ain of the bar when she knew he 

For a while there was no answer. -f { \ a was exposed to its fury, her 


Presently, however, he found it— Ca 
on the dining-room table—a tear- 
splotched envelope addressed to 
him in Ellen’s handwriting. It 
was fat with heartache and loneli- 
ness and terror and misunder- 
standing—the letter of a loving 
but high-spirited wife, hysterical 
from silent brooding over the de- 
ceit which her husband had _ prac- 
ticed upon her, in order that he 
might remain away from home all 
night! He had done it a hundred 


£4 appalling loneliness in this lit- 

tle backwoods town, the horror 

of its provincialism, until, with 

the chill and force of a sea 
breaking over the Pansy’s 
bows, she told him she was 
leaving with another man— 
one who could—and would 
—vive her the love and un- 
derstanding and sympathy 
which he had once felt for 
her but which she knew now 
he had lost forever. 


times—she could not remember f And when he had_ read 
the number of occasions in the ix that statement Dan Stover 
past when he had palmed off up- knew that never, never could 
on her this same threadbare ex- he straighten out, in a pig’s 
cuse! So she was leaving him— whisper, this tangle in the 
deserting him, that he might heart-strings of Ellen and 
have sufficient grounds for a himself. He read and _re- 
diverce and be free to fol- read the letter, and finally, 
low the dictates of his dumb with the misery which 
vacillating fancy. in men of his stamp finds 

“Poor little girl,” no outlet—white-faced, 
he murmured, “she’d Ct i ‘T utterly crushed, he 
just about reached » '4@ leaned on the table 


with his face on his 
arms, and tried to 
think. But he could 
not. He was beyond 
thought and reason; 
~ 4) neither anger nor re- 
4° proach found a place 
in his numbed heart ; 
he could only suffer. 

It was the cuckoo 
clock (he had bought 

it for her, little dream- 
ing how she despised 


the breaking 
point, and I 

don’t blame 

her.” And he 
kissed the let- 
ter, conse- 
crated : 





_, ; s i cuckoo clocks) announc- 
e ¢ ee . ” * 4 apare , 
pn 6 2 ing the hour, that presently 
read the aroused him. It was eight 
letter, and o'clock. He rose and left the 
finally, dumb house. 

with misery, ’ I | f he had his firs 

he leaned on n the street he had his rst return 
the table with to normal, manifesting itself in a ter- 
his face in his arms. rible murderous rage, not at Ellen, but 


at the scoundrel who had stolen her 
by her tears. ‘Some one of the neigh- from him. And then the tears came— 
bors’ women has been teasing her and tears that no sorrow, no personal pain 
she took it to heart; thinks there’s an- or wretchedness couid ever draw from 
other woman. Well, I'll straighten this him—for these were the tears of futile, 
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helpless rage, the abysmal passion of 
the male brute, despoiled of his mate. 
A trembling seized him, When at length 
it had passed it left him weak and dizzy. 
but able to think, and like some stricken 
creature crawling to its lair he returned 
to the Pansy, and in the silence and _ pri- 
vacy of the little pilot house he sat down 
to plan for the salvation of her honor 
and his own. 

Qn the morrow he must face his 
shame among his fellows; he must 
school himself to walk among them with 
high head; he must invent a_lie to ac- 
count for her hurried departure—and 
then he remembered that no lie was nec- 
essary. He was a wealthy man now, and 
free to resign on the morrow—free to go 
where he pleased, far from the wagging 
tongues and the small, mean scandal of 
the small town—free to leave, with the 
finest excuse in the world, and hide his 
shame and his sorrow. 

Of course she had taken passage on 
the J/ary Hardin or the Banshee. Both 
were steam schooners with good passen- 
ger accommodations and both had sailed 
from North Bend that forenoon. He had 
passed them southbound, between Blanco 
and Arago light on his way home. Yes, 
she had undoubtedly been aboard one or 
the other, for it was winter now and the 
stage line to Roseburg, sixty miles in- 
land, had been discontinued, and there 
was but one exit—over the bar. Thank 
God, both vessels were staunch and new, 
and with sufficient sea-room they could 
outride the gale. For a brief moment he 
wondered if she might not be aboard 
the “spada, but this possibility he dis- 
missed as untenable. Had she been 
aboard, the purser would have spoken 
of it. 

The coronach of the bar came to him 
above the soughing of the gale, and he 
shuddered. 

“Twenty years.” he murmured _ bro- 
kenly, “twenty vears, deckhand, mate 
and skipper, it’s been trying to break my 
heart—and it’s done it at last.” 

It did not occur to him that he might 
get into communication with his recreant 
wife by wireless, for the reason that such 
a course. according to his code, was un- 
thinkable. She was gone forever, now; 
the other man would always be between 


them, and he would let her go without 
protest and face the empty vears as best 
he could. 


Dan Stover was aroused from his de 
spondent revery by the shouting of a 
man who was running down the mill 
dock, lantern in hand. The deckhand on 
watch demanded to know what he 
wanted. 

“I’m looking for Dan Stover,” 
shouted the man excitedly. “The Lspada 
crossed out on the tip of the flood and 
rapped the bar. She’s lost her rudder 
and the seas are blanketing her. ‘Vhe 
wireless station on Arago caught her 
5S. O. S. and the purser says for God's 
sake send Dan Stover and the Pansy. 
Dan’s wife is on board!” 

A man in the motley and bells of a 
circus clown leaped out of the darkness 
into the circle of light cast by the lan- 
tern. 

“Olson!” he yelled. “The old man’s 
missing and his wife’s on the Espada. 
She’s being battered to hell on the bar, 
and thev’ve sent out the S. O. S. for the 
Pansy.” He leaped down onto the Pansy, 
and rushed for the engineer’s stateroom. 
A ininute later he was out on deck again. 
“Cast off your spring line, Olson. Hey, 
you with the lantern! Cast off the stern- 
line!” 

“Are you going out—to-night?” de 
manded the deckhand., 

“Of course. Dan can’t be found and 
I’ve got a master’s license. Of course 
I’ll take her out. Jump lively and do as 
I told you. I’m master here.” 

The gallant fool was young Jim 
Haynes, straight from Millie Keenan’s 
arms and the Grand Prize Masquerade 
Ball at Odd Fellows’ Hall. His court 
ship had been interrupted again! 

“It’s death, sir,” growled Olson—but 
he went forward to haul in the spring 
line, nevertheless. A rough, untutored 
Swede was Olson, but his forebears had 
been Vikings, and if Jim Haynes could 
face his Valhalla to-night, then Olson 
could do likewise. 

Old Keenan. the chief. came out of 
his berth, rubbing his eves. and slid down 
the greasy steel ladder to the enzin 
room. 

“Eighty pounds,” he shoutcd up 1 
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mate, crouched on the grating, waiting 
for the chief’s report on the steam-gauge. 
“Cast off.” A moment later came the 
click and sob of the oil-feed pump, then 
the roar of the oil-burners; and shrill 
above it all came the chief’s rendition of 
Iwickenham Ferry.” Whenever Kee- 
nan was excited he whistled that ancient 
melody. 

Young Jim Haynes climbed to the 
pilot-house, entering it just as the chief 
in the engine room started the Pansy’s 
dynamos and switched on the electric 
lights. On a stool, facing him, sat Cap- 
tain Dan Stover. The mate fell upon 
him with a shout of relief, 

“Your wife’s on the Espada—”’ he be- 
gan, but Dan Stover cut him short. 

“I know it. That’s no reason why I 
should lose the Pansy and her crew on 
the bar to-night, is it?” 

“Good God, sir, you can’t mean—” 


“IT do. It’s a woman’s privilege to 
sacrifice one man, but four extra—it 
isn’t fair. I’m the one to suffer and I 


can stand it. I decline to permit you and 
Keenan and the two deckhands to com- 
mit suicide. I know that bar. I’ve fought 
it twenty years. Throw out those lines 
and make fast again. I’m master here.” 

An instant the mate stared. “Crazy 
loon.” he muttered—and demon- 
strated his entire fitness for a master’s 
ticket. He swung a terrific right-handed 
blow to the skipper’s chin and dropped 
him off his stool unconscious. Within a 
minute he had Dan Stover tied hand and 
foot. ‘Then he jerked the marine tele- 
graph to half-speed astern and_ the 
Pansy backed out into the howling night. 
When he had her clear of the dock he 
swung her, and with her powerful elec- 
tric searchlight biting a hole in the dark- 
ness he gave her full speed ahead and 
raced for the harbor bar. 


as a 


The entrance to Coos Bay is at its 


southern end, From the entrance the 
bay sweeps north for many miles 
in a narrow channel, less than three 


quarters of a mile wide. Its western shore 
close to the entrance is a high, sparsely 
timbered stretch of sand dunes known as 
North Spit. On the eastern shore, close 
to the entrance, is South Spit, a sandy 
shoal. Coos Head, a bold, rocky head- 
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land, guards the entrance itself on the 
eastern shore, and from it low rolling 
hills, timbered with fir, stretch north. 
Between South Spit and the sheer cliffs 
of Coos Head, there is a strip of deep 
water reaching to the very base of the 
cliffs, against which the long ground- 
swells from the wide Pacific, rolling in 
over Coos Bas bar, hurl themselves like 
furies at high tide. 

It was the wildest night Jim Haynes 
had ever known. The wind, stiff and 
biting, gave little hint of the storm out- 
for the hills inside the entrance 
broke its force to a considerable extent 
Nevertheless, it lashed the channel into 
choppy. foam-crusted waves, which fairly 


side, 


smothered the little Pansy as she 
breasted into them in the more open 
water off North Spit. 

Dan Stover had recovered from the 


mate’s blow, and now that they were 
well down toward the entrance, young 
Jim undid his bonds. Without a word 
the Captain picked himself up, elbowed 
the mate away from the wheel and took 
charge himself. When the pitching and 
rolling of the tug warned him that he 
had reached the entrance, he put tl 
Pansy under a slow bell—merely suffi- 
cient speed to give her steerage way, and 
leaned forward over the wheel, staring 
out into the darkness. 

Suddenly, a mile or two out, a blue 
Coston light flared into the sky, and Jim 
Haynes reached out and touched him 
pitvingly. At that touch Dan 
longer the captain of his soul. He brok« 
down completely. 

“Ellen! Ellen!’ he moaned. “My 
poor, unhappy darling! If God will only 
give us both another chance! If He'll 
only give you back to me! Oh, Jim! 
Jim! she hasn’t a chance unless Lind- 
strom can let go his anchors. She’s driv- 
ing back over the bar to South Spit— 
if he can get his anchors down he might 
hold her on the Spit till daylight. If he 
can only hold her on South Spit, Ellen, 
I'l! save you; I’ll prove to you how 
much I love you, darling!” 

Thus he capitulated. Thus his agon 
ized soul-cry across the harbor bar, whil 
the blue Coston lights flared in the off- 
ing and the sou’wester shrieked around 
the Pansy. Yet, even while he prayed to 
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his God to save and protect this woman 
who had dishonored him, this still cher- 
ished wife of his middle manhood, the 
accumulated knowledge of his twenty- 
year battle with the bar told him there 
could be but one ending to his little per- 
sonal tragedy: Ellen and her lover, afloat 
among the kelp, drifting out over the 
harbor bar that had come between her 
and her happiness. 

How well he knew the bar! Every 
surge and shift and caprice of this 
Frankenstein monster was an old, old 
story to him—old, but never, until to- 
night, without its strange charm for him 
—something of the same attraction, per- 
haps, that lures a miller moth to its de- 
struction in a candle flame. The Zspada, 
disabled before she could clear the 
North Jetty, would be driven back be- 
fore that sou’west gale to the entrance, 
to pound to pieces on the North Jetty, 
North Spit or Coos Head. If, as seemed 
most probable, she drove in on South 
Spit she had a chance to escape Coos 
Head, provided her deck-lashings held. 
But with the extreme high tide and her 
draught lessened in the event her deck- 
load went by the board, she would, 
should she come in over South Spit, 
drive right across the shoal to the cliffs. 
If! If the decklashings held, if Lind- 
strom could get his anchors down when 
she hit South Spit— 

“He can’t get his anchors down! She’s 
awash to her bridge,” Dan Stover whim- 
pered. And then a vivid flash of light- 
ning quivered over Coos Head, a crash 
of thunder drowned the roar of the bar 
and the rain came down in torrents. But 
the lightning had illuminated the en- 
trance perfectly and shown the sea 
strewn with lumber as far as Dan Stover 
and his mate could see. 

The deckload was gone! 

“T guess this is all my fight, Jim,” 
said Dan Stover weakly. “Put a coil of 
inch and a half Manila in the small 
boat, and two snatch-blocks, and lash ’em 
in. Get an oil torch from Keenan, fill 
it and put that in the small boat too, 
and then set me into that little bight 
about a mile north of Coos Head. I'll 


try for the beach through the breakers, 
and you can help me a lot with the 
Pansy’s searchlight. 


It’s deep water 
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there and you can set in close; the fur- 
ther under the headlands we get, the 
smoother the sea. If you see me reach 
the beach, drop your hook and wait for 
me. If I do not make it (I’ll signal with 
the torch if I should make it), take the 
Pansy home. You can’t do any good 
here, Jim, and there wont be enough of 
the Espada left to float a cat.” 

The mate left to prepare the boat and 
clear it away, while Stover worked the 
Pansy as close in shore as he dared. Her 
searchlight swept the foam-flecked beach 
and he decided that he had an even 
chance of reaching it safely. 

He got away in the small boat with- 
out mishap. Five minutes later Jim 
Haynes saw the boat lifted end over end 
in the breakers and tossed in splintered 
fragments on the beach. 

Stover struggled to his feet in time 
to escape the back-surge. Around his 
neck the oil torch hung, its tow wick 
protected by an oiled-cloth capping. He 
removed this capping and lighted the 
torch with matches from his waterproof 
safe. His coil of rope and the two blocks 
were bobbing around in the edge of the 
surf, so he waded out and rescued them ; 
then, with a reassuring wave of the flam- 
ing torch to Jim Hayes, he shouldered 
the heavy coil and the two blocks and 
began his ascent of the hill. 

Through the s’/al bushes and white- 
thorn he tore his way like a bull elk until 
he reached the ridge, where the timber 
was more open. Along the ridge he ran, 
while the whitethorn reached out and 
tore his clothing from his body and the 
flesh from his hands and breast and face. 
He did not feel this at all. He had a 
queer obsession that Ellen was calling 
to him across the salty solitudes beyond 
the cliffs of Coos Head, where the dull 
thunder of the defeated seas came boom- 
ing up from the deeps below. 

“Coming, Ellen, coming,” he kept re- 
peating over and over. Falling, rising, 
rolling, dropping his precious bale of 
rope and leaping through the wet under- 
brush as it bounded down hill; recover- 
ing it and climbing back up the hill 
again, while the breath came from his 
constricted throat in great gasping ex- 
halations; swearing, praying, sobbing, 
he battled on. An hour later, bleeding 
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and battered, he came out on the crest 
of Coos Head, 

He stood there, tilted forward a little 
against the storm, and listened. Pres- 
ently, from out the maelstrom he heard 
the steady, insistent tolling of a ship’s 
bell beneath him. When the lightning 
flickered again he looked down and be- 
held the /:sfada‘ys pilot-house banging 
against the cliffs. The bell still hung in 
the pilot-house, tolling the death knell 
of the Espada. 

The sight of that piece of wreckage 
caused a wild thrill to surge through 
his battered body. It showed which way 
the storm would drive the /:sfada. He 
dashed back into the timber, collecting 
armfuls of dead wood from under the 
outspreading limbs of the scrubby firs. 
The rain had not reached it to any great 
extent as yet, and it was quite dry. He 
piled a heap of it on the crest of the 
cliff, set his torch in the pile of fagots 
and presently had a brisk fire going. 
Then he extinguished the torch. 

He stood by the fire. waiting for each 
recurrent flash of lightning, and pres- 
ently, about three hundred yards out, he 
saw what was left of the “sfada. Her 
house, her smokestack. her mizzenmast 
and cargo derricks—in fact. all of her 
superstructure—were gone. Her foremast 
was still standing, however, and in the 
shrouds close to the mast-head he could 
see two people clinging. ‘That they could 
see him, standing there on Coos Head. 
pricked out of the darkness, was appar- 
ent, for-one of them waved his arm. 

It was time for Dan Stover to act. He 
rigged his block and tackle to a stunted 
fir that grew some dozen feet back from 
the edge of the cliff, fitted up. with the 
aid of a heavy section of limb about 
eighteen inches long, a sort of a saddle 
in which one might sit, and spliced this 
into his main line, after which he tied 
a piece of trailing lash-rope to the 
saddle. About twenty feet above the ex- 
treme end of his line, where it would 
strike the water, he lashed in his torch, 
being careful to have it protrude at such 
a distance, and at right angles to the 
rope, that there would be little danger of 
burning the life-line in half. Then he 
lighted the torch and lowered away care- 


fully. 


There was one chance in a million 
that the survivors on the Espada would 
ever be able to reach it. Even then, 
unless one of them should be a seaman, 
with sense enough to secure the block 
and lash it to the shrouds, the line would 
be equally useless. They must perfect 
the tackle from their end; if they did 
not, his strength would not be equal to 
hoisting a dead weight up over that 
hundred and fifty foot cliff. 

He lay on his belly. peering down at 
the flaming torch as he paid out the rope, 
and when by its dim light he saw that 
the saddle and lash rope had touched 
the water, he waited. When the light- 
ning flared again, the wallowing hulk 
of the Espada was beneath him, driving 
bow on to the cliff. The two people were 
still in the rigging. and he could see now 
that they were a man and a woman. The 
man signaled frantically that he had 
seen the line. Then the light faded; but 
thirty seconds later. directly beneath his 
torch, Stover saw the huge bow of the 
Espada loom out of the night and tele- 
scope against the slimy cliffs. The bat- 
tered hulk reeled from the impact, then 
swung broadside and struck again. 

Dan Stover had taken his one chance 
in a million and won. As the wreck 
heeled over from the waves that as- 
saulted it from sea, the mast swept with- 
in a foot of the sheer cliff, and the in- 
domitable man at the masthead reached 
out swiftly and grasped the rope as it 
swung in the breeze. Dan Stover saw 
that the man and the woman were both 
lashed to the shrouds. He saw the man 
fasten the block in the dead-eye where 
the rigging met the mast; saw him slip 
the saddle over the woman’s head and 
seat her in it; saw him tie her in like 
a sack of meal with the trailing lash- 
rope; saw him seize the flaming torch 
and cut it loose from the life line, saw 
him wave both arms in the sailor signal 
that savs, in all languages: 

““Heave away!” 

Dan Stover leaped to the fir tree, sat 
down with his feet against it, and 
heaved away. With a jerk the slack came 
in, and then he knew he had a burden. 
He hauled away desperately, his strain- 
ing body swinging in wide arcs from 
side to side as he took in the rope 
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swiftly, a foot at a time, and when he 
believed he had hoisted the woman over 
the top of that plunging mast, threaten- 
ing to beat her helpless body to pulp 
against the face of the cliff, he hauled 
more slowly, Up, up she came, six inches 
at a time. He could sense, through his 
torn and bloody hand, each bump, bump, 
bump of her body against the face of 
Coos Head; he knew by that that she 
was unconscious, else she would have 
fended herself with her feet, and a great 
terror seized him, lest he should find, 
when the last terrible fathom of rope 
should be in, naught but a battered 
corpse to remind him of his lost happi- 
ness. 

He heaved on, and presently the rope 
snagged at the edge of the cliff. He 
made fast to the tree; then crawled to 
the brink and reached down the rope. 
His hands closed over a woman’s hair, 
so he gripped the rope and with a sav- 
age jerk lifted her up and into the glow 
of his signal fire. 

It was Ellen! She lay there very still. 

He was not a demonstrative man; in 
time of stress he was not given to wast- 
ing that time; in all his life he had 
never been guilty of heroics. ‘Poor little 
wife!” he murmured. “Poor Ellen!” 
Then he untied the lash-rope, slipped 
the saddle from under her body and sent 
it hurtling down over the cliff again. 
But when he peered down to see if the 
torch still flickered at the masthead, the 
light was gone. Patiently he waited until 
the lightning flared once more; and then 
he saw that the mast was gone too. It 
had broken off, leaving a twelve-foot 
section, with the ratlines trailing from 
it, hanging from the end of the rope. 
And of that brave spirit who had been 
true to the traditions of the sea, “Women 
and children first,” nothing remained. 
He had fought the good fight to the fin- 
ish, but the bar had claimed him at last. 

Dan Stover returned to the fire and 
took the limp body of his wife in his 
arms. Strange to say, she was not very 
wet. He discovered she was wearing a 
man’s black oilskin slicker over a heavy 
woolen watchcoat, and the flying spray 
through which she had passed in the 
past two hours had scarcely penetrated 
to the watchcoat, which Stover recog- 
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nized as having belonged to Lindstrom. 
By the light of the fire he examined her 
for cuts and found nothing more serious 
than a few minor scratches and bruises. 
He chafed her hands and feet, which 
were numb, and presently she opened 
her eyes and sighed. 

“Well, Ellen,” he said calmly, “this 
is Dan, and you’ve come back to me, 
sweetheart.” 

She turned, struggling in his arms, 
and as he would not claim her if he was 
repellent to her, he pressed her gently 
from him and rising, stood looking down 
on her through the fitful gleam of his 
beacon fire. His clothing was torn from 
his body and his great, dripping, hairy 
breast was rising and falling like the 
flanks of a spent race-horse ; through the 
dirt and sweat and blood on his face he 
smiled wanly. His great, calloused, 
helpful hands, all grimed and gory, were 
stretched toward her in an appealing 
gesture, almost boyish. 

“They sent out the S. O. S.,” he ex 
plained patiently, ‘‘and they asked for 
the Pansy—for Dan Stover—they said 
my wife was aboard. I wasn’t going to 
come at first—it didn’t seem like I could 
bear to see you again, living ur dead—” 

He paused, overcome by his shame, 
fearful to say more, lest he might ap- 
pear to chide her. 

“You—Dan—my husband!” she whis- 
pered. She had recognized him at last, 
and as she gazed on his tragic face, his 
half-naked, heaving body, crimson with 
the blood of his sacrifice, spent with the 
labor of his love, she saw him for the 
first time as men saw him—rough, 
powerful, masterful, undefeated, kind— 
with the body to do and the soul to 
dare ; and the words of the purser came 
back to her: “Somebody has to do the 
hard, rough, dirty work in this world— 
and it takes a man to do Dan Stover’s 
work.” 

She shrank from him in shame and 
waited for his reproaches. 

“T couldn’t get the man up in time,” 
he explained. “Even if he was—your 
man, I would have saved him for you 
if I could. He was—I—he—if that was 
the man, he didn’t play the game of life 
fair, but he was brave and generous and 
he died like a man.” 
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She crept toward him and clasped him 
around the knees, “Oh, Dan,” she whis- 
pered, “there wasn’t any other woman, 
was there?” 

He smiled at that. An unworthy ques- 
tion, he did not deign it worth a denial. 

“There wasn’t any other man, Dan. 
That was a dreadful, wicked lie—I said 
it because— Oh. Dan, forgive me,” she 
sobbed. “I only wanted to hurt you the 
way I thought you’d hurt me; I must 
have been insane—” 

He did not teli her how well she had 
succeeded in her desire to hurt him, for 
he loved her. But he loved honor more. 
And as he had suffered much to-night, 
she read the doubt in his wistful eyes. 

“T can prove it by the purser,’’ she 
pleaded. 

“The purser’s dead, Ellen.” 

“T know, Dan dear, but he wouldn't 
—have done what he did—if he thought 
I was a—a bad woman.” And between 
her sobs she told him the story of the 
purser’s interference; how he had sent 
her husband a wireless to come down to 
the entrance with the Pansy and take 
her home; how Lindstrom had waited 
two hours and, becoming impatient, 
would wait no longer and crossed out ; 
how the purser had come to her state- 
room with Lindstrom’s watchcoat and 
slicker after the rudder had been carried 
away, explaining to her that the /sfada 
was doomed—that he was going to lash 
her in the rigging, and as it was very cold 
she must wrap up warmly to avoid death 
from exposure; how he had carried her 
over the deckload to the fore-rigging, 
shoved her up ahead of him and lashed 
her in; how he had spoken to her of his 
wife and babies. from which she argued 
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that men do not speak of their wives and 
babies to dishonored women. 

“So that was the purser in the rig- 
ging, was it, Ellen?” 

She nodded tearfully; and reaching 
for his bloody hand, she kissed it. 

“We'll have to take care of his wife 
and the babies, Ellen,’ he said. “Thank 
God, I have the price; only I can’t ever 
pay in cash for what he did for me.” 

“And, Dan dear—you're going to take 
me back, aren’t you? I’m a wicked wife, 
but, oh, Dan, I do love you—really and 
truly, I do—” 

He stooped and lifted her to him, 
stifling her protests with a caress and a 
kiss. “Hush, sweetheart,” he said, “no 
apologics, and no explanations, I took 
you once on love and faith. [ can do it 
again.” And he patted her delicate cheek 
with his great calloused hand. “I under- 
stand many things; and it is but natural 
that you should misunderstand, for you 
don’t come of a race whose fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
went to sea—” 

“Qh, Dan, I’m afraid of it, I’m afraid 
of it!” 

“So am I, Ellen. I’ve always been 
afraid of it, but then, somebody has to 
go to sea, you know.” The roar of the 
bar came to him, crashing and reverber- 
ating against Coos Head. and he turned 
with Ellen in his arms. 


“Voan, durn you.’ he exulted! 
‘Twenty years youve been trying to 
break my heart and you haven't won 


out yet! I’ve beaten you after all!” 

And he heaped more wood on the fire, 
explaining the while how, hereafter, he 
would always come home to dinner like 
a Christian! 

















The Opening Chapters of 
“The Man and the Moment” 


. ICHAEL HOWARD 
ARRANSTOUN, of Ar- 
ranstoun Castle, Scot- 
land, sees a_ beautiful 
girl of seventeen, mar- 
ries her over-night—and 

so begins a story as romantic as the 
Scottish border raids of old. 

Arranstoun Castle is one of the 
Highland Be places that delight 
tourists. Michael Arranstoun is the 
last of his race. He has a powerful 
body, arrogant blue eyes, vast wealth 
and a “devil of a temper.” He has 
made love to Violet Hattield, a shal- 
low English society woman, whose 
husband is dying, and = Arranstoun 
fears he will have to marry her. To 
get out of it he is about ready to 
go through a marriage ceremony with 
old Bessie, his gate-keeper, when Sa- 
bine Delberg, an American girl, tum- 
bles into his sitting room and his life. 

Miss Delberg is seventeen, violet 
eyed and heiress to a fortune which 
she cannot have until she is married 
or is twenty-one. She is pursued by 
an impossible American who wants 
to marry her for her money. She is 
sight-seeing at the castle, when to 
escape the love-making of this Amer- 
ican, she runs into a passage and falls 
through a picture niche into Arrans- 
toun’s presence. They tell each other 
their troubles. One wants a wife who 
will leave immediately and the other 
wants a husband who will do like- 
wise. So they decide to marry at 
once. But after the ceremony, Ar- 
ranstoun, overcome by his child wife's 
charm, clasps her in a masterful em- 
brace and vows she shall not go from 
him. 

The next scene of the story is laid 
at Carlsbad five years later. Sabine 
Delberg, who is known as Mrs. How- 
ard, has developed into a lovely, mys- 
terious woman with an aloofness of 
manner that is tantalizing to her many 
suitors. She is with early friends, the 
Princess Torniloni and her father, who 
only know that some mystery shrouds 
the girl’s eighteenth year, when she 


kept away from her friends. They 
believe as others do that her husband 
turned out badly and that final sepa 
ration from him will be possible 
whenever she wishes. He is supposed 
to be an American. Mrs. Howard 
talks of her affairs to no one and when 
not with her friends spends her time 
at a lonely castle, Héronac, perched 
on a rock over the pounding surf of 
the rough Brittany coast. There she 
studies and broods with only an old 
woman companion and the near-by 
curé of the village for company. 

While at Carlsbad, Henry Fordyce, 
closest friend of Michael Arranstoun, 
who advised Arranstoun against his 
wild, hasty marriage, meets Sabine 
for the first time. He has considered 
women only a recreation, but now 
finds that this silent, wonderful one 
is the strongest factor in his life. He 
asks her to marry him. She _ hesi- 
tates. Then she sees in a newspaper 
that Arranstoun, who has been in the 
Orient ever since finding he could not 
keep his wife, is at Ostend playing 
polo. There is a notice of his enter- 
taining guests, among them Miss 
Daisy Van Der Horn, whom Sabine 
knows. She is at once jealous and 
decides to free herself from Arrans- 
toun, but does not tell Fordyce who 
her husband is. Meantime Fordyce 
has seen Arranstoun, who has trav- 
eled constantly since the day after 
his marriage five years ago, but 
doesn’t want to free himself from his 
wife because she mez ide such an im- 
pression on him then. “Did you leave 
her right after the ceremony?” asks 
Fordyce. “Very—soon after the cere- 
mony,” answers Arranstoun. 

Sabine goes to her Brittany home 
and Fordyce begs to visit her there. 
She consents and he writes that he 
is bringing a friend, without naming 
him. When, from her high garden, 
Sabine sees the auto’ bringing her 
guests at the gate below, she sinks to 
a chair almost fainting, for the 
“friend” beside Fordyce is Michael 
Arranstoun. 
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CHAPTER IX 


STEND had begun to bore 
Michael Arranstoun in- 
tolerably—he had lamed 
his best polo pony, and 
Miss Daisy Van der 
Horn was getting on his 
nerves. At Ostend she, 
to use one of her own 
expressions, “was not the 
only pebble on the 
beach.” His nerves had 
had a good deal of exer- 
cise among that exceedingly pleasure- 
loving, frolicsome crew. 

Five years in the wilds had _ not 
changed him much, except to add to his 
annoying charm. He was more abso- 
lutely dare-devil and sure of himself and 
careless of all else than ever. Miss 
Daisy Van der Horn—and a number of 
Clarises and Germaines and Lolos— 
were “just crazy” about him. And they 
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mattered to him not a single straw. He 
laughed—and kissed them when he felt 
inclined, and then when all had begun 
to weary him he rode away—or rather 
sent his polo ponies back to England and 
got into the express for Paris, expecting 
there to find Henry Fordyce returned 
from Carlsbad—only to hear that For- 
dyce had just started in his motor for 
Brittany, and by that evening would 
have arrived at Rouen. 

Michael had nothing special to do, 
and so followed Henry there at once by 
train, coming upon him just as he was 
closing his letter to Mrs. Howard. Then 
in his usual whirlwind way, which must 
be obeyed, Michael had persuaded Hen- 
ry to take him on with him, inwardly 
against that astute politician but diffident 
lover’s will. 

“Look here, Michael.” he had said, 
“T am going to see the lady of my heart. 
you know—and you will probably be 
in the way.” 
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“Not a bit, old boy—I’ll play the 
helpful friend and spin things along. 
What’s like ?”’ 

Here Lord Fordyce gave a guarded 
description—but with the enthusiasm of 
aman who is no longer quite young but 
madly in love. 

“(ood Lord!” whistled Michael, ‘she 
must be a daisy! And when are you go- 
ing to be married, old man? I'll lend you 
Arranstoun for the honeymoon—dashed 
good place for a honeymoon!” And then 
he stopped short suddenly and laughed 
with a strange. regretful sound in his 
mirth. 

“Alas!” Henry sighed. “I cannot say 
—she is an American, you know, and has 
been married to a brute of her own na- 
tion out West, whom she has to get per- 
fectly free of before I can have the 
honor to call her mine.” 

“Whough !” 

“Ves, it is a dreadful bore having to 
wait, but they arrange divorces wonder- 
fully well over there—it is only a ques- 
tion of a month, I suppose—but she 
would be worth waiting for ten years—” 

“It is simply glorious to hear you rav- 
ing so, old bird.” Michael laughed. 
“When I think of the lectures you used 
to give me about women—‘mere recrea- 
tions for a man’s leisure moments,’ I 
think you called them, and ‘not to be 
taken seriously in a man’s real life!’’ 

“T have completely changed my opin- 


she 


ions,” Lord Fordyce announced, rather 
nettled; “so would any man if he knew 
Mrs. Howard.” 


“Howard 2?” asked Michael. “But any- 
one can be a ‘Talbot or a Howard or a 
Cavendish out there—so she is a Mrs. 
Howard, is she? I wonder who the hus- 
band was? I had a rascally cousin of 
that name who went to Arizona; per- 
haps she married him.” 

“Her husband was an American,” 
Henry rejoined, “and is in a madhouse 
or an institution for inebriates, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Well, I wish you all joy, Henry; I 
do indeed—and I promise you I will do 
all I can to help you through with it. I 
wont retaliate for your thundering nig- 
gardliness five years ago, when you 
would not even be my best man, do you 
remember ?” 
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“This is quite different, my dear boy,” 
Lord Fordyce assured him with dignity. 
“You were going to do what I thought 
a most casual thing, just for your own 
ends, but I—Michael’—and his culti 
vated voice vibrated with feeling—‘l 
love this woman as I never thought I 
should love anything on God’s earth.” 

“Then here’s to you!” said Mr. Arran 
stoun, and ringing the bel! for the 
waiter, he ordered a pint of champagne 
to drink his friend’s healti. 

So they had started in the motor after 
breakfast next day, and that night slept 
at St. Malo—getting to Héronac with 
out adventure the following afternoon. 

When no telegram was awaiting Lord 
Fordyce at the place they breakfasted, he 
remarked to Michael: 

“She does not mind your coming—or 
she would have wired. I wish I were 
as indifferent about it! Michael,”—and 
Henry stammered a little—‘‘you’ll prom- 
ise me as a friend—you will not look 
into her eyes with your confounded blue 
ones and try to cut me out.” 

For some reason this appeal touched 
something in Michael’s heart; his voice 
was full of cordiality and his blue bold 
eyes swam with kindly affection as he 
answered : 

“T’m not a beast, Henry—and I don't 
want every woman I see. And in any case 
anyone you fancied would be sacred to 
me.” He held out his hand. “Give you 
my word as I told you before, I'll not 
only promise you on my honor that I'll 
not cut in myself, but I’ll do everything 
I can to help you, old man,”—here he 
laughed to hide the seriousness of his 
feeling. —“even to lending Arranstoun 
for the honeymoon.” 

So they grasped hands and sealed the 
bargain and got into the motor and went 
on their way. 


The first view of Heéronac had en 
chanted them both; it was indeed a 
unique place. 

“What taste!” Henry had _ said. 


“Fancy a young woman knowing and 
seeing at once the possibilities of such 
a place!” 

“Tt is as grim as Arranstoun and 
nearly as old,” Michael exclaimed. “I 
am glad we came.” 

Sabine shrank back into Berthe’s little 
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kitchen and signaled to her not to make 
known the hostess’ presence—but to let 
the gentlemen drive over the causeway 
bridge to the courtyard, where they 
would be told by Nicholas that she was 
in the garden, and would probably be 
brought there to her by Madame Imo- 
gen, ; 

Her firm will forced her to pull her- 
self together and decide what to do 
when they should come face to face. To 
be totally unconcerned was_ the 
thing—to look and act as though 
Michael Arranstoun were indeed a_per- 
fect stranger introduced to her for the 
first time in her life. It would take him 
some moments to be certain that she was 
Sabine, his wife, and he would then not 
be likely to make a scene before Henry ; 
and when the moment for plain speak- 
ing came, she would demand sternly to 
be set free. 

Sabine had kept silence to Henry 
as to whom her husband really 
—for no reason except that the whole 
subject disturbed her greatly; the very 
mention of Michael’s name or the 
thought of him always filled her with 
wild and mixed emotions. She had 
schooled herself in the years since their 
parting into absolutely banishing his 
memory every time it recurred. She had 
a vague feeling that she must be free of 
him, and safe, before she could even pro- 
nounce his name to Lord Fordyce, who 
naturally must know eventually. There 
was an unaccountable and not under- 
stood fear in her—fear that in the dis- 
cussion which must arise if she spoke of 
whom her husband was to Henry, some- 
thing might transpire; she might hear 
something which would reawaken cer- 
tain emotions and weaken her determi- 
nation to break the empty bond with 
Michael. And now she had seen him 
again, and she knew that she was trem- 
bling and tingling with a mad sensation 
of she knew not what—hatred and _ re- 
vulsion, she hoped! But she was sure 
only of one aspect of it—that of wild 
excitement. 

No one—not a single soul, neither 
Simone, Madame Imogen, or Pére An- 
selme himself—must be allowed to see 
that she recognized Michael. Her belief 
that her countrywomen were fine ac- 
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tresses should stand her in good stead. 
and enable her to play this part of un- 
consciousness to perfection. She would 
conquer herself: and she stamped her 
little foot there in the high turret bower 
in the garden where she had retired. Its 
windows opened straight out to the sea 
and she often had tea there. ‘There would 
be no use in all her prayers and tears 
for calm and poise if they should desert 
her now in this great crisis of her life. 

She was bound to Henry by her prom- 
ised word, given of her own free will; 
and she meant to keep it. and do every- 
thing in her power to make herself free. 
She was an extremel person, 
with and she real- 
ized that either her own weakness or in- 
other motive had 
forced her to give a definite answer to 
Lord Fordyce-——and that he was too fine 
a character to be played with and tossed 
about moods, She had 
mastered every sign of emotion by the 
time Madame Imogen’s comfortable fig- 
ure, accompanied by the two men, could 
advancing. She rose with the 
gracious smile of a hostess and held out 
her hand—pleased her 
face. 

“So you have come—but earlier than 
I thought.” And she shook hands with 
Henry, and then turned to his friend 
without the slightest embarrassment, as 
Lord Fordyce spoke his name. 

“How do you do,” she said politely. 
“You are beth welcome to Hér- 
onac.” 

Michael had merely scen a pretty out- 
line of a young woman until they had 
got quite close and she had raised her 
head and lifted the shadow of her big 
garden sun-bonnet-—and then he stif- 
fened suddenly and grew very pale. He 
was a little behind the other two, and 
they observed nothing, but Sabine saw 
the change of color in his healthy, hand- 
some face, and the look of surprise and 
incredulity and puzzle which grew in his 
blue eves. 

“How do you do?” he murmured, and 
then pulled himself together and looked 
at her hand. 5 

But she stood his scrutiny with per- 
fect unconcern—even mecting his eyes 
with a blank, agreeable want of recog- 
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y “You are both very welcome to Heronac.” Michael stiffened suddenly and grew very pale. He was 
of color, and the look of surprise and incredulity and puzzle which grew in his blue eyes. 
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nition, while she made some ordinary 
remark about their journey. [hen, point- 
ing to her basket: 

“See—I was picking flowers for my 
sitting-room and I did not expect you 
for another hour—what a silent motor 
you must have that its noise did not pen- 
etrate here.” 

She looked the picture of a fresh June 


rose as she carried her basket full of 
August flowers—phloxes and_ pensto- 
mons and a great bunch of late sweet 





peas—as they came down from the tur- 
ret summer house. And Michael felt al- 
most that he was staggering a little as 
he followed with Madame Imogen. 
Was it really Sabine—his wife! Or 
could she have a double in the world? 
Maddening uncertainty was his portion. 
He must know, he must be certain—no 
man could bear this rack. And if she 
were his wife—what then? What did it 
mean? He could not claim her—she 
engaged to Henry, his friend, to whom 
he had given his word of honor that he 
would help all he could. It was no won- 
der that he answered Madame Imogen’s 
prattle, crisp and amusing though it was, 


vas 


quite at random—his whole attention 
fixed upon the pair in front. 
Sabine also found that she was not 


hearing a word Henry said, but that the 
wildest excitement which she had ever 
known was coursing through her blood. 
At last she did catch that he was telling 
her that never had she been more beauti- 
ful or had brighter eves. 

“This place must suit you even better 
than Carlsbad,” he said. 

She answered laughingly and led the 
way towards the gate—and so across the 
causeway and on into her own sitting- 
room, where they would find tea. She 
supposed afterwards that she had talked 
sensibly, but she never had any recollec- 
tion of what she said. 

The room was looking singularly 
beautiful, with the wonderful coloring of 
the splendid curtains, and the tapestry 
and dark wood. And it was a homely 
place too, with quantities of book-cases 
and comfortable chairs for all its vast 
size. Michael thought there was a faint 
look of his own room at Arranstoun— 
and he joined the two who had advanced 
to one of the huge embrasures of the 
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windows where the tea table was laid; 
here there were velvet-colored window 
seats where one could lounge and 
out at the sea. 

“What an exquisite place!” he ex- 
claimed, “It reminds me of Arranstoun, 
does it not you. Henry ?—although that 
is not near the sea.” 

The color deepened in Sabine’s cheeks 
—had unconsciously made it re- 
semble that place? She did not know, 
and the suggestion struck her with sur 
prise. 

Michael had recognized her of course ; 
she saw that. but he was a gentleman 
and intended to play the game. That 
was an immense relief. She could allow 
herself to look at him critically now— 
not with the cursory glance she had be- 
stowed upon Henry’s friend at first— 
for he had turned and was talking t 
Madame Imogen. Sabine had signed t 
her to pour out the tea; she was not sure 
her own hand might not shake a little. 

He was horribly good-looking, with 
a careless, indifferent grace—five vears 
had only matured and increased his at- 
tractions. He had “it’”—manifesting in 
every part of him and his atmosphere! 
A magnetism, a hateful, odious power 
which she felt, and resented fiercely. He 
had recovered completely from whatever 
shock he had felt upon seeing her. it 
would seem, for his face looked abso- 
lutely unconcerned now, and perfectly 
at ease. 

She called all her forces together and 
played the part of the radiant, well 
mannered hostess, being even extra sweet 
and charming to Henry. who was in the 
seventh heaven in consequence. The 
dreaded introduction of his too-fascinat 
ing friend at Héronac had passed off 
well, and his adored lady did not seem 
to be taking any notice of him. 

Michael did not seek by word or look 
to engage her in personal conversation ; 
if he had really been a stranger who did 
not even find his hostess fair, he could 
not have been more casual or less im 
pressed. And all the while his pulses 
were bounding and he was growing more 
and more filled with astonishment and 
emotion. 

At last a thought came: Why, of 
course! Henry had told her he was com- 
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When the whole cha- 
teau Was wrapped in 
darkness, Sabine crept 
to the great sitting-room. 
Turning on the light, 
she unlocked a blue 
despatch -box. 
From this she 
took a letter, 
marked a little 
with former 
perusais—and 
she read it j 
over once & 
morefrombe- (= 
ginning to 
end. 




































ing, so she had expected the meeting and 
had had time to school herself to act! 
But this straw was not long vouchsafed 
him, and then stupefaction set in, for 
Henry chanced to say: 

“You must forgive me for not having 
time to write you my friend’s name in 
my postscript ; the postman was off that 
minute; you had to take him on trust!” 

“T do not know that I even caught it 
just now!” Sabine returned archly. 
“Mr. —?” 

And Henry, engaged for a moment 
taking a second cup of tea from Madame 
Imogen’s fat hand, Michael answered 
for him, looking straight into her eyes: 

“Michael Howard Arranstoun, over 
the border in Scotland—like Gretna 
Green.” 

“How romantic that sounds,’”’ Madame 
Imogen chimed in. “Why, it’s a name 
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fit for a stage play, I do think. A party 
of my friends visited that very castle 
only last fall. Mrs, Howard, dear, it’s as 
well known as the ‘Trossachs to investi- 
gators of the antique.” 

“Wonderfully interesting,” Sabine 
remarked blandly—putting more 

sugar in her tea—at which Mi- 

chael’s eyebrows raised them- 

selves in a whimsical way; 

back had rushed to him the 

recollection that on the only 

occasion they had ever drank 

tea together before, she had said 

63 that she liked “lumps and 
lumps of it!” 

“You probably know 
England?” he hazarded 
politely. 

“Very little. I was once 
there when I was a child; 

. we went to see Winder- 
4 mere and the Lakes.” 

“You got no further 

north? That was a 
pity ; our country is 
most beautiful— 
but it is not 
too late— 
you may go there yet 
some day.” 
“Who knows?” And she laughed 
gaily; she had to allow herself some 
outlet ; otherwise she felt she would have 
screamed. 

Michael looked away out to sea. He 
told himself he must not tease her any 
more. She was astonishingly game—so 
astonishingly game that but for the name 
“Howard” he could have almost be- 
lieved that this young woman was his 
Sabine’s double—but he remembered 
now that she had said she was going to 
call herself Mrs. Howard, because other- 
wise she would not be able to “have any 
fun!” 

He had never recollected it since, not 
even when Henry had told him the lady 
of his heart was called ‘‘Howard;” ob- 
scured by his friend’s assertion that her 
husband was an American, he had not 
for an instant suspected the least con- 
nection with himself. 

Until he could find out the meaning 
of all this comedy, he must not let Henry 
have an idea that there was anything 
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underneath; and then with a 
mortification and pain he remembered 
his promise to Henry. He clenched his 
hands in his coat pockets ; he was indeed 
tied and bound. 

Sabine, for her part, felt she could 
bear the situation no longer-——she must 
be alone; so, on the plea of letters to 
write, she dismissed them with Madame 
Imogen to show them to their rooms in 
the other part of the house, which was 
connected to this, her two tur- 
rets and the middle immense room, by 
a passage which went along from the 
turret which contained her bedroom. 

“You wont mind, perhaps, dining at 
half past seven?” she said as she paused 
at her door. “Our good cur¢, Pére An- 
and he hates to sit up 


pang of 


creat 


selme is coming, 
late.’ 

And with the corner of his eye, Mi- 
chael saw that before he hurried after 


him, Henry bent and surreptitiously 


kissed his hostess’ hand; and a sudden 
blinding, unreasoning rage shook him 
as he stalked on to his allotted apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER X 


\BINE decided to be a lit- 
tle late for dinner—three 
minutes, just to give the 
rest of the party time to 

be assembled in the big 

salon. She was in the com- 
municating passage to her 
part of the house when Mr. 

Arranstoun came out of 

his room. ‘They were 

obliged to go down the 
grand staircase together. 

To see him suddenly in evening dress 
brought back her wedding night so viv- 
idly that she kept a gasp from her breath 
with difficulty. He was certainly the 
most splendidly good-looking creature! 

“T am late!” she cried laughing, be- 
fore he could speak a word, “Pére An- 
selme will scold me; come along.” And 
she tripped forward with a glance over 
her shoulder. 

Michael’s eyes blazed—truly she was 
bewitching in her fresh white frock, with 
its bunch of crimson sweet peas stuck 
in the belt. 
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“Your flowers should be stephanotis,”’ 
he said, and that was all, as he followed 
her down the stairs. 

“T cannot bear them,” retorted, 
and shuddered a little. “I only care for 
out-door, simple things like my sweet 
peas.” 

He did not speak as they went along 
the gallery. ‘This disconcerted her; what 
did it mean? She had been prepared to 
fence with, and keep him in his place; 
was ready to defend herself on all 
sides—and no defence seemed necessary ! 
A sudden cold feeling came over her 
as though excitement had died down, and 
she opened the salon door quickly 
advanced into the room. 

Michael had come to a determination 
while dressing. Henry had walked in and 
smoked a cigar with him 
began ; and had then showed plainly his 
joy and satisfaction. She—his worshiped 
lady—had never been so tender and gra- 
cious, and he was wonderfully happy be- 
cause things were going well. And what 
did his friend Michael think 
choice? Was she not the sweetest woman 
in the world? 

Michael said that he had seen better- 
looking ones, but admitted she had 
charm. He was really suffering, the sit- 
uation was so impossible, and he had 
not yet made up his mind whether hx 
ought to tell Henry straight out that 
Sabine was his wife. If he did that, he 
might be going contrary to some plan 
of hers; for she evidently had no in- 
tention as vet of informing Lord For- 
dyce, or of giving the least indication 
that she recognized him, Michael. It was 
the most grotesque puzzle and contained 
an element of the tragic too—for one 
of them. 

Henry’s happiness and contentment 
touched him, his dear old friend! He felt 
extraordinarily upset. But when Lord 
Fordyce had gone, he reviewed matters 
rapidly and made up his mind. At all 
events, for the present, he would be 
guided by Sabine’s attitude. He would 
certainly see her alone the following 
day, and then she would most likely 
broach the subject and they could agree 
what to do, for that Henry must know 
some day was an incontestable fact. He, 
Michael, would make some excuse and 
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Sabine put down her basket and, climbing up the wooden step, she seated herself upon the high window- 
seat, her feet dangling while she opened the casement wide. Michael stood beside 
her leaning upon the sill, so that she was slightly above him. 
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leave Héronac by the next evening; it 
was impossible to go on playing such a 
part, and not fair to anyone, least of 
all to his friend. 

“T will give her to-night to declare 
her hand,” he thought, his valet 
handed him his coat, ‘‘and then if she 
will not put the cards down, I must.” 

3ut when he opened his door and saw 
her exquisite, slender figure tripping for- 
ward from the dark passage, a fierce 
pain gripped his heart, and he said be- 
tween his teeth: 

“My God! if it had not been too 
late!” 

The Dame @/1éronae was in wild spir- 
its at dinner—and her cheeks burned 
like glowing roses, Monsieur le Curé 
watched her with his wise black eye. 

“The child is not herself,’”’ he thought. 
“It is possible this Englishman may 
mean a great deal to her, but he is of 
the gentle type, not of the sort one 
would believe to make strong passions; 
now if it had been the other one, the 
friend, that one could have seen some 
light through—a young man well able 
to fill the heart of any woman. A splen- 
did young man—but yes.” 

Madame Imogen made no reflections ; 
she was too delighted with their gay 
repast, and helped with her jolly wit 
to keep the ball rolling. 

Henry felt slightly intoxicated with 
happiness, while in Michael passions of 
various sorts were rising, against his 
will. 

A devil was in Sabine; never had 
she been so alluring, so feminine, so 
completely removed from her usual 
grave, indifferent self. 

She did not look at Michael once or 
vouchsafe him any conversation beyond 
what cordial politeness compelled. It 
was to Pére Anselme that she almost 
made love, with shy sallies at Henry, 
and merry replies to Madame Imogen. 
But her whole atmosphere was radiating 
with provoking fascination—and as they 
all rose from table she took Lord For- 
dyce’s arm. 

“In England, I hear, you men remain 
in the dining-room to drink all sorts of 
ports, but here in my France we expect 
you to be sociable and come with us at 

(Continued on page 
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once ; you may smoke where you choose.” 

Henry could not refrain from caress- 
ing with his other hand the little cold 
one lying on his arm as they walked 
along, while he whispered with passion- 
ate devotion: 

“My darling, darling girl.” 

“Hush!” she answered 
“Your friend will hear!” 

“And if he does, what matter, dear- 
est >—he knows that I love you, and that 
as soon as you are free you are going 
to be my wife.” 

There must have been a slight rough- 
ness in the carpet which slid upon the 
slippery floor, for the Dame d’Héronac 
stumbled a little and then gasped: 

“He—knows that—!” 

And by the time they all reached the 
salon, her rosy cheeks were pale, while 
the pupils of her violet eyes were so 
large as to make them appear to be 
black as night. 

The gay sprite of the dinner-table 
seemed to have taken her departure and 
a dignified and serious hostess filled her 
place—a hostess who discoursed of gar- 
dens, and architecture, and such sub 
jects. And at ten o’clock, when the Pére 
Anselme gave his blessing and wished 
the company good-night, she also gave 
a white hand to her guests, saying that 
Madame Imogen would show them the 
small salon, where they could smoke and 
have their drinks before retiring to their 
rooms; then she bowed to them and 
walked off slowly to her part of the 
house. 

When she had gone, Michael said a 
little hoarsely to Henry: 

“T have the fiend of a headache, old 
man. I think I wont smoke, but turn in 
at once.” 

An hour or two later, when the whole 
chateau was wrapped in darkness, the 
mistress of it crept from her bedroom 
to the great sitting-room. Turning on 
the light, she unlocked a blue despatch 
box which stood beside her writing- 
table. From this she took a letter, 
marked a little with former perusals— 
and she read it over once more from be- 
ginning to end. 

It had “ArRRANSTOUN CASTLE, SCOT- 
LAND,” stamped upon it in red, and it 
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ornate soda fountain of The Paris Con- 
fectionery suspended spoons in midair 
over their “hinky-dees” and stared rap- 
turously after a very swaggering young 
man disappearing down the street. 

“But he’s so dissipated, Irene.” 

“That’s what makes it romantic.” 


c«ood-lookingest 


some of the 


Pembina.” 


of Pembina; 


most soul-stirring fiction of the 


Walter Jones and the Rep Book for 

Ilis was one of scores of letters 

It is taking rank with Rupert Hughes’ “The Old 
“The 

totally different from “The 


true to the life it depicts. 


“Aren’t you perfectly smashed over 
him ?” 

“Perfectly. Everybody is, 
got to be such a hellion.” 

“Such a what?” The lemon-haired 
goddess of the fountain turned brusquely 
from a stack of glasses and raised an 
admonitory eyebrow. “Kindly remember, 
children, swearing’s not allowed in The 
Paris. Take a tip from me and let Len- 
nie Everett alone. You’d better grab up 
your books and run on home. When do 


. ’ 
since he’s 
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you kids ever study, anyway ?”’—inspect- 
ing the fiy-leaf of an anemic French 
grammar. 

‘The young ladies winked at each other 


and giggled. “Never. ‘I hat’s just a bluff 
we tl 
high school now, do they. Mona? You 
can’t ‘bone’ and keep up with your en- 
vagements. I had three stroll dates last 
week and every one with a different man. 
Going to the basket-ball game to-night, 
Miss Doerner 2?” 

Miss Ioerner opened a bottle of mara- 
schino cherries, selected one for personal 
consumption, and admitted that she was. 

“Who’s toting you?” 

“Mr. Arkison.” 

“Wy hat !”" 
persons in one breath. 
town?” 

“He’s been here a week.” 

“What’s he do, Adele?” 

“Has charge of the water works.” 

“How'd vou meet him?” 

“Fredricka Adams and her brother 
asked me over to the hotel to play auc- 
tion. Mr. Arkison’s stopping there.” 

“Adele, you beat ’em all for copping 
out the spiffy looking men. He’s a reg- 
ular D double S, Irene.” 

“T) double S? I don’t get you.” puz- 
zled the goddess of the fountain. 

“Dress suit squad. That’s what Len- 
nie’s gang is calling the swells now. 
Gets them fit to be tied. I wonder’— 


exclaimed both 
“That new man in 


young 


inquisitively—‘‘where Lennie was go- 
ing 2?” 
“Oh, I know!” Trene clapped her 


hands with a sudden delighted spasm of 
recollection. “I was starting to tell you 
and forgot. Girls, itll be perfectly 
dreadful, if they do it. I was in the tele- 
phone exchange this afternoon. trying to 
coax Hattie Wells to come over for the 
Entre Nous dance Thursday. and I 
heard Lennie in the next booth with the 
door open, telling one of the Middle- 
burg boys that the gang would be over 
a while to the Street Fair, but they were 
coming back on the nine-thirty so they 
could break up the basket-ball game. 
Oh, Adele, do you think they would?” 

“The first game of the season? Those 
trundle beds!” Miss Doerner pulled a 
grimace of high disdain which covered 
an inward apprehension that there 


row Mamma. Nobody studies in the 
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wasn’t anything Lennie’s gang wouldn't 
take a chance at. 

“TI wonder,” pursued Irene eagerly. 
“if they’re true. Adele: all those dread 
ful things they say about Lennie ?” 

“What things 2” 

“Oh, you know—boozing, 
actress last winter, and’’—she 
her voice to a mysterious whisper—‘“the 
club-house the boys’ve got up on_ the 
Stone Quarry road.” 

“T don't know.” 

) 


pression passed over Miss Doerner’s in 


that 


lowered 


and 


A sudden serious ex 


drummed an ice 
cream spoon abstractedly on the counter 
and gazed out at the gutter of Main 
Street where the October leaves were 
tumbling. “I don’t know. but I’m afraid 
thev are true. Lennie is a good scout; 
but he sure is following the wrong road 


genuous features. She 


now. It’s too bad for his mother and 
sister.” 

“Who’s his sister? That pasty little 
thing that’s always in here hangin: 


around you evenings ?” 

“She used to be in the grammar witl 
us, Irene; Imt I s’pose she flunked her 
grade.” 

“Esta isn’t very said Miss 
Doerner from between tight lips. “She 
works in the box factory now. It’s all 
the money they have coming in. If 
Eddie’d close his pool-room at nine 
o'clock and some of you young Cle 
patras’d quit turning Lennie into a dude 
and a—” 

“Oh, chase yourself, Adele: you’re up 
a tree.” giggled Mona. The two very 
young ladies were not interested in the 
economic destiny of the Everetts. ‘They 
drew up their long chamois gloves and 
adjusted their bracelets complacently. 
“So long, dearie. We’ve got to vamp. 
Wouldn't it be dreadful if those boys did 
put the game on the bum to-night? 
Mind, between the halves, Adele, you 
simply must introduce us to that new 
man.” 


well,” 


II 


“Well. how do we stack up?” 

Adele Doerner asked the question, 
looking out over the narrow balcony of 
the A, O. E. Hall, with its smoke black- 
ened rafters, and dust-dimmed electric 
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lights, and triple tier of young high 
school faces trained down upon the floor 
where the Hopedale ‘‘Hoboes” and Pem- 
bina ‘‘Rexes” were practising baskets. 

Mr. Arkison cleared his throat and 
replied with caution: “I think you're an 
awfully lively bunch.” 

“T mean what do you really think?” 
Miss Doerner regarded him from be- 
tween narrowed lids. ‘That ‘lively 
bunch’ doesn’t let you out.” 

“Well, if it wont offend your local 
pride—” 

“It wont. I’ve lived in four of these 
grape-vine cities in ten years and my 
local pride wouldn’t cover a fig leaf.” 

“Then I'll really tell you. I think 
Pembina is a pretty swift place. It 
seems to me the young fry run this town. 
The first night I strolled around I no- 
ticed that the streets, and the picture 
show, and the drug-store were full of 
young girls that ought to be at home 
doing their lessons. And I'll put it easy 
that every evening there are more than 
fifty young fellows holding down the 
sidewalk around the cigar-store and 
Eddie’s poolroom. I’ve shot a few cues 
with them. They’re clever enough boys ; 
but they pull too much of the rough 
stuff.” 

“T guess you’ve got Pembina’s num- 
ber, all right, Mr. Arkison. The young 
fry do run the burg; and they don’t run 
it—they run away with it. All the girls 
think of is monogrammed bracelets and 
flirting, and just now it’s neck and neck 
between the I) double S and Lennie’s 
gang to see which can terrorize the 
town. 

“But’’—she caught herself up shortly 
—‘T oughtn’t to be talking this way 
about the bunch. They all treat me 
white. You can’t help getting fond of 
people that drop around for their egg- 
nog or marshmallow daffydill every day 
in the month. The boys are always ask- 
ing me to everything from a dance to a 
Sunday-school picnic; and the girls give 
fudge parties and tell me their secrets. 
I don’t know why they do it. I guess it 
goes with the job—” 

“T guess,” interrupted Mr. Arkison, 
“it’s because you’re a good sport—too 
good for Pembina.” 

She ignored the 


compliment and 
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leaned over the rail. ‘“‘Look,” she cried, 
“the team’s got a bigger numeral this 
year. It seems good to see Les’ Cotton 
back in the game. He’s the best dribbler 
in the Valley League. I wonder what 
rules they’re going to play under this 
year. Why, there’s Stew Harrison in a 
suit. He hasn’t any license to make the 
squad ; never hangs to his man. I'll bet 


that’s what’s made Lennie’s crowd 
sore.” 
“What's all this rumor about their 


putting the game on the Fritz?” 

“Only a high school bluff.” 

Before Mr. Arkison had time to spec- 
ulate further upon this bellicose possi- 
bility, the game began. It was a loosely 
played half, between teams scarcely yet 
in condition ; but the crowd made up in 
enthusiasm. As the period ended—with 
Hopedale one basket ahead, the two 
young ladies of the ‘hinky-dees” came 
scrambling across a sea of benches and 
presented themselves blithely. 

“Oh, Adele, I lost my vanity-box this 
afternoon,” fibbed Irene. “]id you find 
it in The Paris? My dear, I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t know you had an out-of- 
towner with you.” 

When Adele had performed the de- 
sired introductions, the young ladies 
went into raptures. 

“Isn't this one scrappy game! I’m just 
dotty over basket-ball.” 

“Passing the season here, I presume ?”’ 

“Mr. Arkison, you’d ought to go out 
for the team. You’d make a_ perfectly 
swell center.” 

“Ta-ta, Adele. Be sure and bring him 
to the Entre Nous Thursday. I'll bet he 
knows all the new spiels.” 

Mr. Arkison smiled with indulgent 
disgust, as the whistle blew for the sec- 
ond half. ‘Who are those flash young 
parrots ?” 

“I’m sorry to say,” Miss Doerner ex- 
plained, “that they are not daughters of 
the left-handed lady who runs the Blue 
Turkey Saloon, but children of our best 
families. One’s father is a well-to-do con- 
tractor and the other a pillar of the 
Presbyterian church. Hullo, what’s the 
row at the door?” 

A thrill of whispers swept through 
the benches; then silence, focused upon 
the gallery entrance. Irene’s “dope” was 
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correct. It was the gang. At that mo- 
ment Lennie and Company were forcing 
themselves past the ticket taker without 
the formality of a quarter. Jack Schwend 
pinned the unhappy youth to the wall, 
while the gang gamboled by. Lennie, with 
a heavy list to port, headed for an unoc- 
cupied bench at the far end of the gal 
lery. He slouched down. crossed his feet 
on the rail, took out a box of cigarettes. 
lighted one unsteadily. and puffed it be- 
tween threats to “clean up” on anybody 
who objected to smoke in the hall. The 
gang disposed themselves amid whoop 
and cat-calls. Jack Schwend ad 
dressed a near-by voung lady in lavender 
as his “violet kiddo” and requested her 
to ‘come set with me.” The invaders lost 
no time in harassing the offending Stew. 

“Stewie, youre rotten!’ Lennie 
shouted. “You've got an eve like a 
wooden Indian. We want Stewie out of 
the game.” 

At this juncture, the 
time and addressed the gallery: 
this is our first game. If we don’t give 
Hopedale a gentlemanly deal, they wont 
come over again. All the management 
asks is fair play. Cheering is all right; 
but kindly cut out the remarks.” 

A volley of groans greeted this speech, 
Jack had loosened a lath from his seat. 
He sent it flying over the rail 
with a martial lurch: “Let's go 
down and clean out the dump.” 

\long the line came a salvo of femi- 


la’s 


referee called 


OVS, 


Lennie 


arose, 


nine screams and a general tightening 
around anything solid escorts could lay 
their hands on. 

“Fold these cuff-links for me. please ; 
they’re half-carat.”. Mr. Arkison threw 
them into Adele’s lap, followed them 
with his coat, and stood up, rolling his 
sleeves. He didn’t look much like one of 
the I) double S: but Miss Doerner only 
remembered afterward that he 
blue plaited shirt and that his large 
mouth had taken on a grim slant down- 
ward. 

Lennie advanced with a contemptuous 
stare. “Who are you. guy? Get out of 
my way.” 

Mr. Arkison reached forward and 
caught him by the nape of the neck, 
and with his free hand administered to 
Jack Schwend a punch that sent him 


wore a 
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spinning over a_ seat-back. ‘hen he 
wheeled round on the rest of the gang. 
“Look here, you young thugs,” he called 
to them, “what do you mean by such a 
disturbance? What kind of sports are 
you, rough-housing your own team in a 
close game like this ?”’ 

“Get to him; beat him up,” admon- 
ished Jack; but Lennie could only swear 
under his breath and squirm purple. The 
new-man-in-town calmly dragged him 
down the aisle and held him up to the 
view of the floor. “Just one more yap 
out of any of you and I'll throw this 
little rat over the rail.” 

There moment of 
dense that Adele Doerner could hear the 
tick of the eight-day clock at the far 
end of the hall; then Mr. Arkison mo 
tioned the referee to continue the game, 
and returned to his seat. Lennie, sobered, 
slunk muttering behind a post, while a 
brilliant basket by Les’ Cotton turned 
the crowd’s high-keyed tension back 
upon the play. 

“And you didn’t even that 
pointed collar!” Miss oerner’s 
only comment to the hero of the evening 

“I’m sorry,” he said soberly, resum 
ing his cuff-links, “if I’ve made you con 
spicuous. I’m afraid it wasn’t a very 
fortunate introduction into Pembina so- 
ciety.” 

“Fortunate! You don’t know Pembina 
society. There isn’t a girl in the hall 
that wouldn’t give her best petticoat to 
be sitting here beside you.” 

He shot her a sidelong glance, then 
settled back quizzically to watch the 
game, “Well, they can keep their petti- 
coats. I’m satisfied.” 


was a silence so 


muss 
was 


[Il 


“Oh, Adele, come over home quick! 
Something terrible’s happened.” The 
door of Miss Doerner’s tiny boudoir on 
Maple Street hinged back with a spasm 
and Esta Everett burst into the room. 
“It’s Lennie. Just now the door-bell 
rang, and Mother went; but there was 
nobody there—only a couple of boys 
running off down the street. And she 
found Lennie lying on the porch—wnder 
liquor!” She sank the phrase to a whis- 
per. “Oh, Adele, do hurry. I’m afraid 








to come spying around here. 





It isn’t often we entertain ladies; but if you'd like a 


Lennie supplemented, truculently, 


you pinched for breaking into a private club?” 
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he'll die; he’s groaning so, and his chest 
goes up and down—” Her panic-stricken 
eyes for the first time took in Miss 
Doerner’s crepe meteor and the evening 
wrap flung over a chair. “Why. you were 
going out, weren’t you. to the Entre 
Nous dance? Never mind; [ll get Mrs. 
Ranney to come over.” 

“Mrs. Ranney, Nonsens¢ She doesn’t 
know any more about like this 
than a poker chip.” Adele slipped on a 
raincoat and hurried down to the street. 
“There comes Mr. Arkisor 
me for the dance. I’m afraid V1l have to 
tell him, Esta. We can’t manage Lennie 
alone.” 

“Must you. Adele? We might as well 
have sent for the doctor. It'll be all 
over town in the morning. and I can 
never hold up my head again.” 

“There, girlie. don’t cry in the street. 
I think we can trust Mr. Arkison.” As 
he came up to them, she explained at 
once: “Mr. Arkison, they’re in trouble 
it Esta Everett’s. Lennie’s sick. Do you 
mind if we stop around there on the 
way to the dance?” 

“Certainly not.” He caught her sleeve 
n a low aside. “But do you think he’d 
want me after what happened at—” 

“Hell want 
served the lady with asperity. 

But Lennie was just then past want- 
ing. as he lay at full length in the hall. 
under the — flickering Miss 
Doerner stooped down, the 
strangle hold of his tie, and rested her 
hand a moment on his heaving 
“The first thing.” she commanded, “is 
to get him up to his room. Mr. Arkison, 
if you'll lift under his shoulders, I think 
{ can manage—”’ 

But before she could finish, the new 
water-works’ superintendent had lifted 
Lennie like a puling babe and was fol- 
lowing [Esta upstairs. They laid him on 
his room’s narrow iron bed in the midst 
of his dusty dumb-bells, and dance 
favors, and the smiling photographs of 
innocent young high school girls. 

“Now,” Miss Doerner directed. ‘he’s 
got to be stripped, and put under a 
shower, and wrapped in blankets for the 
night.” 

“Oh, 
shock ?” 


a——Case 


how to get 


whomever he gets.” ob- 


gas-jet. 


kk osened 


chest. 


Adele, wont it kill him, the 
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“No, it wont kill him, Esta. Can you 
handle him, Mr. Arkison ?”’ 

“Leave it to me. I didn’t room three 
years in a tech’ chambers for nothing.’ 

Miss Doerner inspected the bathroom. 
“There isn’t a shower, of course; but I 
think the hand spray will do.” With a 
grim flicker, she ran her eye over her 
escort. from his white tie to his smart 
pumps. “I’m afraid you'll have to strip 
too, We'll leave vou the upper floor for 
a half hour, If you want anything cal 
down.” : 

But it was almost an hour before Mr 
Arkison descended to the three women 
huddled around a skimpy fire Miss 
Doerner was coaxing in the sitting-room 
grate. She intercepted him in the hall 
“How’s the patient?” 

“Wrapped snug and stowed away trig 
as a sailor—and quite as seasick. Shall 
we go on to the dance now or are you 
too upset ?” 

She hesitated. “I’m afraid I’m needed 
right here. This is a sort of climax to 
Lennie’s carryings-on and Mrs. Everett's 
nerves have gone to pieces.” 

“Good. Pll stay, too, and sit up with 
the boy.” 

“No, it wouldn't 
him gratefully but decidedly. “There 
wont anything happen that I can’t 
manage. And in the morning, when thei 
excitement is over, it might make Esta 
and her mother—more She 
lowered her voice. “I’m awfully sorry— 
this would have been your first dance! 
And I'd been counting on teaching you 
that new one-step.” 

“Never mind. I'll get that next time.’ 
He paused solicitously on the threshold 
“There is nothing more I can do?” 

“Nothing.” Miss Doerner shook her 
head; then quite suddenly she stretched 
out her hand and found his in an in 
stant’s firm pressure. “Mr. Man, we 
wont any of us soon forget—what you’ve 
done for Lennie to-night.”’ 


do.”’—she refused 


sensitive.” 


IV 


“Mr. Arkison,’—it was Miss 
Loerner’s voice, speaking evenly over 
the ’phone—“‘if you haven’t anything on 
for to-night, I want you to ask me out 
buggy riding.” 
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“Vou’re asked,”” came back the answer 
that clinched cordially about its hearer’s 
heart, “but sha’n’t I make it an auto’ ?” 

“No, please. Get the roan from Baw- 
man’s livery, with a wide phaeton, and 
call around for me at nine.” 

“Nine! What kind of a joy ride is 
this? Any other specifications ?” 

“None, except” —the voice hesitated a 
moment—‘“‘this isn’t a pleasure party. 
All you have to do is to play up. I’m on 
the warpath.” 

At nine-thirty the roan was speeding 
silently along the Stone Quarry road. 
It was a moonless night. A damp mist 
was already settling over the muddy lit- 
tle river that ran below. When they 
reached the “high bridge.” Adele opened 
fire: 

“It’s Lennie again. He hasn’t been 
home since yesterday morning. His 
mother’s nearly distracted. I’ve promised 
her I’d find him.” 

“Why, isn’t that”—into Mr. Arkison’s 
quiet voice crept an irrepressible shading 
of surprise and doubt—“rather a large 
order? He may be anywhere from the 
hotel bar to Middleburg.” 

“There’s just one place I’m laying 
my book to find him: that cussed elub 
house his gang has got up here behind 
the stone quarry. Every time he loses a 
job, he hikes up here to drown his sor- 
rows—and the Gas Company let him off 
Saturday.” 

Mr. Arkison took a leisurely puff at 
his cigar. ‘““Then you expect to—pinch 
the joint?” 

“Exactly.” 

He whistled. “And bring Lennie home 
to be cried over and forgiven—till the 
next time?” 

She shook her head grimly. “You're 
ahead of your synopsis. We don't get 
that until the next chapter. But this 
business has got to be stopped: Mrs. 
Kverett cries all the time. so she can't do 
her work; and sensitive 
wont even go out to Sunday school. Six 
weeks more’ll break up their home. ‘They 
haven’t money in the house to meet their 
taxes. And Lennie ought to be turning 
in five dollars a week, 

“He’s a horrible example for the 
whole town—if there was anyone in 


Esta’s so she 


Pembina that could see it. Why, he used 
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into The Paris a nice, fresh- 
looking kid, with lots of pep for athlet- 
ics and hiking. Now he’s always down 
town in the daytime and his eyes are 
always blood-shot. ‘Too much poolroom, 
and near-prize-fights, and those fly wait- 
resses in the hotel. Another episode or 
two like last Thursday night’ll land Len- 
nie either in the ‘pen’ or the ‘con.’ If 
there’re any red-blooded men in this 
town, its a wonder to me they haven't 
been out here long age and smashed up 
this club-house. 

“Look here.’—she turned to him with 
a.sudden tightening in her voice—‘‘I ex- 
pect you think I’ve let you in for a lot. 
There are other boys here I’ve known 
longer. but—you don’t talk. If you’re 
tired of being the goat. let me down and 
drive yourself back.” 

Mr. Arkison gave a quiet chuckle. 
“You're a world beater, Miss Doerner. 
I’m going to sit tight.” 

“Thanks,” she said simply; ‘it means 
a lot to have a friend who’s always 
there.” 

They drove on in silence around the 
facade of the quarry. looming steep and 
spectral through the mist. Beyond the 
road bent upward with the river past the 
old mill whose second story Lennie’s 
gang had converted into a club-house. 
Through a dusty pane they caught a 
faint aura of light, as the roan padded 
softly on the turf. 

Miss Doerner sprang down in one 
business-like jump. “Now, Mr. Arkison, 
it’s your job to wait here till I come 
back with Lennie.” 

‘Not on your life!’ With a bound he 
closed a retaining arm about her. “Go up 
there alone! Not many of the men in the 
town would care for the job, and it sends 
the sewing-circle girls into shivers whis 
pering about it.” 

“But I’m not a sewing-circle girl. 
And if you went up, there’d be a mix. 
I’ve a notion they’re like all other half- 
baked boys—a stiff bluff will call them. 
Anyway. I’ve got to try it—alone.” 

He made no motion to release her. “I 
could never forgive myself if—” 

“T know, and you’ll have to face Len- 
nie’s calling you a coward—if I get 
him.” Quietly she laid her free hand 
over his and brushed it aside. “Mr. 


to come 
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Arkison, for Lennie’s sake, you've simply 
got to trust me.” 

“But I’d stand back and let you do 
the talking.” 

“I know that gang. They'd never let 
you beat them to a show-down a second 
time.” 

She stepped softly across the pebbled, 
grass-grown driveway and entered the 
mill. It was dark inside; but the stairs 
were low and broad. She mounted and 
knocked with a low-voiced “Hullo.” 

There was a quick shuffling within. 
“Who's there, you? Why don’t you give 
the password ?” 

“I—I’ve forgotten it.” 

“Gee, it’s a skirt!” After a moment's 
parley, “Is that you, Mabelle?” 

“Ves.” 

Steps approached with alacrity. he 
instant the door gave a crack, Adele 
Doerner pushed in. With one unflinching 
glance, she swept the room’s full bland- 
ishments: the air stale with cigarettes 
and beer; the smoky fire on the stone 
hearth; in the center of the floor a de- 
crepit pool table Eddie had contributed ; 
saloon pictures; Lennie and four hench- 
men playing poker by a smelly lantern; 
Jack Schwend, reclining drowsily on a 
dilapidated sofa. 

Miss Doerner broke the first pause of 
surprised silence that fell over the mill 
“Lennie Everett, it’s you I’ve come after. 
Your mother’s been expecting you home 
for two days.” 

The youth who had opened the door 
stood at doubtful attention; Jack 
Schwend straightened his necktie and 
drew up to a sitting posture; but young 
Iiverett remained seated, turning sul- 
lenly from his game. ‘What do you 
mean, coming out here? Just because 
you’re a friend of my sister’s don't give 
you any permit to butt into my affairs.” 

“But Lennie, your mother’s ’most sick 
She—” 

“Oh, I know. Bawling around again. 
Let me alone. I'll go home when I get 
good and ready.” 

Jack advanced with a leer, and ex- 
tended a chair. “Sit down and make 
yourself sociable. It isn’t often we enter- 
tain ladies; but if you'd like a drink—”’ 

“You've got a nerve.” Lennie supple- 
mented truculently, “to come 


spving 
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} 


around here. D’ you know, we could have 
you pinched for breaking into a private 
club 2?” 

Miss Doerner had 
Now she advanced to the pool table and, 
leaning over its frayed tapis vert, looked 
steadily at the poker party. “Yes.” she 
said evenly. “I suppose you could. And 
what do you think would happen to you 
and your gang. if it got out who broke 


stood motionless 


into the grocery at > Kessel’s Corners, 
and how Steve Stimmel’s barn was fired. 
and why Mabelle Davis daresn’t come 
back to her sister’s ?”’ 

There was a moment of abysma 
silence; then one or two of the boys 


laughed uneasily—but their faces were 


chalky. “If you did welch on us.’”’ Len 
nie began, ‘‘we’d get to you so quick—!" 
A look from Jack silenced him. “1 


guess it’s a show-down. And maybe your 
old lady is loco.” 

Without looking to left or right. Len- 
nie reached his cap from a wooden 
peg and followed Miss Doerner out 
“You don’t think I’m going to walk in 
there to-night?’ he demanded, as they 
left the mill. She pointed to the phaeton. 
He got in without any answer to Mr. 
Arkison’s, “Hullo, Everett.’ The seat 
was crowded and they drove swiftly 
After a mile of portentous silence, Miss 
Doerner spoke : 

“Lennie, how many jobs have you lost 
this year?” 

“None of your business.” 
pause: “Four.” 

“Don’t you think it’s about time you 
settled down to stay at home and help 
your folks—before your mother’s wor 
ried into the hospital ?”’ 

“Darn it, I can’t stay in that dump 
She’s forever bawling and Fsta nags me 
all over the house.” 

“But Lennie. they wouldn't 
straighten up, if you’d—” 

“Took here, Miss Buttinski.”’ he flared 
suddenly, “what license have vou got, 
anyway, mixing in our family affairs? 
When I get home, I—”’ 

“No license that I’ve paid for. What 
time is it?” 

They were approaching the street 
lights. Mr. Arkison looked at his watch. 
“\ quarter to eleven.”’ 

“Lennie,” the girl went on. “I'm not 
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taking you home. I’m taking you to the 
eleven-fifteen train.” 

“What do you 
startled. ‘They 
cops ?” 

“No, and they wont be, if you play up. 
Listen: I’ve got you a ticket to Sharon- 
ville and a job in our store there. You’re 
on the delivery wagon mornings and be- 
hind the fountain afternoons.” 

“But I can’t go to-night. I’ve got to 
go home first and—” 

“No, you’re going to-night. You can 
stop at the hotel and we'll send your 
things after you to-morrow. In the morn- 
ing at eight o’clock you go up to The 
Paris and say you’re the fellow Miss 
Doerner sent.” 

“But I—I never worked in a confec- 
tionery—” 

The words stuck despairingly in his 
throat and he got down without ado. 
They had crept up upon the depot. There 
was a ten-minute wait. On the platform 
he stood sullenly apart, with his hands 
in his pockets and his cap slouched over 
his eyes. 

When the train came in, Miss Doerner 
went up to him and slipped a bill into 
his fist. “That’s for the first week. Till 
you get a start. You can pay me any time. 
Lennie—good-by.” 

He mumbled a dubious ‘Thank you,” 
gave a stealthy glance around as if he 
would have liked to run, then started to 
climb aboard; but Mr. Arkison’s broad 
hand on his shoulder swung him 
about : 

“Good-by, Everett. Good luck to your 
new job. Stick, old man, stick. If you’re 
lonesome any time, drop me a card and 
I’1l come over and spend Sunday.” 

The boy suddenly jerked away and 
stumbled up the steps of the car. Inside, 
they saw him sink into a seat and bury 
his face in his hands against the green 
plush upholstery. 

The train pulled slowly away into the 


mean?’ He cried, 
aint after me—the 
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night and left them on the platform 
alone. ‘Well, he’s gone,” Miss Doerner 
sighed. “It’s up to Sharonville now. 
Thank you—about Sunday. You will go 
over, wont you? I think you’ve got a 
hold on Lennie. The morning after his 
spree he wrote you a note. Esta found 
the pieces in the waste basket. Of course 
it would have been too much to expect 
him to send it; but it proves even hel- 
lions have hearts.” 

“If you can ever get to them. And you 
got to Lennie’s all right. But why,” Mr. 
Arkison queried, soberly, startled out of 
his every-day masculine complacency, 
“__life’s so full of one’s own affairs,— 
why did you take the trouble?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” She hesitated 
thoughtfully. “I guess it was that Hope- 
dale game. It whipped up to a cream a 
whole lot of things I’d been feeling, and 
I—well, I’m just sorry for all those 
foolish young things like Lennie and 
Schwend, and Irene and Mona, and the 
D double S, with their cigarettes and 
lushing and stroll dates ard _ spiels. 
They’re on a terribly swift road in Pem- 
bina just now—but they don’t know 
where they’re going. I was on that road 
once too, Mr. Arksion. and some one 
jerked me up. I didn’t thank the party 
then, but now—I guess we aint any of 
us so very sure of ourselves and it’s about 
the only excuse we can make for living, 
passing those turns along.” 

She faced up the track and waved her 
hand at the last faint nimbus of the 
train. ‘‘Good-by, Lennie,” she repeated 
softly. ‘Stick, old man. stick.” 

Then she led the way to the whinnying 
roan. “I’m sorry,” she said. ‘“‘Here’s an- 
other Thursday gone and I haven't 
taught you that one-step yet.” 

“Don’t worry about that.” He turned 
toward her with shining eyes. ‘“There’s 
a lot of Thursdays coming—and you 
have taught me something that’s enough 
sight more worth while.” 
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is Pigs.” Now Mr. Butler has hit upon a new cast of laugh provokers 

the “freaks” of a big circus. This is the first of the series. We pre 
sent it with the assurance that [Ellis Parker Butler and Rea Irvin ar: 
going to entertain vou for several months to come. 


HE two sections of train bear 
ing the Great Monster Com 
bined Shows had just left Mil- 
lidgeville. and the lady and 
centlemen freaks were retiring the 
night in their sleeping car at the end of 


for 


the second section. The train was rum 
bling across the bridge between Mil 
lidgeville and Fahnestock when Made 


moiselle Syrilla uttered a scream that 
would have made the Circassian Lady’s 


hair stand on end if her hair had not 
been neatly packed in the wardrobe 
trunk in the car ahead. As it was, the 
hair could not hear the scream. 


“Oh! Oh!” screamed Syrilla. ““There’s 
aman in my berth! A man! A fat man!” 

The sleeping car was divided into two 
sections by a partition of southern ping 
flooring. A door, with a bolt on the 
ladies’ side, was hung in the partition. 
It was a chain bolt, so that the door 


could be left slightly ajar to permit 
passage of air. but even with this venti 
lation the car was—in this hot st 
weather—as Hoxie. the Strong 
said. “hotter than Hades.’ 
Che car was rather crude. 
upholstery encumbered it. The bunks did 
up or let down. They 
permanent fixtures, for the car had been 
reconstructed from an old caboose. An 
ordinary sleeping car would have served 
but poorly the requirements of the 
General Thumb, the Dwarf. and 
Major Ching. the Giant, for example. 
divided two bunks that lay end to end. 
a hole being cut in the separating par 
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N O useless 
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tition so that Major Ching’s feet and 
twenty-four inches of his ankles could 
utilize the unoccupied space at the foot 
of (;eneral Thumb’s bunk. The Prin 
cess Zozo, on the ladies’ side. had a 
bunk with stout wire netting hinged 
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over the front. This was because Orlan- 
do, her favorite python—she was the 
snake charmer—had had _ indigestion 
ever since he ate that leather chair cush- 
ion at Dayton, and was subject to night- 
mare, and when in the throes of night 
mare he imagined his tail was a rival 
and bit it, unless he could feel the com 
forting presence of his beloved Princess 
Zozo. So the Princess took Orlando to 
hed with her. and he was calm and 
peaceful as long as he could nestle his 
head on her shoulder. 

Syrilla’s bunk was on the lower tier. 
and was lower than the other bunks of 
the tier, being built flat on the floor, This 
was for safety. She was the Fat Woman. 
and there was a standing offer of $10.000 
to be paid anvone who could produce a 
fatter woman than Syrilla. The money 
had never been claimed for the simple 
reason that there was no fatter woman. 
She was so fat that she wore inner-tubes 
of bicycle tires for garters. They wer 
childs’ size bievcle tires. of course. Be 
cause of her weight it was thought best 
to build her bunk immediately on the 
floor of the car lest she fall out of bed 
and break the car in two. 

Another reason for placing Svyrilla’s 
bunk immediately on the floor was her 
proneness to bruise. Even a gentle love 
tap on the arm turned her delicate 
flesh black and blue. and her calves were 
permanently purple from the continual 
pinchings they received from skeptical 
parties who doubted that she was real. 
Like the Living Skeleton. whose name 
was Mr. Lonergan, Syrilla had to avoid 
bumps and falls, but for another reason. 
He was so brittle he would break. but 
she was so tender she would bruise. And 
there was a great deal of her to bruise. 
So she slept low. 

At Syrilla’s cry of distress Mr. Loner 
gan doubled his fists and his eves glared. 

“Ching!” he cried. “Ching, help me 
out of this. Something is the matter with 
Syrilla. I must go to her.” 

“No rushee! No rushee!”’ said the 
Giant from his kneeling position on the 
floor of the car. “If muchee mlatter, 
sendee Hoxie. Hoxie strong. Hoxie 
blake him in two. You stay in tube. You 
don’t want blake in two.” 

Mr. Lonergan gritted his teeth, but 
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he was helpless—as helpless as a woman 
in a hobble skirt. In fact, he was even 
more helpless, tubed as he was for the 
night. Mr. Lonergan had been a Living 
Skeleton by profession for many years 
and had practiced his profession mainly 
with traveling shows, and experience 
had taught him wisdom. ‘Trains running 
on special schedule over sometimes poor 
ly managed roads are subject to many 
accidents, and time and again Mr. Lon- 
ergan, who was very brittle, had been 
more or less seriously broken in accidents 
that had no more than jarred the other 
passengers. He had, therefore, invented 
a sleeping bag for himself. It was made 
of steel and looked something like a 
stove-pipe and was but slightly larger 
in diameter. It was lined with soft wool. 
but the steel was tough and could with 
stand the blow of a sledge hammer 
When Mr. Lonergan had been put into 
his sleeping bag he felt safe against 
wreck. It was hot. but what flesh he lost 
by perspiration he was glad to lose. It 
kept him in fine condition, as bony as a 
knitting needle. 

“Hoxie?” he cried now with disgust 
“Tt is always Hoxie! Whenever anything 
is to be done for Syrilla it is always 
Hoxie. If she falls, it is Hoxie to pick 
her up.” 

“Well, who else in this show could 
pick her up?” asked General ‘Thumb. “I 
couldn't. You couldn't. It’s either the 
Strong Man or get the derrick. isn’t it? 
You're unreasonable, Lonergan.” 

“Just the same I’m going to Syrilla,’ 
said Mr. Lonergan, and he began to hop 
toward the partition door—for his sleep 
ing tube confined his legs so tightly 
that hopping was the only method of lo- 
comotion possible to him. 

“Stop! exclaimed General Thumb. 
“Have you no sense of decency? Would 
you enter the women’s quarters un 
dressed ?”’ 

“Undressed?” snarled Mr. Lonergan. 
“Aint [ more dressed when I’m un- 
dressed than when I’m dressed? Do you 
think Syrilla is an X Ray? Do you 
think she can see through this infernal 
stove-pipe? I tell you I'm going to Sy- 
rilla.”’ 

In the meanwhile Syrilla’s screams 
continued, for she was the most timid 
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of creatures and she had thrown herself 
back so violently from her bunk after 
peeping into it, that she had forced 
herself into the opposite bunk in a sit- 
ting posture, and although her friends 
jerked and pulled at her arms, they were 
unable to get her out again and she was 
rapidly becoming hysterical. Hoxie, the 
Strong Man, driven to violence by the 
sounds of her distress, had put his hands 
through the opening of the partition 
doorway and was trying to wrest the 
chain asunder as he wrenched chains at 
every performance in the Side Show, but 
this was a real chain and it defied his 
efforts. The men were in an agony of dis- 
tress, knowing some horrible affair must 
have happened to set Syrilla screaming, 
and yet unable to judge just how 
horrible. 

The strain was, perhaps, most terrible 
on Major Ching, although he was not 
—like Mr. Lonergan and Hoxie—in 
love with Syrilla. On the other hand, he 
was torn by the most conflicting desires. 
A great battle was being raged between 
his sense of what was seemly and his 
sense of what was necessary at the mo- 
ment. To an outsider it would have 
seemed that he was praying for guid- 
ance, but this was not so. He was on his 
knees for another reason. 

As the partition between the apart- 
ments of the ladies and gentlemen did 
not reach to the top of the car, it had 
long since been decided that Major 
Ching, on account of his height, must 
drop on his knees whenever he entered 
the sleeping car, and, as a man of honor 
should, he invariably dropped: to his 
knees and remained on them from the 
time he entered the car until he crawled 
into his bunk. On account of his great 
weight, this walking about on a hard 
floor of the car hurt his knees, and he 
had bought a pair of soft boxing gloves 
which he strapped on his knees. There 
was something almost uncanny in the 
sight of Major Ching kneeling along the 
car floor on his noiseless knee-pads. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Ching,” cried 
Hoxie, as he jerked at the chain, “don’t 
stand anchored there like a—like a Chi- 
nese junk. Stand up and see who is mur- 
dering Syrilla.” 

“You flinkee I asked 


lought to?” 
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Ching. “Maybe laidlies no dressee.’ 

“Qh, the dickens with dressee !’”’ cried 
Hoxie. ‘“That’s all the women ever think 
of; don’t you begin thinking dress. 
Somebody is murdering Syrilla. This is 
no time for prudishness. Stand up!” 

Major Ching stood up. He leaned his 
arms on the partition and stared. For a 
moment, perhaps, he thought he was in 
Japan, so numerous seemed the kimonos, 
crowded in the narrow aisle of the car. 

“What is it? What’s happening?” 
asked General ‘Thumb. 

Major Ching turned his head toward 
his fellows. 

“Fat laidlie got big fit,” he said. ‘Fat 
laidlie stickee in bunk. She no fit.” 

“Ah!” said Hoxie with disgust. ‘First 
you sav she has a fit, and then you say 
she hasn’t a fit. What’s the matter with 
you anyway ?” 

“Fat laidlie stick in bunk. No fit, so 
hab plenty fit,” said Ching. 

“Oh, men, don’t waste time listening 
to him!” cried Mr. Lonergan pleading 
ly. “Do something! Somebody lean me 
up against the partition and some one 
can shin up me and see what is really 
the matter. Please, men!” 

Hoxie did not hesitate. He slammed 
Mr. Lonergan against the partition and 
shinned up him, standing with his foot 
on Mr. Lonergan’s head. He reached the 
top just in time to hear a new scream, 
this time from Princess Zozo, and he 
saw her fall back inert upon the wedged- 
in Syrilla. In an instant Hoxie was over 
the partition and had dropped to the 
floor on the other side. ‘The women were 
shrinking away from Syrilla’s bunk, 
leaving poor Syrilla and Princess Zozo 
to care for themselves. 

“What's the matter?” 
crowding in among them. 

“Oh, we don’t know!” exclaimed the 
Circassian Girl, who was as bald as a 
billiard ball when unwigged, “Syrilla 
screamed and she’s so_ hysterical 
can’t tell, and Zozo just took one look 
into Syrilla’s bunk and fainted, and 
we're all afraid to look.” 

“Leave it to ” said 


Hoxie asked, 


she 


me, Mr. Hoxie 
fearlessly. “One of you get something 
to pour on Zozo. Syrilla, dear, try to be 
calm; Hoxie will protect you. Now, all 
of you stand back.” 
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To get at the bunk Hoxie had to get 
down on his hands and knees, and he 
did this, which brought his face close 
to the pillow. Instantly his countenance 
turned red with rage. 

“Hah!” he cried. “Here you!” he 
shouted into the bunk. ‘What do you 
mean. skulking in there. frightening 
these women out of their wits? Come 
out of there. before I brain you. Come 
out of there, vou wretch!” 

Mr. Lonergan, leaned against the par 
tition, with the other men taking turns 
standing on his head. suffered new ag- 
onies to hear his rival so bravely defend 
ing Syrilla. 

“Come out, I tell you!” shouted Mr. 
lioxie, and there was a weak whimper 
ug from the interior of the bunk. 

“[ didn’t mean any harm,” said a 
meek voice. “Don't do anything to me 
Don't hurt me. V'1l come out.” 

“Come out then.” said Howie. and 

e intruder came. It seemed to be a 
man, and a fat man. Howie tried to re 
call that he had seen the man taking part 

the Big Show—riding bareback, driv 


a 


ny the chariot in the hippodrome race— 





—but at last he decided that this must 
be one of the performers in the Gigan- 
tic Ballet and Spectacle. Presented at a 
Cost of $50,000, Unequaled in the 
World’s Most Famous Spectacles, Em- 
ploying 500—Count Them—500 Baller 
inos, Coryphees, Danseuses—The whole 
arranged, planned and staged by Signor 
Popetti, the world-famous arranger, 
stager and planner, and entitled Nero, 
or The Destruction of Rome. 

The costume of the intruder gave col 
or—brilliant color—to this supposition, 
but his face was unfamiliar to Hoxie. 

“Well!” cried Hoxie in a thundering 
voice. folding his arms and staring an- 
grily at the cause of Syrilla’s distress. 
“Aint you ashamed of yourself, a great 
big man like vou. frightening ladies this 
way?” 

“But—but I aint a man,” said the in- 
truder stutteringly. 

“What do you mean then, a great big 
woman like you—" began Hoxie less 
ferociously, for he knew it was rude to 
speak to a woman harshly. 

“But—but I aint a woman,” said the 
intruder. “I’m a—I’m a—”’ 
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“Now, none of that:” said Hoxie. 
“Don’t you try to tell me you are a 


child. There never was a child as big 
and plump and—” 

“But—but I’m not a child 
intruder. 

“What are you then?’ asked Hoxie. 

“T’m—I’m a ghost,” said the intruder. 

Hoxie stepped back and looked at the 
intruder sharply. If he was a ghost he 
was one of the stoutest ghosts on record, 
for he had two or three double chins. 
His hair was cut so short that one could 
see the pink scalp through it, and his 
head was round and solid looking. As if 
to lessen its severity. he wore a wreath of 
golden laurel leaves on his head. and in 
his plump but trembling hand he held a 
golden lyre. His distress at the sharp 
words of Hoxie was evident, but what 
far more distressed him was his own 
costume. Fis principal garment was a 
crimson tunic, belted at the waist with 
a golden leather belt, and bordered with 
pink, and in it he would have looked 
like a fat but noble Roman if it had not 
happened to be a boy’s size tunic. On 
this account the skirt did not reach his 
knees, and the upper portion did not 
meet in the back by some three inches, 
and the ghost—if it was a ghost—lost 
much dignity in his attempts to pull 
down the skirt of his tunic and close the 
waist in the back at the same time. 

“Yes, you are a ghost!” said Hoxie 
sarcastically. “You’re a nice looking 
ghost, you are! You can’t make me be- 
lieve you are a ghost, snooping around in 
a sawed-off petticoat like that.” 

“But I am a ghost. If you don’t bhe- 
lieve it, pinch ‘me.”’ 

Mr. Hoxie reached down and pinched 
the intruder on the leg. Mr. Hoxie. be- 
ing accustomed to pinch packs of play- 
ing cards until the juice ran out of them, 
was a strong pincher. His thumb and 
forefinger grasped a portion of the in- 
truder’s calf and pinched it. 

“Wou-wouch!” cried the intruder, 
dropping his lyre and rubbing his calf 
with one hand while he held the back of 
his waist together with the other. ‘You 
oughtn’t to pinch like that. That would 
make a real ghost holler.” 

“Qh, ho!” said Hoxie. 
not a real ghost ?” 


.”’ said the 


“Then you're 
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“Well, maybe not really real,” said 
the intruder. ‘I’m only a ghost in spirit. 
I—I—” He looked about, 
face. ‘“Popetti isn’t here, is he?” 

“Popetti?” said Hoxie. “Do you 
think the great Popetti, the world’s most 
famous ballet master and producer of 
spectacles—not meaning eye glasses— 
travels in a hot, musty, condemned bake- 
oven of a car like this? Do you think a 
swelled-headed Italian like him would 
travel in a cattle-car like this?” 

The intruder breathed a deep breath 
of relief. 

“Say that word again!” he begged. 

“Cattle-car.” said Mr. Hoxie. 

“No, that other word. ‘The word you 
called Popetti,” said the intruder. 

“Swelled-headed Italian,” said Hoxie. 

The effect on the intruder was instan- 
taneous. He threw his arms around 
Hoxie and laid his head on Hovxie’s 
shoulder. He almost wept. 

“Here now!” said Hoxie. ““Take that 
tin wreath out of my ear, will you? 
What’s the matter with you, anyway? 
That’s no way for a ghost to behave- 
not even a half-ghost.”’ 

“T am among friends.” exclaimed the 
intruder, and he blushed a vivid red as 
he saw the Circassian Girl looking at 
his knees. “I will tell vou the truth. I 
am not a real ghost.” He pulled down 
his tunic skirt. and held it down with 
one hand as he went on. “I am only 
ghosting for revenge. I thought this was 
Popetti’s car. I stole in and hid here. 
At the stroke of midnight—if there was 
anything to stroke midnight on a circus 
train—l meant to arise in a glare of 
greenish light—” 

“As if there was any greenish light on 
a circus train!” said Mr. Hoxie. 

“Tve got a can of greenish light in the 
bunk there,” said the intruder. ‘I was 
going to set it off with a match and ap- 
pear in it—spectrally, you know. You 
know who I represent, don’t you?” 

‘The babes in the wood,” said Gen- 
eral Thumb, who was now standing on 
Mr. Lonergan’s head and peering over 
the partition. 

“T represent Lucius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus,” said the intruder, drawing him- 
self up proudly, and then suddenly let- 
ting himself down again as he remem- 
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bered his knees, ‘“—later known as Nero 
Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus, 
[;mperor.” 

“Say it again,” came in muffled tones 
from Mr. Lonergan on the other side of 
the partition. 

“Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus Nero 
Claudius Cesar Drusus Germanicus, 
I:mperor,” said the intruder. 

“Well, Lucy.” said Hoxie. “‘all that 
name might be a fault but it’s no excuse. 
What has it to do with snooping into the 
ladies’ end of this car.” 

“I'm Nero.” said Mr. Lueyv—for so 
he was thenceforward called. ‘I’m the 
real original Nero. Don’t [I look like— 
wouldn’t I look like a noble Roman—if 
[ had a man’s size tunic? I leave it to 
the ladies. If I had clothes enough to— 
to look noble. wouldn't I look noble? 
In a pose like this, now.” 

He picked up his lyre. adjusted his 
laurel wreath and posed. 

“Nero playing the lyre while 
burns!’ he said. 

He threw down the lyre and folded 
his fat arms. 

“Nero watching the 
gladiators.” he ejaculated. 

“How grand!” exclaimed 
from her wedged-in position in the bunk. 

“Grand is the only word.” agreed Mr. 
Lucy. “And grand I was until Popetti 
got jealous of me.” 

“Of you? The great Popetti 
of you?” cried Hoxie. 

“He was as sore as a mashed toe.” said 
Mr. Lucy elegantly. “Like I said. I was 
the original and only Nero. [ got the 
job, fifteen dollars a week. when the 
show started on the road. Mv shape done 
it. You can see I’ve got an clegant. 
Nero-ish shape. Well. you know that 
there Third Grand Spectacle of the 
Nero business—where they give the old 
snoozer a Triumph and the captive na- 
tions of the world march past the im- 
perial throne? There was one girl always 
took my eye. She was a beauty. she was. 
I like hair. I can’t help it. but to my 
notion, hair is a woman’s crowning glory, 
as I read once in a hair-tonic advertise- 
ment. And this girl had some hair! Long 
and yellow—and—” 

His emotion was so great he had to 
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“You girls can’t guess how it was,” he 
said to the women. “Now, you bald one, 
for instance,” he said to the Circassian 
Girl, “probably don’t think hair hits the 
heart, but it does. You can’t understand 
how, but it does. And this girl’s hair was 
wonderful. It stood straight up, like a 
feather duster.” 

The Circassian Girl blushed. He was 
describing her own hair, now reposing 
safely in her costume trunk. 

“Go on!” she said in a low tone. 

“T was hers from the first minute I 
set eyes on her.” said Mr. Lucy. “I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off her. and once, 
when she was marching by—on the arm 
of a skinny fellow’—Mr. Lonergan in 
his tube glowed with pleasure. for he 
knew he was the man referred to and 
remarks on his thinness always pleased 
him—‘“I said ‘Ah, there!’ So Popetti 
fired me.” 

“Fired vou? For that?” asked the Cir- 
cassian Girl breathlessly. 

“He said he fired me for talking in 
the midst of the spectacle. on the grounds 
that Nero was to be seen and not heard,” 
said Mr. Lucy. “But I was wise. I knew 
he was in love with the blondy himself.” 

“Really?” asked the Circassian Girl. 

“Sure!” said Nero. “Anybody would 
be in love with a peach like that. So he 
fired me out of the show. Can you see 
me, losing my fifteen per week and them 
twice-daily glimpses of that hairy queen ? 
And who do you think he put in my 
place? O'Rourke, that was a roustabout 
and stake puller. Him taking my place 
as Nero! Why, anybody but a swelled- 
headed Italian would know that nobody 
but an ex-barkeeper has the physique to 
be Nero. So what did I do? I laid low 
and followed the show, and tried to find 
out get even with Popetti. So I 
found out what the weak spot was. He’s 
afraid of ghosts. So I says. ‘All right, 
Mister Popetti, P11 ghost you. [ll haunt 
you. [ll make you you'd never 
thought of Nero. I'll drive you crazy, I 
will?” 

“How 
Girl. 

“So I made up my mind to be the 
ghost of Nero,” said Mr. Lucy. “and I 
tried to get a rig, but the only one I 
could get was this. I’m renting it hy the 


how to 


wish 


noble!” said the Circassian 
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week—get a dis- x 
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does it?” 

“It fits like a 
postage stamp on 
a barrel of lard.” 


Soy 


said I loxie. \ \ YY ~ 
“That's what | SS Ny Sig 
4 ) Swe 
thought, said \Y 
Mr. Luey, “but Aw 
you an’t’ ever 
tell just how a 


ghost is going to 
look. Maybe a 
vhost would look 
this way. Clothes 
might shrink 
where a ghost of 


a fellow l ike 
Nero stays — or 
burn off around 
the edges, or 


something. So 
that’s how I hap- 
pened to be here. 
| thought — this 
was Popetti’s 
car.” 

“Well, if you 


and Hoxie will Pag 
help pull me out bp ii, 
of this bunk,” yy 1 jf, 
said Syrilla, “I ty, Hy 
wont be mad be- § Yj Uf 
cause you scared 

me. I think it is 


one of the sweet- 
est romantic 
ries I ever heard. Don't pull till I tell 
you. Ghosting for love! Wrap something 
around my wrists, Mr. Hoxie. before you 
take hold; I do bruise up so easy. Zozo, 
take hold of one of my feet. Now, then 
—pull !” 

She came out of the bunk like a cork 
out of a bottle and fell on the floor with 
a thud. Mr. Howie raised her to her feet. 

“Now you men get out of here,” she 
said, “for I’ve got to be rubbed down 
with veterinary liniment or I'll be black 
and blue.” 

Mr. Hoxie led Mr. Lucy out of the 
woman’s section, concealing the amateur 


sto- 
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Mr. Lucy took a condemning pose 
call “registering vengeance.” 
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what the moving-picture people would 


ghost’s bare back as well as he could 
with his own body. When the men were 
gone, Syrilla took the Circassian Girl in 
her arms and kissed her warmly. 

“And to think,” she said, “he never 
knew you was it! Wont he be surprised 
when you put on your wig to-morrow.” 

“I’m going to put it on now. I’m 
never going to take it off again,” said the 
Circassian Girl, whose name was Maggie 
Toole. “TI think he’s a perfectly grand 
man.” 

“So he is, dearie,” said Syrilila. “Now 
all of you come and rub me. Sort of 
spread around and rub the part nearest 














MR. LUCY 


to you and you'll get done quick. Mag- 
cie. if he proposes, don’t you marry him 
unless he agrees to get a bigger dress. 
Love accomplisheth many things, but 
hare knees pall in time. One of you that 
can stoop dig that green fire can out of 
my bunk. I don’t want to have a bruise- 
»icture of a green fire can on me. Don’t 
ou think Mr. Hoxie acted just noble?’ 

“Ves, dearie.” said Maggie. “but you 
lon’t want to forget that Mr. Lonergan 

ould rush in where angels fear to tread 
f he didn’t happen to be tubed up for 
the night. He’s a grand man.” 

Svrilla sighed contentedly. 

“He’s beautifully bony,” she said. ‘1 
uchtn’t to kick. with two such men gone 
m me, Well. the wav I’m fleshed up I 
couldn’t kick if I wanted to.” 

In the men’s compartment the un 
chostly Mr. Lucy found himself among 
sympathetic friends. No one liked Popetti. 
who had conceived the idea of making 
the freaks leave the comfortable chairs 
m their platforms in the side show to 
arade through the big tent in the Tri- 
unph of Nero twice daily. It was now 
nearing midnight—which is the regula- 
tion Ghosts’ Union haunting hour—and 
the private car in which Popetti traveled 
was the next car ahead. All were eager 
for Mr. Lucy to carry out his haunting 
plan except General Thumb, who. while 
friendly to Mr. Lucy, did not think the 
vaunting would be a success. 

“And why?” he asked, from about the 
height of Mr. Lucy’s bare knees. “Be- 
cause how is he to know you are a ghost ? 
How is he to know it is midnight? He 
awakes. He sees a man—a fat man—in 
a twelve-year-old size tunic. How is he 
going to know it is a ghost? I don’t want 
to hurt your feelings, Mr. Lucy, but 
if I was Popetti 1 wouldn’t swoon with 
fright. I’d die laughing.” 

“Tt don’t care if I do kill him, as far 
as that goes,” said Mr. Lucy. “I'd 
lief kill him laughing as any way.” 

“He has no sense of humor; he wont 
laugh,” said Mr, Lonergan. 

They discussed it for several minutes. 
It was finally arranged that all would 
help in the haunting of Mr. Popetti. Mr. 
Lucy had decided what he would say. 
When Mr. Popetti opened his eyes at 
the stroke of midnight he would see the 


as 
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ghost of Nero standing in a fearsome 
attitude in the green light. 

“T’ve got to have that green light!” 
said Mr. Lucy. 

“Syrilla!” called Mr. Howie. ‘Are you 
asleep ?” 

“No, Hoxie.” answered Syrilla. 

“Have Zozo pass me that can of 
green light, will you?” he called. 

“Oh, dearie!” said Syrilla regretfully. 
“Tm sorry, but Zozo’s snake 
lowed it.” 

“Darn that snake!” said Hoxie. in a 
low tone. “It is always swallowing some- 
thing! We’ve got to get along without 
green light.” 

“There’s a green lantern on the back 
end of the car.” General 
Thumb. 

“Tt’s hardly what I expected to have, 
said Mr. Lucy, “but it'll have to do.” 

So it was all arranged. The gentleman 
freaks opened the door of the car and 
stole across the platforms to the door 
of the car ahead and opened it cau 
tiously. General Thumb, being the small 
est and least conspicuous. entered first, 
carrying the green lantern, which cast 
an unearthly light. He stood under a 
chair where he could not he seen and 
held the lantern before him. 

Signor Popetti, in his bed. was sleep- 
ing soundly, and the rattle of the car 
over the rails drowned the sound of Mr. 
Lucy’s feet as he entered the bed-room 
with his harp in his hand and his wreath 
on his head. Mr. Lucy took a condemn 
ing pose—what the moving-picture peo- 
ple would call “registering vengeance.” 
The green light gave his bare legs an 
uncanny look. Major Ching. with the 
tin cup from the water cooler in his 
hand, stood at the door with one hand 
upholding Mr. Lonergan in his tube. 

“Now!” hissed Mr. Lucy, and Major 
Ching slowly struck twelve times on the 
steel sleeping tube of Mr. Lonergan, 
with the tin cup. Signor Popetti opened 
his eyes. 

For a moment or two he stared daz- 
edly at the figure before him while Ma- 
jor Ching completed the striking of the 
hour. 

“What iz zis?” he asked suddenly. 

“Popetti!’’ said Mr. Lucy in a sepul- 
chral voice. “I am the ghost of Nero! 


so swal- 


suggested 


” 
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For your sins and the tough way you 
stage me in the big top I have come to 
haunt you. ‘Vhrice—which is the same as 
three times— | 

your impending doom, 
neck unless vou scoot back 


will come to warn vou of 
‘hen vou will 


get it in thr 
to Italy. Do you get that?” 

Popetti seemed dike one fascinated. 
He seemed to be staring al the bare 
knees of Mr. Lucy. Instinetively Mr. 


Lucy bent down to pull down his skirt. 
But Signor Popetti was not looking at 
the bare knees. He was looking between 
them at General ‘Vhumb under the chair, 
for (General ‘Thumb—as agreed—was 
now trying to make the ghost disappear. 
He was trving to blow out the flame of 
the lantern. He puffed at it in vain. 

“Ta! Fr" Mr. Howie, 
who had come along as master of cere- 
monies. “st! ‘Pst! Blow it out!” 

“Whoof! Whoof!” sounded General 
Thumb’s breath. Vhe flame would not 
out. 


whispered 


“Blow it out!” whispered Mr. Lucy, 
holding down his skirt. 
“Whoof! Whoof! puffed General 


Thumb in vain. Signor Popetti raised 
himself higher in bed. 

“Open it if you can't 
through the glass.” whispered Mr. Lon 
ergan. “Those conductor's 
wind proof.” 

Signor Popetti reached out and caught 
which 


blow jit out 


lanterns are 


the handle of his walking stick. 
stood 
Thumb opened the lantern, letting out 
a flood of white light. and as he gave 
the final puff and the car was steeped 
in darkness, Signor Popetti brought the 
cane down on the head of the amateur 


leaning against his bed. General 
v ag 


|!m! 
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ghost with a whack. It clattered against 
the gilded tin wreath like the stick of 
a boy knocking a tin can down an alley 
said Mr. Lucy. 

Two minutes later the ghost and tl 
assistant ghosts were back in their car. 
Around the cranium of Mr. Lucy 
ring of red where the laurel wreath ha 
been driven against his skull. 

“He muchee 
Ching. “Him flightened so he 
headee.” 

‘T think he was frightened,” said Mr 
Lonergan. “Did you notice how hollow 
that tin sounded on my 
tube? It would seare anyone. He was si 
frightened he grasped the first thing he 
laid his hand on and struck out wild 
ly. Twice more like that and he will be a 
madman.” 

“LT think he was a mad man when hk 
hit me,” said Mr. Lucy. 


“Ouch *” 


Was a 


said 


Majo 


whack 01 


scaree,”’ 


cup sleeping 


“No, he wasn’t,” said General ‘Thum! 
“But after two more hauntings- 
“If I'm going to haunt him twice 


more,” said Mr. Lucy, rubbing his head 
gently, “I’m going to wear a tube lik 


this thin man.’ 

In his ear Signor Popetti still sat erect 
n bed. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” he 
peating to himself. ‘Ze green light on z 
bare leg! Infernal is ze word. 
like! Ah, Popetti, zat was a magnificent 
dream. Ze fortune of money is in it. Ze 
Inferno of Dante—ze greatest spectacle 
ze world has ever lo-morrow I 
write ze scenario.” 

And he laid his head on his | 
slept peacefully. 


Was Tt 


‘] 
(shost 


seen. 


low and 
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Author of “The Business of Going to Sea,” ete. 


ae ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN NEWTON HOWPFTT : 


DRAMA of terrific conflicts—the war of East and West, of Man 

and Woman, of Good and Evil—is unfolded in this tremendously 
powerful story, wherein an American gambler plays at cards with a 
Chinese official for the possession of a New England girl who has come 
out to China as a missionary. And the glamour and the horror of the 
Far Kast, its mystery and its repulsiveness, its splendors and its squalors, 
its ancient iniquities and new-risen hopes—-these too are conveyed to 








the reader in most impressive fashion. 


[| ~—, |jOR ten years Mr. Thomas 
| F Murphy had roved across the 

latitudes of the two worlds 
and enjoyed the profits of 
what his admiring professional brethren 
termed ‘card sense.” There were only 
three things that shook his iron nerve: 
a fist, a gun and a cold draft down the 
back of his neck. He looked like one 
of the new kind of American consuls, 
was at home in any club and read the 
minds of men with such nicety that he 
could afford to be what is enthusiastic- 
ally called an “honest” gambler. 

A brief exchange of glances between 
Mr. Murphy and the slender, competent 
purser of the Oriental liner 4sia sufficed 
for both. 

“Second cabin passengers are not wel- 
come in the smoking room,” the officer 
remarked. 

“I’m traveling for my health, Mr. 
Clarke. You think we'll reach Yoko- 
hama on the 17th?” 

“Hope so,” was the curt response. 
“By the way, your part of the ship 
doesn’t assay very rich—mostly mission- 
aries,” 





Mr. Murphy bowed gravely. “I am 
glad of that. As I remarked, I’m in need 
of a rest. I suppose—” 

“You suppose rightly. That Belgian 
wool buyer off the Sonoma couldn't 
understand your play. and this company 
has given orders that such publicity be 
avoided on this ship.” 

“That fellow would bet on three of a 
kind,” Mr. Murphy said gently. “Be- 
zique was his game. not poker.” 

“And every game is yours, eh? Well, 
you'll play solitaire this trip. Y’under- 
stand, I’m speaking as one man to 
another. I know you play straight, but 
your particular combination of hold- 
ing a better hand and reading the other 
fellow’s mind by clairvoyance doesn’t 
go on this packet. So long!” 

Mr. Murphy’s card sense told him 
that Purser Clarke meant precisely the 
letter of what he said. He retired to his 
quarters on the main deck aft and spent 
the afternoon in unpacking his bags 
and arranging the implements of his 
always scrupulous toilet so that he 
could present a good appearance each 
day of the eighteen that were to elapse 
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before his arrival in the Japanese 
metropolis. Then he exchanged a few 
satisfactory words with the second 
cabin steward and took his place at the 
long dinner table. 

His companions answered his expecta- 
there were a score of missionaries, 
a half dozen and polyglot 
clerks, two austere ex-soldiers and the 
usual group of nervous, shabbily dressed, 
over-talkative petty adventurers. Mr. 
Murphy's polite but discerning eyes 
picked out a single person who seemed 
to be something after his own type. This 
was a slender, dark-eved, neatly bearded 
Murasian. Vhe gambler caught his quick, 
familiar glance and took pleasure in an- 
swering it with a cold stare. Beside the 
Kurasian sat a fair-haired woman in a 


tions: 


seasoned 


stuff gown which had most evidently 
been made with the whole-souled pur- 
pose of concealing a charming figure. 


Before the meal was over. Mr. Murphy 
had silently made up his mind that she 
was a missionary fresh from home, that 


— 


she was exceedingly good looking and 
that she had plenty of quiet courage. 
She had a little Chinese phrase-book 
propped up before her and as each dish 
was served she asked the Chinese boy to 
pronounce its foreign name twice. She 
did this with a profound simplicity 
that stirred Mr. Murphy’s admiration. 
Himself, he was unduly sensitive to ridi- 
cule and he realized that this young 
woman was just as tender-skinned. Yet 
she paid no attention to the sar 
three of her 


astl 
murmurs of two or table 
mates. 

It was two days later that Mr. Mur- 
phy discovered that Miss Fairlie—the 
steward had given her name to him— 
was shyly willing to speak to him. He 
found her strangely lucent blue eyes 
fixed on him several times, and once she 
had turned away from the suave mur- 
murs of the Eurasian and actually 
sought Mr. Murphy’s glances. ‘The gam- 
bler responded promptly and ¢ffectually 
to that wordless and simple appeal: 
the half-caste cringed under a gaze as 
chill as a knife-edge. 

“Pll speak to the steward and have 
your place changed,’ were the first 
words Mr. Murphy addressed to her. 

“It would be kind,” returned 


slie 
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frankly. “I am not afraid of him. But 
he makes me uncomfortable.” 

“Quite so,” was the response in Mr. 
Murphy’s most polished manner. “You 
are going to China?” 

“To a mission ’way up in Ning-wu 
The language is very difficult.” 

“Rather. But Ning-wu itself is worse. 
I know the governor.” 

Miss Fairlie nodded. ‘‘The purser told 
me you had traveled a good deal in 
China. I am so glad. You can help me 
to get a notion about the little things 
that count so much, and I’ve never seen 
anybody from that part of China; hon 
estly I think sometimes I made a mis 
take in going so far off right away. Of 
course, I’m anxious to get to work just 


-as soon as I can.” 


“Ves.” he murmured. “I know Ning’ 
wu and the governor. I hardly think it’s 
the district for you.” 

“Oh, but it is! Our board thinks it’s 
a most important post and it’s so hard 
to get people to go up there that I was 
glad to offer myself. They say the au- 
thorities are unfriendly to us mission- 
aries, but the governor is quite modern, 
isn’t he? That will help.” 

“He was educated in the States,” Mr. 
Murphy admitted slowly. “He is—er— 
quite modern in some ways. But then the 
Oriental is pretty much the same no 
matter where he was educated.” 

“[ don’t believe that.” Miss Fairlie 
said simply. ‘‘Look at the changes mis- 
sionaries have already made in the Em 
pire. Every convert means an awaken 
ing for a whole crowd of heathen. You 
must know that from your experience.”’ 

Mr. Murphy brushed his neat mus- 
tache thoughtfully. His quick  side- 
glance at her earnest face went unob- 
served. ‘Possibly I might be able to help 
you a trifle,” he said slowly. “1 have had 
some—er—business dealings with the 
Honorable Yuan Wo, the governor 
He—er—his Western training has in 
fluenced him.” 

“You deal in cotton goods, the purser 
told me,” Miss Fairlie went on. 

Silently her companion fumbled for 
his cigar case and mentally transferred 
its contents to the purser’s humidor 
“Ves, cotton goods is my line, Miss Fair 
lie. Now as to Ning-wu—” He described 
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the province carefully and enlarged on 
the necessity for warm clothes. 

“Most people think of China as a 
tropical country,” he continued. “Ning- 
wu is in the north and the climate is 
colder than that of Vermont. Don’t fill 
your boxes with white clothes and thin 
slippers.” 

“JT expect to dress in Chinese cos- 
tume,” she told him with a slight blush. 

“Your hair will never fit in with it,” 
he said warmly. “If I were you I’d stick 
to my American ways. Good looks aren’t 
to be despised—even by a missionary.” 

“Oh, dear!’ she sighed. “I hoped I’d 
killed them. One oughtn’t to think of 
such things.” 

Mr. Murphy’s card sense prevented 
him from taking this as a cue for com- 
pliments. But he could not refrain from 
asking in his most matter-of-fact tones, 
“What do you think about when you ‘do’ 
your hair?” 

Her lips curved childishly. “I always 
say my catechism while I’m dressing.” 

“T don’t know that I’d bet heavily on 
the catechism against a woman’s vanity,” 
he observed mildly. ‘‘However,” —he 
saw that she resented the implied 
familiarity—“I suppose the catechism 
might be as good as anything, though I 
don’t remember mine.” 

“Aren’t you a Christian?” 

“Well, that’s what they call me in 
China, of course,” he confessed. “We 
call Chinamen heathen and they call 
Americans Christians. But I’m afraid 
I’d not be up to sample, most places.” 

Steady eyes and a perfectly smooth 
voice made Mr. Murphy wince. “Do you 
think that’s fair to us missionaries? We 
have to fight our own countrymen as 
well as the prejudices of a foreign peo- 
ple. Couldn’t you be successful in your 
business if you were a good Christian? 
That’s the test, isn’t it? And how are you 
going to help me with Governor Yuan 
Wo, as you promised, if you don’t prac- 
tise our faith?” 

Mr. Murphy flushed deeply. “I never 
thought much about it,’ he answered 
feebly. 

“Then it’s time you did,” Miss Fairlie 
assured him. “You say you’re going back 
to Ning-wu yourself. Now I want you 
to study up so that you can go to that 
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governor like a real Christian. If you 
honestly want to help our work that is 
the way to do it.” She gazed at her com- 
panion thoughtfully. “I simply don’t see 
what your people meant by allowing you 
to go all the way to China without 
understanding your own religion.” 

“Nobody ever tried to teach me.” 

“Then.” was the prompt retort, “I'll 
teach you. I can’t allow a fellow Amer- 
ican to come into my mission without 
knowing and believing what we Amer- 
icans are trying to tell the heathen.” 

It was Purser Clarke who ventured to 
converse with Mr. Murphy on his sudden 
interest in things devout, and the purser 
was frankly puzzled. 

“T never knew you to fall for a skirt 
before,” said the ship’s officer. “That 
girl’s a nice girl, and she comes from 
back home and you’re—er—you’re not 
exactly the best introduction she could 
have to her new folks out here. What’ll 
the missionaries say to her about you 
when they hear of your hanging around 
and doing the escort for her? Say, Mur- 
phy, do you think it’s fair?” 

The eyes of the gambler darkened. 
His fingers trembled a little as he 
lighted his cigar. As has been remarked, 
Mr. Murphy hated cold drafts, clenched 
fists and lethal weapons. The purser’s 
tone was not kind. But he answered 
quietly enough. 

“As you justly assert, she is a nice 
girl. I never did haunt the ladies. But 
then my social position hasn’t been the 
sort that would make me well acquainted 
with women that study the Bible and the 
catechism. Mr. Clarke. Put my interest 
down to curiosity.” 

“But it doesn’t do her any good,” 
Clarke protested. 

“And no harm,” was the emphatic re- 
joinder. ‘““Anyway, she has some mighty 
interesting things to say about religion. 
I might—” 

“Yes, you might!” sneered the purser. 
“When you bet on the catechism instead 
of bidding at auction bridge, when you 
put your money up on the Ten Com- 
mandments instead of on three royals, 
when you quit being Thomas Murphy, 
the honest gambler, and become Mr. 
Thomas Murphy, the honest business 
man, you can talk about getting religion. 
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I don’t often butt in with advice to 
~ccond-class passengers, but I merely 
pass the tip to you not to fool that little 
woman.” 

For a moment the two men eyed each 
other. The first to smile was Murphy. 
“Don’t get excited,” he said mildly. “By 
the way, do me a favor, will you?” 

The purser glowered. 

“Tell that half-caste sharp at my 
table that I object to him. Tell him you 
don’t like him yourself.” 


“But he’s the steward of the club 
where you and—” 
Mr. Murphy nodded curtly. “He’s 


playing the sympathizer with Miss Fair- 
lie and trying to work himself into her 
‘onfidence. / turned him down.” 

“Whe-e-ew!”’ whistled the purser. 
“Well, I don't like him. We have to 
carry a lot of such swine across. A 
cheat’s money is as good as a mission- 
ary’s. But I'll speak to him.” 

“Thanks!” Mr. Murphy returned 
briefly. “I’ll remember the favor.” 

Chus it happened that while the Asva 
steamed slowly across towards her 
Oriental port, Miss Fairlie—without her 
knowledge—was quietly surrounded and 
guarded and protected from contact 
with any of the self-seeking, unprin- 
cipled adventurers who would gladly 
have made much of her charm and 
frankness and innocence. And Mr. Mur- 
phy proved an apt pupil in the mysteries 
of religion. 

Ihe last night out, a gorgeous moon 
blinded ‘Thomas Murphy as he stood in 
the bows with Miss Fairlie, and he asked 
the question, “What is your first name?” 

(he missionary sighed. She too felt 
the influence of the night and there was 
a little, queer throbbing in her throat as 
she wearily performed her duty. 

“T can’t see that it is of any interest 
to you,” she said. 

“[ was just curious,” Mr. Murphy 
went on, trying to make his tone com- 
fortably matter-of-fact. “Usually mis- 
sionaries have such plain names. Now 
with your hair—” 

It was exactly as if he had laid a 
bold and masculine hand on her head. 
She started angrily and turned her eyes 
on him to scorch and punish. Instead, 
she caught a glimpse of his thin, refined 
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face; she saw the wistfulness in his 
restrained mouth ; she felt the sadness of 
his posture. The moon shone down on 
the two of them and it seemed to her 
that they were shut in together within 
the circle of its glory. quite apart from 
the little world behind them. The anger 
died in her eyes. 
“Clementina.” she whispered. 


“Clementina Fairlie!’ he repeated 


gently. “I am sorry that there is a to 
morrow.” He turned and looked at her. 
For the first time in her life she 


seemed to see herself in a man’s eyes: 
her rich and perfumed hair, her arched 
brows, the eyes that giowed beneath 
them behind the sweet lattice of the long 
lashes; as if in her own mirror she 
caught the sheen of her own shoulders, 
the sinuous lines of her young body, the 
delightful and delectable perfection of 
her youth. She stood utterly immobile, 
stiff with shame and terror. 

“But I’m going as a missionary up to 
Ning-wu,” she heard herself whisper. 

“That is true.” he replied tensely. 
Then he bowed his head while she 
slipped away, out of the glamour of the 
moonlight, out of the soaring bows that 
swept dizzily towards the dark West— 
out of that burning moment of passion 
ate romance into the dull prose of the 
second cabin of the Asva. 

Mr. Murphy stared bitterly down at 
the dimly phosphorescent sea. 


The next morning, while the Asia’ 
passengers were crowding down into 


tenders and sampans, Thomas Murphy 
drew Clementina Fairlie aside. 

“T know Governor Yuan Wo,” he said 
quietly. “Your road goes by way of Sai- 
ping—-old highway and all that. I sup- 
pose your board will see that you get 
there all right?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. 

“fT know the Governor—educated i: 
the States—and—well, if I can do any 
thing, let me know. Here’s my address.”’ 

She accepted the stiff card reluctantly 
“T sha’n’t need any help—” 

“From me,” he finished for her 
“Well, vou might. China is a big coun 
try. I know the Governor. You needn't 
mention my name. But if you need me, 
send to the address on the card. Good 
by!” 
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She gave him her hand slowly. “I 
wish you would try to make a better 
Christian of yourself,” she murmured. 
“You know it helps—in the work.” 

“Pll buy a copy of the catechism,” 
he returned promptly. 

She hesitated and then opened her 
little hand-bag. From it she took a smail, 
leather-bound volume which she offered 
him. 

“Pli accept it,” he mumbled. “You 
see—well, good-by. If you need me—” 

She nodded briskly and departed. Mr. 
Murphy went down into his tumbled 
cabin and stared at the name written on 
the flyleaf of his new possession. Though 
he then fixed his eyes on the little vista 
of the busy harbor that showed through 
the open port, he saw nothing of its 
commerce. He saw a face, the face of a 
woman wakened in the moonlight to 
meet the eyes of a man. 


By a prodigious effort of will the 
gambler refrained from following Miss 
Fairlie to Peking. His fine, trained 
senses told him that he must not, unless 
he wished to lose his hold on her inter- 
est. So he went to Shanghai and only 
turned up in the Great City after he was 
sure she must have proceeded to her sta- 
tion in the hills. However, he did not 
waste his time. Funds were running low 
and he devoted many hours to a careful 
refilling of his purse. 

Incidentally he met the Eurasian who 
had been a fellow voyager on the Asia. 
To him he spoke briefly: 


“T know all about you, from the time. 


you were born in Macao to the time you 
stole a good man’s name for your own. 
I have your history from Corregidor to 
that six months in Saigon jail. I’m done 
with you. If you want peace, just forget 
you ever knew me, will you?” And Mr. 
Murphy emphasized these remarks by a 
sounding phrase in Chinese that made 
the half-caste wince. 

Now Thomas Murphy had not only 
been honest at cards. but he had always 
paid his percentages and his chi/s with 
truly Chinese exactitude—which meant 
that his standing was high even among 
those who professed contempt for his 
means of livelihood and his notorious 
fear of cold draughts, heavy fists and 
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deadly weapons. Therefore the half- 
caste slipped away with a wholesome 
dread in his puny heart. 

Without tracing Mr. Murphy’s devi- 
ous path too intimately, it is necessary 
to say that one night in the card room 
of a small but select club he was play- 
ing auction bridge with a captain of 
hussars, a paymaster of the American 
army and a dignified Chinese personage 
who used freely the latest English slang. 
Neither Mr. Murphy nor the Chinese in- 
dulged in the many drinks that were 
served ; the paymaster had had one too 
many to carry his losses well. He fixed 
his protruding eyes on his compatriot 
and said distinctly, “Four honors in one 
hand is too many—in my country.” 

“Tt usually justifies a bid,’’ remarked 
Mr. Murphy quietly. 

“And some remarks 
sisted the paymaster. 

Something flashed in the eyes of the 
Chinese, who carefully put his half- 
consumed cigarette on the edge of the 
ash-tray and smiled. 

The captain of hussars smiled also. 

But the gambler did not do as he 
usually did in such _ circumstances ; 
instead, he neatly dealt another hand 
and fanned his cards with the result that 
he mildly bid “One Spade.” 

“Oh, you’re willing to take another 
chance?” The paymaster’s tone was in- 


afterward,” in- 


sulting. 

“On my deal.’ was the smooth 
response. 

“You must have won some nerve 
lately.” 

“Tf the Governor is stili willing to 


play as my partner, I fail to see why I 
should sit out,” Mr. Murphy returned 
in his most suave manner. 

“Ah!” breathed his Excellency, pick- 
ing up his cigarette. ‘I believe our 
friend Murphy is right. After all, I am 
the governor of Ning-wu and therefore 
some person, even among Europeans. I 
bid two hearts, as our friend the Captain 
on second hand has already bid two dia- 
monds. By the way, Murphy, a young 
lady of—ah—some class has invaded my 
province as a missionary. She—ah— 
referred to you.” 

“T met her on the steamer coming 
back,” said Murphy, very distinctly. “I 











“You know,” pursued the Governor, lighting a fresh cigarette, “we don’t value big feet in our women 
stood barefoot in the silent presence 
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You Americans do. Let us see what charm they have.” He gave a sharp order in Chinese. Clementina 
that alien group, crimson with shame. 
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was able to be of a little service to her. 
I am glad the lady remembers me. I 


” 


pass. 

“T shall take an interest in her,” the 
Governor went on gravely. “Especially 
as there are—ah—rumors of temporary 
uprisings in some districts. The usual 


prejudice against your missionaries, my 
dear fellow! I shall watch out for her.” 

Mr. Murphy slowly put down his 
cards and wiped his forehead. He knew 
that both the white men were watching 
him and he knew that both of them ex- 
pected great amusement from his 
endeavors to resent the Oriental’s 
sinister remarks without involving him- 
self in an altercation. ‘Though not a 
muscle of his face moved, he was tor- 
tured by a sense of his own weakness. 
The name of the one woman in the 
world he worshiped was very soon to 
be spoken in this soiled card-room by an 
American-veneered Chinese of reputa- 
tion so unspeakable that only his official 
position saved him daily from ostracism. 
And he could do nothing—nothing! His 
tongue was paralyzed. 

He picked up his cards again and the 
paymaster laughed brutally. 

“She is greatly interested in the up- 
lifting of our poor slave women,” the 
Honorable Yuan Wo continued placidly. 
“T have promised her an opportunity to 
study the—ah—conditions of slavery. 
As I often say to my friends, my prov- 
ince is so—ah—distant from the 
and so remote from—ah—European in- 
fluence that one gets a very real type of 
what you fellows call ‘barbarism.’ Is it 
not so, Murphy ?” 

“Who's the lady. 
manded the paymaster. 

“Let me see,’””’ murmured the native 
official slowly. “It’s an uncommon name. 
[ thought I should never forget it. It’s 
—ah—”’ 

The cold tones of ‘Thomas Murphy 
interrupted him. “This is not Ning-wu,” 
he said with a faint but unmistakable 
emphasis on the negative. 

There was a silence. The captain of 
hussars laid down his cards and shook 
his head gravely. 

“With all this talk I’m forgetting 
the cards,” he remarked, and Mr. Mur- 
phy knew that the danger was over for 


sea, 
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the moment. He controlled his features 
when the Governor said, with the utmost 
politeness, “Ah, yes! We'll have to put 
business aside for the present.” 
Everybody within hearing of the 
silken voice knew that Governor Yuan 
Wo was plotting dire vengeance on some 
one. Only Mr. Murphy understood that 
his Excellency had given him warning 
The Governor’s warnings were infr¢ 
quent. Wise men harkened to them. 


Carelessly, in all appearance, ‘Thomas 
Murphy sought out a friendly journalist. 
From his lips fell brief phrases con 
taining a résumé of the happenings in 
the province of Ning-wu. “And you 
know Yuan Wo,” said the scribe. “But 
exactly what became of that French 
girl even the embassies never found out. 
And when they have worn Yuan Wo’s 
anklets, as the beggar remarks himself, 
people can’t run away. He’s down here 
now. furbishing up his name with the 
powers that be.” 

A week later Murphy heard indirectly 
that the troubles in Ning-wu had re- 
sulted in a general warning from the 
European ministries that they would not 
guarantee the safety of missionaries in 
the district, and the papers openly spoke 
of “Boxer” uprisings—their general 
term for broils that Europe thought 
none of her business. He discovered that 
Yuan Wo had returned to his home to 
“resume control.” 

After three days of restless misery 
and three nights of sweating agony, 
Thomas Murphy also took the road to 
Sai-ping. He was weaponless, baggage- 
less. His pockets carried only a half 
dozen packs of cards and a _ small, 
leather-bound volume with the name 
Clementina Fairlte inscribed on the first 
page. 

For a week he followed the deeply 
rutted highway amid a straggling 
throng of traders, pilgrims and petty 
officials on their rounds. ‘To all in au- 
thority he explained that he was obeying 
the invitation of His Excellency Yuan 
Wo to visit him at his capital. He 
ignored the blank looks and the still 
more threatening glances that con- 
fronted him. He knew that he was walk- 
ing to meet destruction, but somewhere 
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in his timorous breast there was a little 
flame that burned steadily and kept him 
warm even when his keen senses told 
him infallibly that death and worse than 
death were preparing for him. 

So in due time he reached the village 
where the mission station was. An 
elderly preacher received him in the 
dimly lighted sitting room and told him 
that Miss Fairlie had gone twelve miles 
to the capital. 

“She has,great intluence with the Gov- 
ernor,” said the missionary. “He has re- 
sponded nobly to her pleas for the safe- 
suarding of our converts. In fact, I may 
say that our present safety is due to his 
unremitting vigilance.” 

“When did she go?’ demanded Mur- 
phy. 

“This morning. By litter. ‘The Gov- 
ernor’s own secretary-in-chief.”’ 

“And she'll be back?” whispered Mr. 
Murphy, shivering aguishly. 

“This evening, [ understand. I should 
like to offer you—” 

“A razor, bath and tea,” Mr. Murphy 
said quickly. “I think [’ll visit His Ex- 
cellency myself. I know him.” 

“You—are you one of our—?” stam- 
mered the missionary, torn between his 
desire to be hospitable to a fellow coun- 
tryman and his feeling that the dusty, 
pallid-faced man before him was alien 
in thought and belief. 

“Count me in,” said Mr. Murphy 
brusquely. “As I say, [ must prepare my- 
self—” 

Shaven, neatly dressed, himself once 
more, the gambler listened absent- 
mindedly to his host’s queries about con- 
ditions on the coast. It was almost dark 
when he managed to say. “Miss Fairlie 
ought to be here by now.” 

“It is possible that she may remain as 
the guest of the Governor's wife,” was 
the calm answer. ‘Friends in high 
places, Mr. Murphy! Nothing is so valu- 
able as an entry into the domestic circles 
of the upper classes.” 

“Have you a horse?” 

Within half an hour Mr. Murphy was 
fast covering the distance between the 
little capital and the mission village. 
Within the hour he had turned the pony 
loose and was hammering on the door 
of Yuan Wo’s compound, 
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To his astonishment, he was received 
as if he had been expected. A secretary 
welcomed him and said that the Gov- 
ernor was at leisure. “And I think he is 
ready for a little game,” he murmured, 
smilingly. 

Once more Mr. Murphy’s card sense 
told him what was going on behind the 
inscrutable Oriental eyes that so politely 
met his own. His heart missed a beat. 
Instantly his mind went back over all his 
acquaintance with the wily Yuan Wo, 
even to the last evening in the club down 
at the coast: one word stood out in all 
its sinister meaning—‘“business.” Yuan 
Wo was inexorable in his dealings; and 
he, Thomas Murphy, had wounded him 
in his tenderest point: pride in conform- 
ing in the smallest details to European 
etiquette and manners. He, a gambler, 
had assumed to tell Yuan Wo, the Gov- 
ernor, that on his lips the name of an 
American woman must not be heard. 

He smiled back at the secretary, tread- 
ing after him towards the inner room 
The sight that met him when the great 
hangings were drawn to either side froze 
that expression on his pallid face. 

The apartment was low ceilinged and 
the floor had been polished by the end- 
less tread of felted shoes. In the very 
center stood a heavy ebony table. Behind 
this was a carved ebony chair covered 
with gold-embroidered tapestry. Leaning 
on the back of this seat stood Clementina 
Fairlie, pallid-faced, blazing-eyed, shak 
ing with terror. 

“Help me!” she cried to him. “Help 
me!” 

It was the mystery of her plight and 
her appeal that affected him most deeply. 
She was free. No one was in the room 
but himself and her. Yet every quivering 
line of her figure told him that she was 
in agony. What had Yuan Wo devised? 
What fiendish stratagem had he planned 
that this distraught woman should so 
stare and cry and tremble? 

Thomas Murphy stood very still and 
slowly turned his eyes from the woman 
to every corner of the room. Yes, they 
were alone. The secretary had vanished 
He framed the words painfully on his 
dry lips. 

“What is the matter?” 

She scorched him with 


her gaze. 
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“You! You.’ she whispered sibilantly. 
He frowned, trying to understand. 
“You! 1 told him I knew you! 

\-a-a-h!” Her voice was liquid agony. 

Thomas Murphy spun on his heel and 

confronted Yuan Wo. 

“Ah, Mr. Murphy! Have you brought 
cards? How good of you, I’m sure, old 
top! Several friends will play with us 
this evening.” 

Behind the Governor appeared a little 
group of Chinese, dressed in gala robes. 
No one spoke except Yuan Wo. 

“You know,” he said placidly, “these 
are fellow officials of mine. Came in to 
talk over the—ah—little troubles we are 
having. I heard you were coming and 
thought a littlhe—ah—trecreation would 
do no harm. Affairs of state, you know, 
old chap! A little recreation!” 

With a vast effort Murphy controlled 
his tones. ‘And the lady?” he said 
coldly. 

Blank indifference veiled Yuan Wo’s 
countenance. ‘‘A slave, I believe,’ he 
said equably. “The prize for the even- 
ing’s entertainment. I am somewhat 
given to novelties in entertainment. One 
must be up-to-date, you know.” 

The secretary reappeared at this mo- 
ment and laid two heavy gold rings on 
the table. Murphy recognized them as 
anklets such as are thrust over the feet of 
newly bought slaves. Yuan Wo waved 
his jeweled hand at them. “For the win- 
ner to put on his prize.” he explained 
gently. 

For one eternity of a second Murphy 
cursed himself for not being armed. At 
least he could have accounted for the 
Governor. His silent emotion did not 
escape the Oriental’s eyes. Yuan Wo’s 
smooth tones were never more unctuous. 

“Weapons are left to the challenged 
one, Mr. Murphy,” he said quietly. “I 
have been generous. I have chosen your 
own—cards. Shall we play?” 

“In a moment,” muttered Murphy, 
striving wildly to keep his head clear. 
“Allow me to speak to—the lady.” 

“The slave,” corrected the Governor. 

“Until I win,” was the cool retort. 
Murphy stepped up to Miss Fairlie and 
held out his hand. 

For an instant their eyes met. hers 
wild with defiance and fear and out- 
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raged modesty, his pleading with her for 
calmness. 

“I guess you didn’t understand the 
Governor here,” he said quietly. “You 
know he’s a barbarian of the worst sort. 
He’s in a bad hole, too. His people up 
here don’t understand his liking for for- 
eign customs, and as a matter of fact he 
has to give in to them or lose his head. 
He wants to get even with me and now 
he’s trying to kill two birds with one 
stone—ine and the opposition.” 

The woman’s eyes suddenly blazed 
afresh. ‘“They—I have been told what 
will happen. Kill me?!’ 

“And I'll tell you differently,” said 
Murphy, his cool, incisive tones cutting 
through the perfumed air. “I'll win. 
It’s all I can do. But I know cards— 
thank God!” 

Quickly, after this strange benedic- 
tion, he leaned forward and whispered, 
“IT sha’n’t leave the room while you are 
alive.” 

He saw that she understood 
nodded. He turned to the Governor. 

“What do we play?” 

“Auction bridge, I should say? You 
and I and our two friends here, the vice- 
governors.” He clapped his hands and 
servants brought in seats and arranged 
them about the table. Murphy felt 
rather than saw an old, withered man 
take Miss Fairlie aside and force her 
into an arm chair under a big lantern. 
He fanned a pack of cards on the table 
and waited for the game te begin. 

“High man in three rubbers,’ the 
Governor announced, and promptly 
dealt, Murphy drew him for his partner. 

For an hour the play went on. The 
Chinese dealt, bid and played imperturb- 
ably, their eyes fixed on the cards. Mur- 
phy felt their gradual absorption in the 
game. His own mind refused to be con- 
trolled. He found himself losing track 
of everything but the various slight 
sounds that told him of Clementina 
Fairlie’s presence. Then with a snap he 
came back into his own and his mind 
worked automatically, promptly and 
without error. 

Two hours had passed when Yuan 
Wo beckoned the score keeper. That offi- 
cial laid his abacus on the table and 
computed the points. Yuan Wo nodded 


and 
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and the fourth man dropped out. 
Another hour passed. ‘The Governor was 
ahead. Murphy tried to smile. 

“T really don’t believe you consider 
the value of the prize you are playing 
for.’ Yuan Wo said peevishly. “T have 
never known you so careless, Murphy. 
The slave is worth a great deal of 
money. In fact, I may say that I'll give 
a couple of thousand for her myself. in 
case you prefer the coin.”” He motioned 
to the old attendant and Murphy found 
himself staring again at Miss Fairlie. 
She was in the grasp of couple of power- 
ful servants. 

“You know,” pursued the Governor. 
lighting a fresh cigarette, “we don't 
value big feet in our women. You Amer- 
icans do. Let us see what charm they 
have.” He gave a sharp order in Chinese. 

She stood barefoot in the silent 
presence of that alien group. crimson 
with shame, yet bearing herself with a 
dignity that seemed to impress even the 
Orientals. Murphy held himself in with 
a violent effort that left him weak and 
panting. 

As has been said, the gambler was a 
physical coward. He had been born with 
a dread of violence. and his mode of 
life, with its quick vicissitudes, had in- 
creased this shrinking of his body into 
a mental obsession. Now every fiber in 
his being called for action, for blood- 
shed; the woman who stood shamed in 
this gaudy apartment before these oily 
Chinese was his mate. Had he had a gun 
he would have killed, without care for 
his own carcass. But he was helpless, 
except for his craft. Yuan Wo had mas- 
tered him, made him without recourse, 
compelled him to win or lose everything 
on the turn of a card. 

This knowledge of his position stead- 
ied him. He thrust out of his mind every 
thought but that he must win. And it 
may be written to the credit of ‘Thomas 
Murphy, “honest” gambler, that for the 
first time in his life he wished he could 
cheat. He recalled a dozen men who 
would have cheated, who would have 
palmed cards, stacked the deck, dealt in 
any one of a hundred devious ways to 
attain their end. And he could do noth- 
ing but play the game fairly, using his 
card sense, his quick wit, his hard-earned 
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wisdom of the mysterious workings of 
the human mind under the stimulus of 
the universal gambling fever. 

With a grim smile Murphy deter- 
mined that he would win the girl—else 
he would acknowledge eternally that his 
boasted skill was worthless. He nodded 
to the Governor, and with a steady hand 
shuffled while Yuan Wo dealt. 

Now deep in the heart of every Chi- 
nese is the true spirit of the chance-taker, 
the fatalist. Yuan Wo, with all his raw 
cruelty and his native rancor towards 
a foreigner, was a gambler. He felt that 
Murphy was really playing the cards, 
and a little glimmer in his sharp eyes 
told of his satisfaction. ‘They played in 
silence except for curt interjections 
about their proposals. The score blazed 
before Murphy’s eves as if written in 
bright lights on a dark background of 
night. The third man was far behind. 
Yuan Wo had only to make thirty points 
to win the last rubber, and Clementina 
Fairlie and Thomas Murphy’s honor. 
The gold anklets flared greenishly on 
the ebony surface of the table. 

Now in his years of playing many 
games, the American had learned the 
secret of what is known as the “third 
and sixth.” It is a mystery of the cards 
that is dangerous in the hands of any 
but an expert. It is almost beyond cal- 
culation in its action, yet one with “card 
sense’ can employ it with devastating 
effect. When he glanced at his thirteen 
cards Thomas Murphy felt a sudden 
sinking at heart. He was lost. Yuan Wo 
would make game and rubber unless— 
he must risk all on his knowledge of 
what the “dummy” oght to contain. 

Murphy’s “honor score” stood just 
one hundred and ninety points above 
Yuan Wo’s and he was only fourteen on 
the second game of the rubber, the Govy- 
ernor having won the first game by five 
heart tricks, redoubled. The net differ- 
ence stood forty points in the American’s 
favor for the evening’s play. If Yuan 
Wo played as it was certain he would, 
he would win the present game by bid 
ding royals. Murphy held four hearts, 
the jack up. His third card was a spade, 
his sixth a heart. Resolutely he banished 
from his mind everything but that card. 
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Neither the weary breathing of the 
woman nor the somber grin on the Gov- 
ernor’s face must disturb his delicate 
reckoning. 

As he expected, his feeble bid of two 
hearts was quickly topped by Yuan Wo’s 
two royals. The third Chinese said No. 
Murphy quietly bid three hearts. ‘There 
was a pause. The Governor was evidently 
waiting for his opponent to make some 
sign, give some hint of his position. 
Murphy kept his mind on the sixth card 
in his own hand. When the sharp words 
came, “Three Royals.” he felt himself 
flushing. His acute sense told him that 
“dummy” held the ace and queen of 
hearts. He shut his cold eyes a moment 
and then bet on his own fine, trained 
perceptions: “Four Hearts!” 

“T double you!” whispered the Gover- 
nor. Murphy caught the leer exchanged 
between Yuan Wo and the other Chinese 
and sickened as he realized that he had 
staked everything—even to his own life 
—on what would turn up in the cards 
that lay on the polished table. He 
nodded, and Yuan Wo led the queen of 
diamonds. As gently as if he were turn- 
ing the final trick in the game of exist- 
ence Murphy slipped the cards in the 
dummy face upward. The sixth card was 
the ace of hearts. He did not smile. 
He knew that Yuan Wo held the king. 

In a silence so profound that nothing 
could be heard except the soft breathing 
of those at the table, Thomas Murphy 
played the biggest game of his life. He 
had played for stakes so high that only 
his reputation for always paying any 
debt he contracted had repressed the 
murmurs of the men who sat at table 
with him, and he had coolly made the 
most of every lapse and fault. But he 
had never played more steadily than he 
did now, knowing that except for the 
working of the imagination of Yuan Wo, 
he must lose. 

The yvovernor’s king of hearts stood 
between himself and the needed four 
tricks. Yuan Wo must suspect this, too. 
If he could be distracted for an in- 
stant from the play, Murphy would win. 

The gambler’s eyes narrowed. ‘Then 
they rested for one instant meaningly on 
the gold anklets that lay by the Gover- 
nor’s arm. That glance was caught by 
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the Chinese and he could not resist a 
barbaric impulse to look over at the 
white woman, the prize within his grasp. 
Then he laid his long, yellow fingers on 
the anklets. With a single movement 
Thomas Murphy pulled from his pocket 
a small, leather-bound volume and laid 
it gently on the ebony. Yuan Wo’s face 
grew blank. Something had occurred too 
quickly even for his sharp senses. He 
stared at the little book curiously, suspi 
ciously. From that he slowly looked at 
Miss Fairlie. He saw her eyes fixed, too. 
on that mysterious article. with a sudden 
passionate prayerfulness that roused all 
the wickedness in the Governor’s black 
heart. With a snarl he took in his dia 
mond trick and led a small trump. 

Murphy did not move a muscle of his 
face. He had won. 

As he gathered in the last of his four 
tricks, Murphy looked at the inscrutable 
countenance of Yuan Wo and remarked : 
“Give me game, rubber, fifty for keep 
ing my contract, simple honors and—’’ 

The Governor reached over witl 
slightly trembling fingers for the little 
leather-bound volume. 

“Simple honors and—the ‘Cat 
chism,’”’? Murphy went on calmly. 

“Ah!” said Yuan Wo, softly. “You 
are a Christian, eh?” 

Murphy stretched himself politely and 
smiled. That smile made the Chinese 
thoughtful. He fingered the golden an 
klets and then withdrew his slender 
hands into the long sleeves of his rich 
tobe. He bowed deeply. 

With a quick gesture the American 
brushed the cards from the table and 
rose. He went steadily across the apart 
ment to the woman who stared at him 
with a mingling of hope and despera 
tion. 

“Well, Miss Fairlie,” he said gently, 
“are you ready to go back to the mis- 
sion?” 

She nodded silently. Mr. Murphy 
spun a seat into place for her and picked 
up a silk stocking from the floor. 

“Allow me,” he remarked. He knelt 
at her feet. 


The great door of the Governor’s com- 
pound clanged behind them. Murphy 
glanced back at the windowless walls 
































Mr. Murphy emptied his pockets and scattered three packs of cards on the rutted road. ‘I played 
to win the biggest stake in the world,” he said quietly 
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and sighed. ““Now, Clementina,” he said 
softly, ‘we'll go home.” 

“Home?” she whispered, clinging to 
him weakly. 

“Ves, home. Not to the mission or to 
anywhere in this part of the world, but 
straight home.” 

“But—” 

“No buts,’ said Thomas Murphy, 
glaring at a sleeping policeman. “I won 
you out of the blackest heart of this 
black China and I’m going to keep you.” 

“You are a—a common gambler,” she 
said harshly. “I know. And you put me 
up as a prize to play for. Oh! Oh!” 

Murphy laughed. “There’s just you 
and I here in this capital of Ning-wu, 
and all that stands between us and a 
specially heated inferno is the fact that 
I could win the stiffest game any man 
ever sat in. I was a gambler. Just at 
present I’m a man.” With a quick thrust 
of his arm he knocked over a second na- 
tive constable who had pushed an evil, 
dirty face close to them. With another 
swift movement Murphy deprived this 
stunned Chinese of a wicked knife and 
a first-class American revolver. 

“Yes,” he went on blithely, “I’m a 
man. You’ve made me one. You'll never 
understand just what I’ve gone through 
to-night to win you for myself. It 
doesn’t matter. I love you.” 

They emerged upon the highway that 
ran to the mission village. High in the 
west the moon poured fiery beams down 
upon the sleeping valley. By its light 
he looked into his companion’s face. 
Something caught at his throat, some- 
thing strange and mysterious and over- 
whelming. He bowed his head, triumph 
and self-glory gone. 

“I'll try to—not to shame you,” he 
muttered. “I’m not much. I—I’ve never 
had any nerve till I met you. And if 
you go I'll never have any nerve again 
—never !” 

She laid a light hand on his arm. He 
raised his head and met her eyes. ‘There 
is—I see that I must marry you,” she 
said quietly. ‘So many things have hap- 
pened.” 

Once fine card-sense of 


more the 
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Thomas Murphy told him what lay be 
hind the darkened, witching eyes of the 
woman. He gathered all his self-control 
to meet the moment. 

“Nothing’s happened to force you,” 
he said firmly. “Unless you--love me. 
Do you?” 

She was silent an instant. “I—I—can 
I tell now? I feel as if I did. But it’s 
wicked to love a—a gambler.” 

Mr, Murphy emptied his pockets and 
scattered three packs of cards on the 
rutted road. “That ends the card busi- 
ness,” he said quietly. “I played to win 
the biggest stake in the world—with 
cards. Now I’ll bid on—myself.” 

She gazed at the little oblongs on the 
yellow road and he saw her bosom heave. 
He waited. 

Up the highway came a straggling 
band of natives. Their raucous chatter 
broke the night’s stillness. Murphy did 
not move, though he knew that this must 
be one of the gathering troops of rob- 
bers whom the Coast journals would 
term Boxers. He still waited. Suddenly 
she looked up at him. He knew that she 
heard the menacing sounds of the ad- 
vancing crowd. But she paid no heed. 
He held out his arms and she came to 
him, her soft lips parted, 

They kissed, while the looters came 
on, barking vilely. Then Murphy swung 
her to one side and leveled the revolver 
he had stolen from the policeman. He 
smiled as he realized that he was not 
afraid. He fired swiftly, aiming with 
care. 


In the dawn they entered the village 
where the mission was, hand in hand. 
At the gate of the chapel-yard they 
stopped. Clementina Fairlie put both 
hands to her hair and asked the eternal 
question: 

“When did you first fall in love with 
me, l’om 2?” 

His fine card-sense once more saved 
him from a false play. “When you gave 


me your ‘Catechism,’” he answered 
gladly. 


But his adoring eyes were fixed on her 
silk-clad ankles. 
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INCE John Barton Oxford became a “regular’—a month-to-month 
writer—in the Rep Book's All Star list of contributors, he has gained 
a following like that which came to O. Hlenry in the earlier days of his 
career. (No: O. Henry's mantle has not fallen on Mr. Oxford’s shoul 
ders: he doesn’t need anybody's mantle.) There is a faculty of “getting 
under the skin” in the Oxford story which appeals to the taste which rel 
ished “The Trimmed Lamp” and such tales. We think this story is 
best Mr. Oxford has done—and when you recall last month's “The Pet 
sonal Element,” and the “Old Order,” in February, that means much. 


the 


It's the sort of story other magazines simply do not get 


~'E are a small town with all a just, if stern. in our judgment of our 


W small town’s intolerance in fellow-men; but in reality we are with- 
| our viewpoint. We are prone, out much mercy and we are sadly lack- 
——= I am afraid. to be self-suffi- ing in charity. We are altogether too 
cient and narrow: we gossip a great ready to bolster up our own virtues by 
deal: we listen to ill of our neighbors the lack of them in others. In short, we 
much more readily than we do to good are a typical small town. 


of them. We pride ourselves on being We move in our little ruts and 
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proudly fancy ourselves of some impor- 
tance and of some use to the world, This 
is true so far as the world is represented 
by our own town boundaries. Outside 
of that we don’t count—which is, per- 
haps, the real reason why so few of us 
travel much beyond those boundaries. 
Our interests are the interests of such 
communities as ours—each other; and 
woe betide that man or woman who de- 
viates by a hair’s breadth from the 
straight and narrow path which our 
systematic spying upon one another and 
our prying into affairs not particularly 
our own have established as the proper 
limitations for our footsteps through 
life, 

I repeat, we are a small town—which 
covers a multitude of sins, of omission 
rather than commission, perhaps, but 
sins none the less, when all is said and 
done. 


It was the sight of Annie Partlan 
coming up Walnut Street on her way 
home from the canning factory where 
she works that started this train of 
thought concerning our own littleness 
and our lack of charity. 

Annie has grown very faded and old- 
looking of late, for a woman of twenty- 
frve. ‘There was a time when she fairly 
startled us with her beauty, and I’m sure 
even now if Annie would freshen up a 
bit, if she’d be a little more careful 
about the clothes she wears and not do 
her hair in that severely plain way, that 
she still might be more than passably 
pretty. But Annie lives alone, and people 
who live alone, I notice, are very prone 
to be careless about their personal ap- 
pearance. Besides, it is hard work at 
the canning factory and the hours are 
long. And then too, if the people in 
the town where you live look at you 
primly askance, and, if they speak to 
you, do so as if they hoped you appre- 
ciated what it cost them to do it, you 
can’t enthuse to any vast extent about 
your personal appearance. Your hair 
might just as well be severely plain as 
fluffed out prettily; neither does it mat- 
ter if your skirt has been turned twice 
and is beginning to take a greenish hue 
to its original black. 

As Annie Partlan came up Walnut 
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Street she saw Seavey Swain and his 
wife coming towards her. Seavey carried 
an armful of bundles, and his wif 
trundled a baby carriage in which the 
first-born of the Swains let the populace 
know that he was very much on earth, 
and had been so for three months, and 
that he had no intention of developing 
any lung trouble in the immediate pres 
ent. 

Annie had heard about that new baby, 
of course, but she had never seen it. You 
see, Mrs. Seavey Swain was Annie Part- 
lan’s younger sister Celia. 

And as Annie recognized the little 
group approaching under the big trees 
that line both the sidewalks of Walnut 
Street, her face grew tense and eager. 
She quickened her steps. Something of 
the old Annie which had dazzled us 
during those four months of her beauty 
showed in her eyes. 

But just then the Swains recognized 
the shabby little figure with the tin 
lunch-box, hurrying along the sidewalk 
to them. Seavey Swain said something 
out of the corner of his mouth to his 
wife. Celia, who had been bending over 
the turned-back top of the perambulator 
crooning to the howling infant, looked 
up quickly. Her face, pretty with an in- 
sipid, doll-like sort of prettiness, in- 
stantly hardened. She turned the baby- 
carriage sharply at right angles and 
trundled it across the street to the side- 
walk on the other side. Her head was 
very high and her lips curling, and ther« 
was about her an air of gathering up 
her clean and unsmirched skirts and 
holding them away. 

I was just behind Annie, so I saw it 
all. 

As they passed by on the other side 
of the street they were talking earnestly 
together, much too earnestly to notice 
Annie—which, of course, was the real 
intention of their sudden absorption in 
each other. 

Annie, on her part, walked along 
quite as if nothing had happened. But 
I saw the knuckles of the hand which 
held the tin lunch-box whiten with the 
sudden tenseness of her grip upon it. 
You have very possibly noticed how 
rigidly people carry their heads when 
they have been hurt by some slight such 
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as this. Well, Annie’s head and shoul- 
ders were painfully rigid as she walked 
down Walnut Street before me just then. 
1 could imagine how much Annie would 
have given for just a peek at that new 
baby. It made my blood boil. For | 
knew the truth about Annie Partlan- 

or what I didn’t know for sure I could 
surmise. I had even voiced my views in 
the matter on more than one occasion ; 
but all I ever got for my pains were 
certain disdainful liftings of eyebrows 
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poor. ‘Tom Partlan was one, of that 
ailing, inefficient, jack-of-all-trades sort 
of men, and Mrs. Partlan never was 
really well after Celia’s advent into the 
world, 

There was nothing ailing, or ineffi- 
cient about Annie. She hadn’t an ounce 
of quitting blood in her veins. When the 
double funeral over and the little 
house they owned was mortgaged for a 
good part of its value to pay the bills, 
Annie took counsel with herself. Spurn- 
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Celia turned the baby carriage sharply at right angles and trundled it across the street to the 


sidewalk on the other side. 


There was about her an air of gathering up her 


clean and unsmirched skirts and holding them away. 


and always that same assertion with the 
sneer in it never more than diaphanously 
veiled: “Oh yes; that sounds well.” 

I had even heard Swain and Mrs. 
Swain say it in the stereotyped and ac- 
cepted style, with just that same empha- 
sis. But just the same, my faith in Annie 
Partlan and her motives is quite un- 
shaken. 

Annie’s people died when she was six- 
teen and Celia was ten. It was the first 
year Annie worked in the canning fac- 
tory. The Partlans were always dirt 


ing the offers of certain distant relatives 
to take Celia off her hands and maybe 
to do something for Annie herself, Annie 
set out to be the bread-winner and to 
bring up Celia in the way she should go. 

She did it, too, very well. With what 
she got at the canning factory she man- 
aged to keep them going and even to 
pay back considerable of the mortgage 
in tiny piecemeal installments. 

She managed to keep Celia quite as 
well dressed as the other children at the 
school; she asked odds of nobody. 
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And when Celia finally was graduated 
from the high school, Annie had saved 
up enough for a simply stunning gradu 
ating dress, and that it might be perfect 
in cut and fit, she worked nights, after 
hours at the canning factory, sewing for 
Miss Barbour. dressmaker in 
town, to pay for its making. 

Celia was a beauty in that dress ; 
was no doubt about that. Annie, sitting 
three from the vraduation 
night, while all the time-worn platitudes 
were spouted forth in the various essays, 
felt th 
lia. Celia was seventeen then and Anni 
was twenty-three. Already Annie’s eves 
were beginning to look tired and her 
hands were roughened from the work in 
the factory. But. had Annie only known 
it. as she did not, with the proper clothes 
and a little rest to bring the color back 
to her cheeks, she would have put Ce- 
lia’s doll beauty completely in the shade: 
for Annie had fine eyes, and the softest 
of wavy brown hair and a quiet, gentle 
way about her—and brains. 

It was when they had returned to 
their little house that night after the 
exercises were over that Celia first 
broached the subject of going to work 
in the canning-factory. Annie wouldn't 
listen to it at first. She had other plans 
for Celia—a course at the normal school 
—or something like that. Celia must do 
something different from the drudgery 
Annie knew so well in all its phases. 

But Celia was obdurate. She wanted 
money of her own. And she’d need some 
more clothes sometime—she’d need a 
whole lot of them. 

She flushed furiously as she said this. 
She was very mature for her years. An- 
nie all at once realized that Celia was 
growing up rapidly, that she was indeed 
very much grown up even now. 

Celia was burying her nose in a huge 
and expensive bouquet which had been 
passed to her over the footlights as she 


the best 
ther 


rows stage, 


at she had done her duty by Ce 


finished her essay on “A Plea for the 
Domestic Woman.” ‘That card _ bore 
Seavey Swain’s name. 

The Swains were very well-to-do 


people indeed for a town of that size. 
Seavey’s father owned the most prosper- 
ous grocery store, and his mother was 
a shining light in the town’s social life. 
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Seavey himself was a sterling sort of 
chap—not overburdened with brains, 
perhaps, but still an eminently fitting 
husband for Celia, whom Annie was 
forced to recognize, strive against the 
thought as she would, was rather light- 
minded in many ways—a trifle erratic 
and very irascible, as her inefficient fa 
ther had been before her. It worried An- 
nie at times more than she would admit 
even to herself. 

If Celia. child that she still was, 
would have an admirer, Annie couldn’t 
think of any young man more to her 
own choice than was Seavey Swain. She 
smiled at Celia. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time to think 
of clothes for the great event, dearie,”’ 
she said. 

Celia’s next remark startled her. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “He’s go- 
ing to give me the diamond ring to- 
morrow. He wanted me to wear it to- 
night, but I said to wait till to-morrow.” 

Annie gasped. She had not realized 
the affair had progressed as far as this. 
Somehow she couldn’t think of Celia as 
grown up. and anyway 
seventeen. 

Celia was pouting her red lips. 

“Please, Annie, please,” she begged, 
“get me a chance at the factory and let 
me earn some money for some pretty 
things. I’m so tired of this.” 

She waved her pretty, rounded arm 
comprehensively about the rather bare 
little room. 

“T’ve got to have pretty things and 
some life. Just bare existence isn’t 
enough. I want to marry Seavey. He'll 
give me all the things I want. He’s 
promised.” 

Annie’s face grew very grave. Her 
own idea of marriage was that you 
didn’t enter into that state solely for 
the pretty things you got out of it. She 
tried gently to say something of this 
kind to Celia. 

“Oh, I love him very much, if that’s 
what you’re driving at,’ said Celia. 
“And I do know my own mind, too. 
You wouldn’t want Aim or his people 
furnishing me with my wedding things, 
would you?” 

Annie stiffened. For the first time in 
her life her face became a little hard. 


she was only 
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\nnie’s wrath boiled over. “He'll never marry you—never in the world!” said she. Celia shrugged 
her shapely shoulders, as if after all, it didn't matter so much, anyway 
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“I'll get you a chance at the factory, 
if you want it.” was all she said. 

So Celia went to work in the canning 
factory, pasting labels on the cans and 
wasting much time in watching the 
sparkle and flash of Seavey Swain’s dia- 
mond on the third finger of left 
hand. 

It was the second week that Celia had 
worked there that Annie Duncan 
Bronson talking with Celia at the past- 
ing-tables. Duncan Bronson was fat and 
bald and nearing forty. He was the man 
aging director of the company that 
owned this and a string of other can 


her 


saw 


ning factories. There were puffy bags 
beneath his eves. and little bright red 
veins criss-crossed one another everv 


whichway beneath the flabby skin of his 
cheeks. The town had found Duncan 
Bronson rich food for its 

Watching him laughing and chatting 
with Celia, Annie’s face darkened omin- 
ously. She knew enough about Duncan 


FOssip. 


Bronson to hang him. She remembered 
certain overtures of his to her when she 
first worked there at the factory, before 
her eves were tired or | 
rough. 

That night she told Celia a few things 
about him; she told her plainly. Celia 
pouted. 

“He’s awfully jolly.” said she 

Annie told her a few more things. 

“T shall talk to him if I like.” Celia 
declared. “It’s frightfully dull pasting 
on those old labels hour after hour.”’ 

Annie next day sought Duncan Bron- 
son in his office at the factory. He 
would be there for two months now 
while a particularly heavy order was 
being filled. 

Annie’s heart was beating like a trip 
hammer. She felt as if she were suffo- 
cating. Her hands rolled and unrolled 
her long apron. 

“That girl at the pasting-tables you’ve 
been talking to.” she said in a voice that 
shook, although her eves never wavered, 
“the new one—she’s my sister. Please, 
please, Mr. Bronson, let her alone.” 

Bronson looked up sharply. 

“Why?” he said, scowling. 

Annie twisted harder at the apron. 

“She’s young and silly in some ways 
and—and—” 


er hands sO 
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“All right. Just as you say. You're 
the doctor,” said Bronson and returned 
to his letters. 

Annie turned to the door. Tears 
blinded her eyes—tears of relief. It had 
all been so simple, so easy, after all! 
Not once that afternoon did Bronson ¢ 
to the pasting-tables. nor the next day, 
nor any following day. 

Annie was just beginning to breathe 
freely again when one night Celia went 
out, ostensibly to get some groceries at 
the store. She was gone a long time; but 
then Celia was apt to stay a long tim 
when she went to the store. That was 
only natural. Annie told herself with 
smile. But Celia was gone an unusual 
time that evening. The clock struck nine, 
ten. Annie getting very 
She’d have to be sharp with Celia about 
getting in earlier. 

Then a motor stopped at the gat 
The front clicked. The motor 
started on, but not before Annie caught 
sight of Duncan Bronson driving 
in that car. 

There was a look in Annie’s face Ce 
lia had never seen there before as she 
opened the door. But Celia had 
all her own. 

“You needn’t say a word.” she bega 
forestalling her sister. “I like him, and 
if I want to go motoring with him, | 
will. Seavey? Oh, it’s all off with him 
I’ve sent back his ring. I like Mr. Bron 
son ever so much better. I—’” 

Annie was trembling with 
fear from head to foot. 
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“Vou little fool!’ she cried. ‘‘Yo 
little fool! And I’ve told you what he 
mT" 

‘“‘He’s the man for me,” said Celia 
lightly. 


Annie’s wrath boiled over again. 

“He'll never marry you—never in t! 
world,” said she. 

Celia shrugged her shapely shoulders, 
as if after all, it didn’t matter so much, 
anyway. That shrug scared every bit of 
anger out of Annie Partlan. It left her 
white, and shaken and faint 

Long she lay awake that night, think 
ing things over. And to her harassed 
mind it seemed not Celia’s fault but her 
own, In some way she had failed Celia 
—in some awful. vital wav. That was 
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where the crux of the whole matter lay 
—in her failure to Celia. 

It was two o’clock the next morning 
when Annie arose from bed, lighted her 
lamp and stood before the mirror of her 
bureau, staring long and fixedly at her- 
self. Then she opened the top drawer 
and began to count the money there, all 
her pitiful little hoard, saved bit by bit, 
at what sacrifices Annie alone knew. 

She counted it, weeping bitterly, but 
with her mind thoroughly made up. If 
hers had been the fault, hers should be 
the payment. 

There is quite a sizable town an hour 
away from ours by trolley. And in the 
larger town is a certain dermatologist 
who also conducts a beauty parlor. 

Thither next afternoon went Annie 
Partlan. I cannot say what bargain she 
made. I only know that she went there 
often after that and that the results were 
amazing—or perhaps it was simply be- 
cause Annie bought some new and very 
becoming clothes and fluffed out her soft 
brown hair and took care of her little 
hands. Anyway, beauty-parlor or some- 
thing, Annie Partlan suddenly blos- 
somed out into something we had never 
dreamed her—a dazzling beauty who put 
Celia completely in the shade. 

And you may be sure that no such 
beauty as was Annie, especially with 
brains behind the beauty, got by the ob- 
servant eve of Duncan Bronson. 

Annie didn’t have to worry any more 
about his hanging around Celia, for in- 
stead he was now hanging about Annie. 
It became noised about town that she 
was behaving shamelessly, that she was 
motoring almost every night with Bron- 
son, that she was dining with him at 
certain near-by shore resorts and none- 
too-savory motor inns. Tongues wagged 
by the hour in every kitchen. 

Gossip said Celia and Annie had 
quarreled violently; that Celia finally, 
at the instigation of Seavey Swain, 
whom she had taken back and whose 
ring she was wearing again, had left 
Annie and was boarding at Mrs. Harp- 
well’s in the village. They said it was 
a shame about Annie, and who'd ’a’ 
thought it? And they wondered where 
all her new clothes were coming from 
and all her stunning new hats, and they 
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winked knowingly even as they specu- 
lated. 

And then in the height of it all, Celia 
and Seavey were quietly married, and 
they didn’t let Annie know anything 
about it, and Celia said all around that 
she hoped no one would ever mention 
Annie’s name to her. She looked very 
proper and very righteously upset. 

Then, after Celia’s marriage. Annie 
resumed her old ways. She put on the 
old clothes again, and brushed down her 
hair severely straight and let her hands 
roughen. Maybe this was because soon 
after Celia’s wedding, Duncan Bronson 
was suddenly called to one of the other 
factories. J/aybe, I say; and I say it be- 
cause I know this much: 

The night after Celia was married, 
Duncan Bronson went to Annie’s house. 
I cannot presume to say what happened, 
save that he came away quite alone and 
went tearing away in the car. Annie, 
when she appeared at the factory next 
morning, had her throat swathed up. She 
said her tonsils were troubling her. And 
Duncan Bronson explained the scratches 
on his face by saying he lost control of 
his car and went into the Peterson’s 
mountain-locust hedge. But I know of 
one party that saw blackened bruises 
that outlined finger-prints on Annie’s 
throat, and there wasn’t any damage to 
the Peterson’s hedge such as a car of 
the type Bronson drove would have 
made. 

Anyway, he was called away quite 
suddenly to one of the other factories 
that very day, although the order—the 
big one he was so fussy about—was not 
as yet filled at the factory. 


I;veryone in our town knows the pen- 
alty that must be paid for stepping out 
of that straight and narrow path. An- 
nie Partlan knew it quite as well as any- 
body else, and very possibly she had 
counted the cost. She probably knew she 
would be more alone than ever, looked 
at askance, greeted only by people who 
don’t count, and by them with conde- 
scension. Knowing Annie, I am sure she 
was fully prepared for her loneliness 
and _ isolation. 

3ut I do wish the Swains would at 
least show her that baby. 
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olan people still believe that the work of unknown writers receives 
scant consideration in magazine offices. Of course, they are wrong 


There ts nothing which gives a big magazine like the Rep Book so much 
pleasure as to “discover” a new writer. Jones, Oxford, Miss Evans. Miss 
Hill, York. and several others among the present “big fellows” wer: 
“discovered” by us. Here is the first story of another new writer. It's 
“different.” That is what stamps the real author these days—the ability 
to get out of the beaten paths \nyone who can turn out that sert ot 


story may be sure his manuscript will not be overlooked 


EKKE’S slight. brown hand © first summons, while the singing stopped 
| gripped a lariated loop of altogether. 
Zz clothes-line. poised and ready ‘“*I-ze-ki-al !" 
for a throw. That tone said: “Come; and further 
A current of air sweeping around the more. come diplomatically.” Zeke had 
log cabin swaved the large. bell shaped heard it before. 
bloom on a jimson-weed growing in a By this time the refractory shirt but 
corner of the rail fence. tons were fastened. clothes-line safely 
One moment of calm—the moment hidden. Zeke turned the corner with a 
that had held him) breathlessly fasci limp, holding up the toes of one foot 
nated at the Wild West performance His treble was a trifle too childish as 
and Zeke’s lariat shot out in graceful he answered: 
imitation of the admired cow-boy. ‘Then “Yasin! T's a-comin’, I wuz gwintet 


the flower lay on the ground in crushed gitcher some mo’ apples, en [| jump 
purpleness, a mute testimony to the thor-  outen de tree so quick. IT think [T mus’ 


oughness of this kinky-haired. brown ‘a’ bruck ma big toe.” 
pretender. His large eyes of solemn perplexity 


A call from the cabin porch brought gazed at her unwaveringly, but Aunt 
Zeke back to the present. His lariat was Viney was in a questioning humor. Her 
a piece of the clothes-line that had dis- iron rested on the end of the ironing 
appeared right after the Wild West board. She looked steadily at Zeke, her 
show of the week before. He began determined. if kindly, face thrust a little 


stuffing the rope into his shirt forward. 

“Zeke!” the call came again. This Zeke groped and brought forth a more 
time a commanding note somewhat acceptable salve. 
spoiled the round, kindly tones of the “T jes thought. Granny.’’-—and his sol 
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emn eyes never batted a lid—-‘that bein’s 
termorror wuz Sunday, you mout meck 
us some o’ dem apple turn-overs whut 
Miss ‘Melia say you brung her up on.” 

Aunt Viney unbent a trifle. Cooking 
ind Miss Amelia were her two vulner- 
ble points. 

“T dunno ‘bout it, but I mout teck 
you wid me termorror, bein’s I’m gwin- 
ter cook de com’ny dinner fer Miss 
Melia.” 

Zeke’s mouth became an inverted rain- 
how. his eves two dancing oblongs. He 
started up the steps on a run, remem- 
bered, and limped up the last two steps. 

“Git yvosef washed now, en go atter 
de chickens; I’m ewinter clean em down 
heah.” 

A few minutes later, Zeke. shiny of 
face and rustly of shirt freshly 
starched, slipped by Aunt Viney. 
turned the corner of the cabin and for- 
got his limp as he felt for his lariat. 

“Tell Miss ’Melia dat I'll be dere 
fust thing in de mornin’ wid de chick- 
ens, en not ter be lettin’ Lindy fuss 
wid the vittles none,” Aunt Viney called. 

A wet forefinger tried a hot iron: 
then work and song intermingled and 
drifted out on the warm, summer air. 
a harmoniously subtle definition of that 
elusive thing, content. 

Zeke’s bare, brown feet raised a soft 
cloud of dust on the beaten path, as he 
ran through Aunt- Viney’s 
patch. 

Out of hearing now, the dusty feet 
slowed to a walk. All about him there 
was the stillness of thousands of out- 
door whispers—the myriad tiny winks 
of heat bubbling up from every- 
thing, the soft bursting open of cotton 
bolls, the silken beating together of 
pine needles in the grove just beyond 
the cotton field. Across this stillness 
came the sound of singing from a distant 
field. 

Suddenly Zeke stopped. 

A brisker wind caught the topmost 
boll on a near-by cotton stalk, gaily 
whirling it about. Of course it was a 
bold, treacherous Indian, astride a wiry 
broncho. 

Promptly Zeke measured his length 
in the dust, made ready his lariat; 


cotton 


stealthily he crept close to the enemy. 
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A quick throw, and his expression of 
grim determination was transformed 
into one of unholy glee, as the rope 
found a snug resting place around the 
cotton stalk. 

“Dere now, Mr. Snow-face Injun! I 
gotcher dis time!” 

But, alas! Not only the Indian came. 
but the broncho as well. The whole stalk 
pulled loose from the ground. 

“You fool hoss, you! Aint you got no 
better sense dan ter jump clear offen vo 
feet datta way?” 

He darted a glance back towards the 
cabin, hurriedly untied his rope. thrust 
back into the ground, and 
packed the dirt firmly with his feet. 

Interest in the cotton field lost. Zeke 
ran on into the shady pine grove that 
he loved when daylight shone through it, 
but was suspicious of by night. 

Didn't all the children know that 
dark had better find them close to home 
because just such places as this pine 
thicket were the favorite haunts of 
“kunjer” folks after dark? 


the roots 


Going to Miss Amelia’s usually meant 
something good to eat. and so Zeke hur- 
ried on, across the corn field, but around 
the orchard; that forbidden territory. 

Miss Amelia. forty years 
showed only in the slightly silvered hair, 
was busily engaged on the back porch, 
labeling a table full of preserves. 


W hose 


7Zeke’s greeting took the form of a 
radiant display of very white teeth; it 
was cordially responded to by Miss 
Amelia. 

“(sranny sent me fer de chickens.” was 


iis explanation. 

Malinda, Zeke’s elder sister. a girl of 
more or less education, and Zeke’s replica 
in brownness but not in cunning, came 
out from the kitchen. 

“En Granny say.”—Zeke turned an 
expressionless eye on Malinda—*‘not ter 
be lettin’ Lindy be messin’ round wid 
no ejjercated vittles.” 

Malinda tossed a 
Miss Amelia laughed. 

“Very well, Malinda, get Zeke the six 
chickens we put in the coop this morn- 
ing, while I cut a piece of gingerbread 
for him.” 

Zeke’s grinning thanks said, he tucked 


disdainful head; 
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the cake into his shirt front, caught up 
the chickens, which were tied in bunches 
of three, and slipped away. Lingering 
around Malinda wasn’t advisable after 
the reference to her education. 

As the small boy skirted the orchard 
again, the red peaches seemed fairly to 
call to him. Cautious feet finally dragged 
a protesting stomach past temptation. 
He turned sharply to the left, at the edge 
of the pine grove, and ran down to where 
a rail fence divided the grove from 
Colonel Herrickson’s orchard. 

There were wide spaces between the 
rails in this fence. A small body could 
easily squeeze through without the ex- 
ertion of climbing. Laying the chickens 
carefully down on the pine carpet in the 
cool, lacy shade of the trees, Zeke took 
a seat. back to tree. eves on a level with 
a space between the rails. 

“Chickens,” he addressed his feath- 
ered friends, “‘teck yo res’ now: Zeke’s 
gwinter sample dissheah gingerbread.” 
Filled with peace and gingerbread, the 
minutes slipped by. 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Red-face Injun,” Le 
called to a lone red peach that flirted 
daringly at him from the nearest tree. 
“you don’ know [’s a-campin’ on yo’ 
trail, a-sittin’ heah in de shadders wid 
you in de bright moonlight. Bimeby I’s 
a-gwinter slip up on you. en wif my 
lasso, I’s a-gwinter twis’ vo’ haid right 
offen yo’ neck.” 

The red cheeked thing nodded cheer- 
fully to him in the breeze. 

Che dire threat carried out, Zeke was 
just reaching for the peach, when the 
Colonel’s voice came warningly to him 
through the trees, 

Down on all fours, the small body 
crept quickly, silently back through the 
fence, and over to the spot where the 
chickens were left. He reached for them, 
caught up one trio of fryers. and reached 
back of the tree for the other three. No 
chickens were there. 

Zeke drew his hand back, looked at its 
emptiness in surprise, reached again un- 
believingly—turned his dismayed eyes 
around, then back and further abroad. 

Terrified, he jumped to his feet and 
began madly running around, looking 
behind every tree. 

“Oh, Lordy ! Lordy! Chickens, whar is 
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you? Dar’s de string whut tied you, but 
whar is you?” 

Tears slipping down over his shiny 
cheeks, he sobbed: 

“Whut’s I gwinter do now! Whut’s 
I gwinter do! Granny says she gwinter 
skin me alive effen I ever fail Miss 
*Melia ergin, and heah I’s done gon 
and done it.” 

Suddenly a thought came to him. He 
dropped to his knees, closed his eves and 
spread out beseeching hands. He began 

“Granny say when you don’ know 
whut ter do, jes tell it ter Jesus—en I’m 
a-tellin’ you. I done let Miss ’Melia’s 
chickens git erway, en I kaint go neither 
one way nor ’tother. So, whut’s I gwinter 
do? I'll tell you! It'll depen’ on you! 
Send some mo’ chickens over dis way. 
soze I kin git ’em en not hev ter ’splain 
nothin’. Send ’em in a hurry, too, Lord, 
kaze de sun’s gittin’ mighty low.” 

Zeke expectantly opened his eyes and 
looked around. No chickens were in 
sight. He waited a moment. 

“Effen you kaint sen’ three chickens. 
jes’ sen’ two; but please Suh, sen’ ’em 
quick !” 

Eyes were opened slowly this time ; 
confidence was tottering. 

“Please, please. Lord, sen’ me jes on 
chicken; I'll be glad ter git one. Dat’ll 
meck fo, en Granny mout teck dem en 
say nothin’. Jes one, Lord! I knows you's 


busy, but I needs dissheah one mo’ 
chicken pow’ful bad. I sho does.” 
A pause. 


“Effen you'll send jes one chicken, 
I aint never gwinter play on de way 
when I’s sont on a errant no mo’.” 

Zeke took a small squint out of the 
corner of one eye. Both eyes flew widk 
open. 

What was that white thing 
along between the rows of corn? Was it? 
Yes, it was! A white chicken, cropping 
at the pepper grass along its path. 

Zeke, with a respectful, “Thank you. 
suh,” made ready his lariat, noiselessly 
gained on the chicken. His practice 
on peaches and other prohibited things 
helped him now. Swift and sure the 
rope sped, and the chicken was caught 
by the foot. 

All immediate danger of discovery 
gone, Zeke’s restored happiness emerged 


moving 
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in a crooning mel- 


ody pitched in a 
minor key, as he 
sped back through 


the pine trees. 

Once more the 
five toes were turned 
up. as he rounded 
the cabin. 

“Miss ’Melia sav 
she aint gwinter hev 
no comp’ny  ’tall 


hardly. ter-morror. 
en she think dis 
many _— chickens 
ewinter do this 
time.” 


He held up the 


four chickens that 
he had tied to- 
cether. 


“Aint gwinter hev 
but fo’ chickens?” 
Aunt Viney de 
manded, forgetting 
Zeke’s tardiness in 
her surprise. 

“Whut’s 
worl’ a-comin’ to! 
Comp’ny comin’, en 
not but fo’ chickens 
ter fry!” 

Economy to be 
considered! Aunt 
Viney was outraged. 

She eved Zeke indignantly and suspi 
ciously, but he looked innocent and 
tired, a little pathetic, with his mouth 
turned down at the corners, and his five 
toes persistently turned up. She gazed 
at the chickens critically. 

“Dey is right good size,” mut 
tered, passing experienced hands around 
under their wings, and over their legs. 

“Whut fur she killin’ off dese white 
chickens?” she demanded with renewed 
suspicion. 

“Ma’m ?” 

“You hyeered me, boy! I sez whut’s 
de meanin’ o’ dis white chicken?” 

“Oh,”’—a slight hesitation—‘‘Oh, she 
say she gwinter weed out all o’ dem 
whut aint jes pure breed.” Zeke’s eyes 
never wavered. 

Aunt Viney took another look at the 
white chicken. 


dissheal 


she 





“O, Lordy! Lordy! 
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Chickens, whar is you?” 


“}hit do look scand’lous mongrelly.” 
She noted the ruffled, soiled feathers 
where Zeke had dragged the chicken in 
the dirt. 

Convinced, Aunt Viney caught up a 
knife, cut the strings that bound the 
chickens’ legs together, stepped off the 
porch and slipped the chickens under a 
coop. 

“Git dis basket o’ clothes on yo haid 
now, en be teckin’ ’em over ter Miss 
"Melia’s while I git de pot boilin’ ter 
scald dese chickens in.” 

Zeke backed up to the porch, and the 
basket of snowy clothes, tied down with 
a piece of old lace curtain, was swung 
up by Aunt Viney and placed squarely 
on top of the small, kinky head. 

Zeke straightened up, swayed a mo- 
ment, then started off easily and surely, 
without the slightest limp. 
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It was a singing kind of a morning, 
the day of the dinner party—the kind of 
a morning that smiled to itself in warm 
content, after a short cleansing shower. 

Lazy little winds stirred the leaves 
and shook late summer perfumes. to- 
gether as a sort of motif running 
through the real business of a 
morning. 

Zeke’s look over the cotton patch, as 
he and Aunt Viney made an early start 
for Miss Amelia’s. one of blissful 
anticipation, despite the starchiness of 
his “Sunday clothes.” 

Cotton picking time was coming. but 
not yet here. And to-day. crammed full 
of pleasant things, was his. 

The dish of disjointed chickens 
carried to the spring house before Aunt 
Viney went into the kitchen, where 
peach-cobblers and other such 
were presently to be concocted. 


singing 


Was 


Was 


things 


What was that white thing mov- 
ing along between the 
rows of corn? 
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Zeke, for reasons of his own, skirted 
the rear premises and made himself pop 
ular in the front of the house, cutting 
flowers for Miss Amelia Willoughby, 
and her sister, Mrs. Admundson, a most 
attractive widow. 


Preparations for the expected guests 
went on through the pleasant morning, 


and decisions were reached as to the 
placing of the four dinner guests. 
Colonel Herrickson. a close neighbor 


and life-long friend, was to serve from 
one end of the table. Miss Amelia, be- 
ing a good manager, placed her sister 
between the Colonel and the bachelor 
guest. The other two guests, Mrs. Mont 
gomery and her small daughter, were to 
be seated on the opposite side of the 
table. 

Zeke, who was keeping in the front, 
heard the horses coming at a quick pace, 
dashed in excitedly to announce this 
fact. ran down the steps again, and was 


“w 
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on hand to catch the lines thrown to him 
as the Colonel sprang to the ground. 

It was a dashing arrival. ‘The Colonel 
did everything that way. Miss Amelia 
admired it from the top step, and was 
vaguely sorry she hadn’t ordered baked 
chicken instead of fried, so that he could 
have wielded the carving knife and fork. 

From his place on the bottom step. 
Zeke watched the guests find seats on 
the front porch, while Miss Amelia’s 
driver took the carriage to the stables. 
Mrs. Montgomery, her usual vivacious 
self. sprinkled remarks around = and 
adroitly seated herself near the Colonel. 

“So charming of vou to invite us. 
Miss Amelia,” she said. “I’ve never had 
a real Southern country dinner before. 
ind the Colonel tells me there is no 
cook in the whole state quite like yours.” 

A sparkling smile was directed to 
Miss Amelia, and fanned into a shower 
of sparks by the time it reached the 
Colonel. Miss Amelia was vaguely un- 
easy. Of course. she didn’t consider the 
Colonel herself. after all these vears. 
but she’d simply hate to see him taken 
in at this late day by such plain de- 
signing! Why had she _ invited Mrs. 
Montgomery, anyway ? 

Zeke filled the silence that was about 
to ensue with his contribution to the 
small talk: 

“T kotched a skunk in ma trap dis 
mornin’. I aint tuck him out. do!” 

The Colonel, feeling an inexplicable 
constraint sifting about him. laughed 
relievedly, with the others. 

“So naive.” murmured Mrs. Mont 
gomery. “The country colored people 
are so very unique.” 

“Ves,” assented Miss Amelia, “we are 
finding Zeke a little unusual. I am tak- 
ing a particular interest in him.” 

“Ah! And what do you intend to 
make of him, may I ask?” 

“That,” laughed the hostess, “would 
be hard to answer; we are finding him 
very versatile.” 

“Tell me. little Mrs. 


boy.” Mont- 


gomery questioned, “what will you be 
when you grow up.” At Zeke’s puzzled 
look, she continued : 

“Will you be a farmer, or go into the 
town and keep store, or just what will 
you do?” 
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“IT don’t know, Ma’m, ’zactly, but I 
reckon I’s gwinter be a preacher.” 

Mr. Anderson offered encouragement. 

“Pll bet a quarter to nothing that 
you can get right up, Zeke, and tell us 
what the preacher said last Sunday 
night.” 

The coin he pitched was caught be- 
fore it touched the ground, and Zeke’s 
ears had to back in order to make room 
for his grinning appreciation. 

He arose. struck an attitude. chest 
out, head lowered as if peering over 
glasses. His mouth shrank to stern lines, 
while he raised one thin arm impress- 
ively and began: 

“Breverin and Sisterin! I’s heah be 
fo’ you all dis ebenin’ ter see effen I 
kaint. by ma vellowquince, concort you 
all to de right way o’ libin’. Some ob 
us is better dan others; some ob us is 
worse’n others. but weze all sinners ter- 
gether. Some ob us sins by day and some 
ob us sins by night. 

“En speakin’ 0’ sinnin’ by night, I's 
mighty glad to see so many o’ my frens 
en neighbors heah ternight!’’ Tost in his 


recital, the young pretender looked 
darkly about him. 
“Kaze speakin’ 0’ night sinnin’, I's 


been hearin’ lately dat a good many 
chickens hez been known ter stray f’om 
home.” Another dark look. 

“Now, dissheah pertickler narrowtale 
whut I’s a-gwinter tell you all ternight, 
is about a well known pusson; de same 
pusson whut you hev hyeered erbout be- 
fo’. Hit am ole man Prodigal’s son; de 


son whut roamed f’om home. roamed 
into furrin lan’s. 
“En dissheah son wuz a sinner bof 


by night en by day. He neber give his 
Pa no peace. en he neber give his neigh- 
bors no res’, en one day he roam so fur 
fom home. dat he didn’t git back right 
erway. 

“Breverin en Sisterin. whut I's a- 
gwinter lay mos’ stress on, in dissheah 
disgust. am de way dissheah son come to 
hissef and learnt de error o’ his ways. 

“He roam en he roam, en one day he 
come ter a place whar he stop ter think 
Fus’ he took offen his hat; den he tuck 
offen his coat; den he tuck offen his 
shirt ; den—he come to hissef, 


“Pause right whar you is. sinners! 
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Pause now befo’ it’s too late en think! 
En when you is done thunk, and hez 
done whut Mr. Prodigal’s son did, you 
will all come to yo’se’fs, and will go 
home ter Jesus, jes’ lack dat went 
home ter his Pa. 

“Brother Timothy will now lead us 
in prayer!” 

Mr. <Anderson’s howl of delight 
brought Zeke suddenly to earth; the boy 
dropped his head and rooted one big 
toe in the walk. 

“Fine! Fine! I'll bet the preacher 

. didn’t deliver that sermon one bit better 


son 


than you did.” And Mr. Anderson 
tossed another coin. 

Mrs. Montgomery turned to Miss 
Amelia. 


“The Colonel pointed out some of the 
private gravevards on different planta- 
tions as we drove over. I should think 
you'd have a plentiful supply of ghost 
stories around here.” 

“Not only stories, but very material 
ghosts, I’m thinking,” retorted the 
Colonel. “I’ve been missing chickens. 
Yesterday one of my finest white Leg- 
horn pullets disappeared.” 

Zeke’s form stiffened slightly ; he took 
interest in the top of a near-by tree. 

“Why, Colonel! How dreadful 
—from Mrs. Montgomery. “And do 
people really steal chickens in this age?” 

“Indeed they really do,” snorted the 
Colonel. “If I find out which ghost ap- 
propriated that pullet, he’ll wish he was 
back in his grave.” 

Zeke thought he heard some one call- 
ing him from the rear of the house; he 
went. 

“How queer!” Miss Amelia pondered. 
“Why, do you know, this morning when 
I fed my chickens, I had three more 
than I should have had.” She laughed. 
‘The ghost must like me better than he 
does you, Colonel; he’s increasing my 
flock, instead of decreasing it!’ 

The discussion was ended by the an- 
nouncement of dinner. ‘They passed 
through the cool, wide hall, and into 
a large dining-room made attractive 
with its mahogany of simple lines, and 
gay with the late summer flowers. 

The Colonel, seated at the head of 
the table, exuded an atmosphere of hos- 
pitality. He wore the interested look of 
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the perfect host, as he inquired what 
piece of chicken Mrs. Montgomery 
would have. 

“Why, Colonel, a little of the whit 
meat, and, please, may I have a liver? 

“Certainly, the ladies must always b 
served with that dainty morsel.” H¢ 
passed her plate. 

“Miss Winifred?” He held the fork 
poised a moment. “I’m quite sure I re 
member what she prefers—and a liver.” 
\nd Miss Amelia’s sister was served 

“Of course Miss Amelia will have a 
liver.” He didn’t hesitate there. 

“And the little girl?” 

“Oh, ves, please! I love the livers and 
gizzards and things.” 

He served a liver on that plate 

“Now, Mr. Anderson, I’ll let you 
taste something that only the Gods and 
Aunt Viney know the secret of.” 

He fished around with his fork for 
another liver. It wasn’t on that side of 
the dish. 

Miss Amelia looked up expectantly ; 
he fished around on the other side of the 
dish, piling drum sticks, upper joints, 
white meat, all in one heap; no liver. 

He reflected. Yes, he knew more than 
four chickens had been killed. He looked 
inquiringly at Miss Amelia. 

That lady flushed pink. 

“Why, there must be more livers; 
I’m sure there were six chickens killed!” 

At her look of embarrassment, the 
Colonel fished some more. No _ livers 
showed themselves. 

“Please don’t bother about me,” pro 
tested Mr. Anderson. “I’m afraid I’m 
not Epicurean enough to appreciate it 
anyway.” 

Miss Amelia rang the bell. 

“Malinda.”—when that person 
herself — ‘see if Aunt 
hasn’t more livers in the kitchen. 
were only four on the dish.” 

Malinda disappeared, but returned 
promptly, following Aunt Viney, who 
stopped just inside the door, her ban 
dana-wrapped head wagging _ indig- 
nantly. 

““No’m,” she opened the battle, ‘dey 
aint but fo’ livers; huccome you specs 
me ter git mo’n fo’ livers outen fo’ 
chickens?” she asked reprovingly. 

The Colonel majestically waved aside 


pre- 
Viney 
There 


sented 
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Mr. Anderson’s protest. and took charge 
of the battle field. 


“How many chickens did you have 
killed, Amelia?” 

“T sent her six chickens—six Plym 
outh Rock chickens.” 

“Fo’,” Aunt Viney repeated. Fo’ 


chickens; three Plymouf Rocks en on 
white chicken!” 
“White chicken!” Miss Amelia 
pered. “Did you say white chicken?” 
“Yas’m,’’—firmly—‘“ white chicken!” 
The Colonel lowered his fork, Mrs. 


whis 


Montgomery smiled: Mr. Anderson 
laughed. 
Miss Amelia’s eves looked amazed. 


then anxious. then angry as she met the 


*Whut's dissheah worl’ a-comin’ to! Comp'ny comin’, en not but fo’ chickens to fry!” 
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austerely at Aunt Viney and Malinda in 
turn. Malinda grew nervous. 

“T aint never had ma han’s on no 
white pullet yestiddy, Miss Amelia,” the 
schooled one answered tearfully and un 
educatedly, “I sho aint!” 

“Kn I aint had ma han’s on no six 
chickens, yestiddy, nuther!’ Aunt Vi 
ney’s wagging head was emphatic and 
unafraid. 

“Bring Zeke in! I dare say he can ex 
plain this.” ‘The Colone! had served sev 
eral years’ acquaintanceship with that 
small boy. 

A moment later Aunt Viney returned, 
after a quick exit, bringing the ashy 
faced boy. her capable old hand main- 


She 


eved Zeke indignantly. 


Colonel's stern gaze she flushed and her 
back stiffened. 

“Malinda, how many chickens did you 
give Zeke yesterday to take to Aunt 
Viney ?” 

“T gave him six.”’ the educated Ma 
linda answered nervously, but precisely. 
“the same six which we placed in the 
coop yesterday morning.” 

“He brung me fo’,” Aunt Viney re 
peated stubbornly, “three Plymouf 
Rocks en one white one. One—white— 
one !”—doggedly. 

“My white Leghorn pullet,” sternly 
commented the Colonel, as he gazed 


taining a firm grip on said boy’s collar. 

“Now, ‘splain yo’se’f.” she command 
ed, “’splain de meanin’ ob de diffrunce 
betwixt fo’ chickens en six chickens.” 

7cke’s unfathomable eyes turned from 
one face to the other for signs of help. 

Miss Amelia relented, 

“Of course you can explain, Zeke; 
just tell me how it happened. I know 
you wouldn't do anything really wrong.” 

“Now, see here, Amelia, that was my 
blue ribbon pullet, I wish to remind you, 
and I insist upon having a correct ex 
planation of this matter.” Turning to 
Zeke: “Now. vou little black rascal, the 
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truth—do you hear me, the truth! I'd 


bet another blue ribboner that you let 
those chickens get away while you 
sampled Miss © Amelia’s — peaches—or 
mine,” he added thoughtfully. 

“No, suh! No, suh! [ sho didn't. 
Marse Colonel. I went jes as straight 


by dem peaches as ma feet would carry 
me: I didn’t stop ‘tall by dat air orchid. 


No, suh, I sho didn’t.” 
“T ‘low | gewinter git de truf outen 
him,” menaced Aunt Viney, ‘“etfen 1 


have ter teck him behind de barn.” 

/cke silently pleaded with Miss Ame 
lia. 

“No, Aunt Viney,’—from that lady 
“not until Zeke has had a chance to ex 
plain. ‘Then, if he doesn’t, why—I'll 
do the punishing.” 

Aunt Viney wagged a scornful head. 
“Yes, I knows de kind o’ punishin’ you 


does, en dat aint de kind dissheah 
twis’ed branch offen a onery tree is a 
hankerin’ atter.” 


Another bet from Mr. Anderson en 
couraged the versatile one. 

“I'll make it half a dollar this time, 
7eke, that you can explain just how it 
happened.” Mr. Anderson had found the 
silver key that always unlocked Zeke’s 
door of imagination. 
kin tell jes how it happen’, 
Mr. Anderson, effen dey’ll gib me a min- 
ute to *splain in.” 

“One minute,’—the Colonel took 
ut his watech—‘and if it had anything 
to do with peaches, Ill use a part of a 
peach tree on you.” 

“Ves, suh! I’s so fussed up wid all 
dissheah ‘citement, en I don’t feel well 
nohow; no suh, I aint felt well 
it happen’. I sho aint.” 

Said Miss Amelia calmly, as 
looked at the Colonel: “I'll see that you 
receive justice, Zeke; don’t be afraid to 
tell us how it was.” 

“Justice !”’ sputtered the Colonel—but 
he subsided. 

“Hit wuz dis way. When I lef’ heah., 
effen you all recomembers, I) wuz a- 
holdin’ three chickens in dis han’, en I 
wuz a-holdin’ three chickens in dis other 
han’,”’ — looking at that member and 
thinking fast. 

“Us knows all about dat,” interrupted 
the wagging head. ‘“Whut us wants ter 


“T sho 


sense 


she 
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know is: whut you did atter you got 
outen our sight.” 
“Yas’m” — reproachfully. “I's a-git 


tin’ ter dat, but I kaint recomember so 
quick jes how it all wuz 
quare sense den.” 

He looked gravely at Miss Amelia. 

“T wuz a-goin’ erlong,” he commenced 
slowly, “en IT wuz a-feelin’ kaze 
! wuz a-hurtin’,’—quickly stick 
ing up his five toes and looking tenderly 
down at them. “En | wuz a-walkin’ kind 
lack, En jes erbout de time I 
got in de middle o’ de pine woods—I 
hveered somethin’. Yas’m, 1 sho did! | 
hyeered it jes ez plain ez you-all is a 
hyeerin’ me now. 

“Cose I kaint go on fru de 
en ma foot wuz a-hurtin’ 
jes sez ter masef, | says, ‘Zeke, you set 
down behind dissheah tree and res’ yo 
so’ foot. en when dat Somethin’ is gone 
"way, den you kin take dese chickens on 
ter yo’ Granny. 

“Fust it wuz a-moanin’ lack, off in 
one spot; den it move around another 
way; den it sashay up en down en 
eround. Den I would ’a’ run on back 
ter Miss ’Melia’s, I wuz so skeered, but 
by dat time I wuz skeered so bad dat 
ma feet got daid. en ma han’s jes natch- 
ally couldn’t hol’ dem chickens enny 
longer. Dey flop outen ma han’s, en flop 
eround on de groun’, 

“When I twis ma haid eround de 
dat air Somethin’ wuz all dress in white, 
a-floatin? eround jes lack dat,’’—and 
Zeke made swooping motions with his 
arms. “Den it began ter talk onderstand- 
in’ lack, a-sayin’: ‘I’s de kunjer ‘ooman ; 
I's de kunjer ’ooman. Kaint nobody tell 
who I is, en I aint a-gwinter tell no 
body, but somebody's a-gwinter git hurt- 
ed effen I don’t git ma way.’ 

Aunt Viney’s feet shuffled uneasily, 
and her fingers loosened their grip on 
Zeke’s collar. Malinda moved toward 
Miss Amelia. 

“All de time dat Somethin’ kep’ a 
thrashin’ eround betwixt de pines, a 
gittin’ madder all de time, it seem lack. 
Den I hyeered it say: ‘I’s jes so mad I 
natchally kaint wait tell night, en I’s 
a-gwinter do ma debilment now.’ 

“Wid dat, she lets out a long how] dat 
skeered me so bad I jes natchally growed 


-ma head’s s« 


tired, 


1a foot 


o' slow 


Woot ls, 
worser, so ] 


tree, 
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to de groun’, I sho did. Den I hyeered 
inother Somethin’ a-talkin’: ‘Hol off 
tell de dark o’ de moon, Sister; hol’ off 
tell den!’ 

“‘*No. I aint a-gwinter,’ lust 
Somethin’. ‘I’s a-gwinter put dese nig- 
ger souls into three of dem chickens 
whut Aunt Viney’s a-gwinter kill ter- 


Say s 


day.’ ” 
Aunt Viney cowered down by Miss 
\melia’s chair, Malinda’s face looked 


shy. Rapidly the story gained dramatic 
effect from the lowered tones and undu 
lating movements of Zeke’s small body, 
is he swayed back and forth and waved 
his arms in his 
recital. 


“Vo kant do 
t: vo kaint do it.’ 
de tother Some 
thin’ was a-wail 
n’, “kaze whar is 


vou. gwinter put 
de white soul you's 
‘bleeged ter git rid 


of ?’ 


“Dat amt a 
ewinter stop me.’ 
Foust Somethin 


Save. ~ 


‘kaze I got 
ne ob de Colo- 
nels white chick 
ens right heah, en 
I's a-gwinter put 
de white soul in- 
ter dat one!’ 





I135 
“ °Sposin’ she don’?’ says Fust Some- 
thin’. 

“Well,” says Tother Somethin’, ‘effen 
she only kill some ob dese chickens. en 
turns de res’ loose, huccome you know 
but whut she gwinter turn de chickens 
loose whut is got de souls in em? Jes 
look whut trouble dat’d meck ?’ 

***Dat’s so! says lust Some- 
thin’, en she grab up de other three 
Plymouf Rocks en turn em 
shake her white dress at em. en dey 


dat’s so!’ 
1 
loose, en 


trabbles so fas’, dev looks jes lack gray 
bullets a-goin’. 
“Den Fust Somethin’ begins ter float 
off again, but she 


aint gone fur 
when  Tother 
Somethin’ lets out 
a sereech whut 
mecks her stop 
ergin. en ‘Tother 


Somethin’ say: 
““Fluccome you 
knows dissheah boy 
aint a-gwinter tell 
erbout dese doin’s. 


and spoil our 
plan?’ 

“at's to: 
dat’s so! Fust 


Somethin’ say 
‘Reckon I’s a 
gwinter say a kun 
jer ober him right 
now.’ 


Os .@ £ -¢ I “Den Fust 
knowed whut she Somethin’ come 
aimed ter do, she “J don’t know, Ma’m, *zactly, but I reckon I's back to me. a-cir 
up en swoop down gwinter be a preacher.” clin’ eroun’. — tell 
whar I wuz, en she settle down 
grab up three ob dem chickens. Den close ter me. Fust she tuck a pair o' 
she shake em up en down, en twis’ em cross bones from outen her clothes en 


eroun’, en say some kunjer words. 

“When done finish talkin’ over 
em, she open dey moufs en stuff a big, 
black somethin’ down dev goozles. Den 
she tuck out a white chicken from some- 
wheres outen her clothes, en stuff a white 
thing down its goozle. Den she tie em 
all tergether en drap ’em by me en be 
gin ter float erway. 

“Tother Somethin’ up en say: 

““Tyon’ vou know Aunt Viney aint a 
gwinter kill seben chickens ?’ 


she 


meck a circle on de groun’. atter she 

done brush off de pine straw wid her 

long, bony han’s; den right in de middle 

circle she put a cross. Den—whut 
beet 


0’ de 
you s’pose she do nex 

7cke looked questioningly around on 
his audience. 

Aunt Viney heaved a long, shudder- 
ing sigh and whispered: 

“Whut she do nex’. Honey? Whut she 
do nex’ ?” 

Zeke bent forward and hissed : 
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“She—spit—in—it !” 

“Oh, Lordy! Lordy! Hev mercy on 
wailed Aunt Viney. 
But Miss 


us po’ sinners!” 
“Be quiet, Aunt Viney!” 
Amelia admonished in vain. 
“Malinda, see about bringing in some 
warm dinner.” That shaky and ashy 
person went into the kitchen. 
“You are h, aren't 


about through, you, 


Zeke?” said Miss Amelia quietly. 
“Vas’m; yas’m. Dat’s erbout all, 
‘ceptin’ dat when she done finish wid 
dem doin’s, she float eroun’ me ergin, 
en say: 
“<Effen you tells erbout dese doin’s 
afore dese chickens is killed, you is 


gwinter drap daid when you opens yo’ 
mouf ter speak!” 

“That all, Zeke?” 

“Yas, suh!’—answering the 
one. “Only ’ceptin’ I mos’ forkot dat 
jes as she riz up en begin ter float er- 
way, she moan out lack en say, ‘De pus 
son whut lays a han’ ter you fer dese 
doin’s whut you kaint in no ways he’p, 
is sho gwinter git a kunjer laid at dey 
front do’.” 

Zeke’s solemn eves looked warningly 
around. Another thought sprung to life. 

“Oh, yes! De Tother Somethin’ she 
come back, ‘l’s a-gwinter do 
better’n dat, Sister. "speri- 


austere 


en she say: 
I's a-gwinter 
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ment wid a wishin’ kunjer, which am 

somethin’ which works de tother way.’ 
“Fust Somethin’ axes 

‘Whut am dat, Sister ?’ 


anxious like, 


“ “Dis am whut I’m meanin’, Tother 
Somethin’ say: 
“*Dis bey’s guardeens whut don’ 


whoop him fer dese doin’s, is gwinter 
git de fust wish dey makes, atter he done 
tole em!” 

rhe cool, crisp tones of Miss Amelia 
broke the silence that followed this juve- 
nile diplomacy, as she looked at the 
amused faces of the guests about the din 
ner table: 

“Zeke. I will see vou on the 
porch right after dinner.” 

“No.’—as she caught the pleading 
look—‘“the Colonel wont want to see you 
this time; at least, I don’t believe he 
will, if you think you can trust me with 
the truth.” 

“Yas’m,’’—meeklvy. 

An hour later, the dinner party sought 
the front porch again, with the Colonel 
and Miss Amelia in the rear, 

“Amelia,” said the  peach-cobbler 
pacified Colonel, “I wish to see you on 
the front porch this evening.” 

She eyed him questioningly. 

“T want to try my luck with the ‘Kun 

jer Wish,’ ”’ he said. 


back 








A New Big Feature For You 


Next month’s RED BOOK, on the news-stands April 
23rd, will contain ‘‘ THE SLEEP MAKER,”’’ the first 
of the stories of the exploits of a brilliant young 
scientific detective, by ARTHUR B. REEVE, 
famous for his thrilling stories of CRAIG 
KENNEDY. The story will be beauti- 
fully illustrated by George Brehm. 























the most dramatic 


money like water 
Persis is a petted beauty. 
Moros, and in a whirl of tangoes 


chauffeur 
her sale. 
Tait, an old friend of his family. 
Persis’ meshes. 
his scruples and claims him as _ her 
with servants carrying the lifeless 
reception rooms. 

Forbes 
have me. 





OU WILL FIND in this installment of “What 
writing by 
puts Rupert Hughes at the top of our novelists. 


As his story has progressed, Mr. Hughes has given, through 
Persis Cabot gm Lieut. Harvey Vorbes, U. S. A., a sharply-cut 
picture of that New York society which lives only for pleasure, spills 


and recognizes but one 
She meets lorbes on his return from fighting 
and turkey-trots, 


Persis has accepted “Little Willie” Enslee, who possesses millions and 
peevish disposition, she would throw him over for Forbes, till she finds 
Forbes has only his army pay. That about equals the salary of a good 


set. 
ginning ol 


in the retinue of any of her 
She marries Enslee: but at the be: 
They turn his yacht in mid-ocean and return to New York. 
she learns that Forbes has gone to Paris as military aid to 
who tried his best to 


She manceuvres till she meets Forbes at a reception in Paris, 
lover. 


defeat her bring on a fatal attack of the heart; 
form of 


sinks in despair, but Persis 


Will 
an Can of this 


Pec ple Sag?” 
generation. It 


eardinal sin: /o be found out. 


they fail in love. Though 


revolts at 
There 
Ambassador 
Forbes from 


the honeymoon 


drag 


beats down 
Ambassador Tait’s efforts to 
the March installment closed 
Forbes’ benefactor from the 
him: “Remember, still 


reminds you 








What Will 


People Say? 


THE “VANITY FAIR” 
OF NEW YORK 


By Rupert 
Author of “ The Old Nest,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES MONTGOMERY Fl 


LVIII 


“———iN the exceeding industry of 
] the days following the death 

of Ambassador ‘Tait, Captain 

+ Forbes found no chance to see 

Mrs. Enslee. Their meeting would have 
been perilous. ‘The Ambassador had re- 
ceived his death-stroke in their presence. 
Physicians, police, reporters, all de- 
manded minute descriptions of the event, 
and from the first Forbes blurred the 


account so that Persis should not be 
drawn into it. He emphasized the stren- 
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Hughes 


“Excuse Me,” etc. 
AGG 


uous diplomatic labors of the last week 
and the final afternoon. He italicized 
the presence of Mr. Enslee at the mo- 
ment of death, which came, he said, 
without immediate explanation. He de- 
scribed how the Ambassador’s father had 
died — just died while pulling on his 
overshoes. He lied about the last words 
of the Ambassador ; in spirit at least, for 
it was sadly incomplete truth to say that 
the Ambassador, after discussing trivial 
matters had said, ‘Mr. Enslee, I must 
tell you good-night,” and fallen to the 
floor. 
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Persis had lost almost every whit of self-control. She had an insane desire to scream, to hide somewhere 


in a hollow voice: ‘And 
1138 
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‘They know everything!” She maundered 


and go into hysterics. She sank into a chair and mumbled: 


they refused my hand.” 
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Yet the account was not questioned. 


Inslee was too befuddled to know or, 


when the shock sobered him, to remem- 
ber. Persis could be trusted to keep silent. 
In fact, she retired from view, “prostrat- 
ed with the shock.” It was explained that 


the Ambassador had been a classmate of 


her father’s, an old friend of the fam 
ily’s. 

‘The story was telegraphed and cabled 
about the world. As usual, every news- 
paper published a minutely circumstan- 
tial account with a pretendedly verbatim 
statement of the last words, and as usual 
the accounts were as discrepant mutually 
as they were commonly remote from the 
truth. 

The idea that the Ambassador's death 
might be concerned with an intrigue be 
tween Mrs. Enslee and Captain Forbes 
occurred perhaps only to one mind on 
earth and that the  too-sophisticated 
brain of a reporter in New York, a brin 
dle-haired man with half of one eyebrow 
gone. He could not confirm his suspicion 
even enough for publication, so he hid it 
in the cellar of his soul alongside the 
memory of seeing Persis Cabot walk out 
of a lonely forest with a man he after- 
wards learned to be Forbes. 

When this man—Hailard, his 
was—was comfortably drunk, he would 
discuss New York society’s rotten state 
of morals, usually with a horrified bar- 
keeper, forgetting his own morals, and 
that of his class and of the other classes 
and middle that he knew well 
enough. He would add: ‘““There’s lovely 
lil lady growin’ a peach of a scan‘al. 
—umm, a pippin!—swee’ li'l’ dynamite 
bomb, Story’s going to break some day, 
and I’m lovely 1i’l’ feller’s 
break it.” 

But he would not tell the name. He 
was holding that in trust for whatever 
newspaper should be employing his fa- 
natic loyalty at the time of the break. 
And he was waiting, listening. 
ing. 

Persis had been soft-hearted enough to 
feel the pity of the Ambassador’s death. 
She had wept a little for her stricken 
enemy, and she suffered some acute stabs 
of repentance as the instrument of his 
assassination, but regret mingled 
with the lilt of victory and successful 


hame 


low 


gyoing to 


follow- 


was 
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evasion—even with blasphemous prayers 
of gratitude to the Lord for saving h 
from exposure in the matter. She ha 
fallen on her knees to pour out this 
thanksgiving. and piously or impiously 
promised her Lord not to be indiscr 
again. 

One’s god is apt to be one’s ideal ser 
ant magnified. As the daughters of joy 
in old Florence used to keep a votive 
Mary in their rooms and pray to it for 
success in Persis whis 
pered to her heaven words of praise and 
gratitude for aid in escaping the ship 
wreck of her mad whim to 
Forbes’ arms. 

She went to the Ambassador’s funeral. 
partly as a tribute of awesome esteem. 
partly as good sportsmanship toward a 
beaten adversary, and chiefly because it 
would have been conspicuous to stay 
away when almost every other American 
in town was sure to be there. She com- 
pelled Willie to go along, an unwilling 
and unwitting chaperon. 

She saw Forbes there, but at a dis 
tance, and noted with a gush of pity how 
haggard and lonely he seemed. She 
hoped that not all of his grief was for his 
dead friend. She longed to go to him 
with comfort, but she ventured only a 
nod from afar and one of her slow, 
sweet, tender smiles. 

Forbes had been kept intensely active 
at the embassy, where the consul took 
over the interrupted duties of the Am 
bassador’s office. but left to Forbes the 
personal details of the funeral ceremony. 
the closing up of the house and the ar- 
rangements for getting Mildred back to 
New York. The Ambassador’s body was 
to be taken home to America on board a 
warship proffered by the French Re 
public. 

For three days Forbes was too grimly 
busy and too grief-stricken to feel more 
than a longing to see Persis; an impos- 
sible desire without impulse to achieve 
it. 

Mildred was, for once. demanding 
help instead of giving it. The loss of her 
father was a devastation in her soul. Shi 
clung to Forbes as to a brother. Had 
Persis seen her in his arms she might 
have felt a jealousy, but not if she could 
have seen Forbes’ heart. That was filled 


their offices, so 


nestle it 
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only with a sense of shame. He felt that 
n denying Mildred his love he had 
robbed the old man of his last great wish. 
At times he reproached himself with the 
very murder of his best friend, the mur- 
der of a great statesman, the noble father 
of a noble woman. And the motive of the 
assassination was his obstinate devotion 
to another man’s wife! 

People have a genius for remorse as 
for other emotions. and Forbes was of 
those who can mercilessly indict their 
own souls. Storms of self-condemnation 
were succeeded by storms of longing. 
About him hovered the tantalizing. beck- 
oning vision of Persis. He was mad to 
see her. He kept alternately vowing that 
he would not go near her. and wonder- 
ing when he would. 

At first he dared make an effort 
to see her, because he feared to involve 
her and because he had not a moment he 
could call his He was burdened 
with tasks of every sort. and 
of his office he was beset with reporters 


not 


own. 
in and out 


like sparrows demanding crumbs of news 
to cable to America. He had no leisure 
of his own except the black hours when 
he sank into his bed. He would go to 
his room so exhausted, so drowsy, that 
he could hardly get off his clothes. The 
moment he lay down he was the prey to 
a swarm of black emotions that swooped 
about him like bats in a cave, swooped 
and shot and chittered; swept him with 
their vile wings and fastened their claws 
in his hair. He reproached himself with 
every wickedness and worthlessness. 

Sleepless nights and restless days wore 
him out until the funeral, an affair of 
great pomp and enormous impressive- 
ness. He saw Persis in the church. and 
her beauty was overwhelming in the 
black costume she wore under the shadow 
of the black hat. 

Somehow, after the funeral ceremony. 
the pravers and the long ritual 
which the church formally restored the 
soul to the heaven from which it emi- 
grated and the body to the earth of 


with 


which it was made, there came a great 
relief to 
Finis. 
That night he dined with Mildred. 
She too felt the relaxation of a burden 
removed. She almost collapsed into sleep 


Forbes, the restful word 
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at the table, and her maid supported her 
to her room. She had wept herself out. 
Forbes envied her nothing but her 
fluency in weeping. He carried about 
with him the ache of the tears a man 
feels but cannot shed. the unshed tears 
that seratch the eyes like blown grit. 
He longed to be a boy again and cry his 
heart out as he had cried when his father 
was brought home dead. He longed to 
weep stormily as he had wept when he 
had been denied some luxury he greatly 
dlesired—honey, or home from 
school, or some wild animal for a pet. 
The thought of Persis came to him 
now with the charm of all three, honey, 
truancy to duty. and danger. He lifted 
the telephone from the rack to ask her 
permission to call. He put it down again, 
his heart beating as if he had touched 
a snake. He went out into the air. It was 
a typical sharp wet winter night in 
Paris, the chill a peculiar 
directness straight to the marrow of the 
bones and freezing the body from within 
outward. Forbes had buffeted blizzards 
and the still. grim. iey airs of Dakota 
when the mercury seemed to crowd into 
the bulb of the thermometer to keep 
warm. But he wondered if he had ever 
been so cold in his life as he was now 
when the thermometer had not reached 
even the zero of the French centigrade. 
Paris was not Paris. Vhe sidewalks 
were not peopled with tables and the 
restaurants were deserted within. There 
were few people abroad. for the audi 
ences were at this hour in the’ theatres 
and the domestics were at home. Nobody 
loitered in the streets but a few miser- 
ables and thev were wretchedly cold. 
Forbes was so desperately lonely that 
he resolved to call upon Persis even if 
he had to talk to her husband. He walked 
to the Meurice. but dared not turn in; 
he went on by. Later he was back again. 


a staving- 


going with 


Three times his courage—or his cow- 
ardice—failed him. The last time he 


stopped short as if he heard a sudden 
“Halt!” 

Willie Enslee was just stepping into 
a car with two other men—violently 
American and manifestly bent on finding 
in Paris what Paris manufactures for 
American visitors. 

Willie paused and cast his eyes along 








the street idly while he 
waited for the other two 
to precede him. Forbes 
stepped aside behind a 
shelter and Willie van 
ished. 

Forbes. the brave, the 
upright. found himself 
dodging to escape Wil 
lie’s fishy eves. found 
himself chuckling over 
Willie’s blindness. Then 
he cursed himself for a 
reptile. He turned away 
from the hotel and start 
ed back to his apart 
ment, groaning to him 
self. “The woman 
doesn’t live that can 
make a sneak of me.” 


LIX 


When he had gone a 
few hundred paces, 
Forbes whirled about and 
hurried back to the ho 
tel, asked for ‘Monsieur 
et Madame Enslee,”’ sent 
up his card, wished hx 
had it back. received a 
summons to come up 
cursed the slowness of 
the Parisian ascenseur, 
wished it would fall and 


kill him, moved toward . 
Persis’ door as to his : 
execution. was ushered 


In by Nichette—who was ~ 
cloaked and bonneted 
for an evening out. She 
rattled off a string of 
French from which he 
gleaned that he was 
voulez-voused to seat 
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himself and attend a lit JANES moutecmiey FLACE 


tle moment. Then Ni There was such a pitiful sag of Enslee’s head that Forbes spared hin 
with me. She didn’t love me enough, either 
hand out appealingly: ‘Come 


chette left him and has 

tened to the little piow 

fiew shivering in his 

uniform as he waited for her at the next 
corner. 

The contempt he read in Nichette’s 
look was merely her impatience at being 
kept a few moments longer from her 
sergeant after having been detained an 
hour by a quarrel of the Enslees—a 


—— 
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quarrel ending in a defiant announce 


ment from Willie that he 
see the wickedest show he 


Paris, and from Persis 


Was going to 
could find in 
an hilarious 


“Bonne chance!’ 1 hope you find som 
one to take you off my hands awhile.” 
This had horrified Willie as a sacri- 
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more, and went on soothingly: “Better let this whole affair just drop. I was going away. She wouldn’t go 
She preferred to stay with you. I'll never see her again.’ He put his right 


let's make the best of it, and cheat the gossips.” 


lege, and he had regretted his vow. But 
in the court of the hotel he found two 
Americans who had typically arrived in 
Paris, and bibulously prepared for a 
night of social investigation without hav- 
ing taken the trouble to learn a word of 
French, the distinction of coins or the 


system of cab-fares and tips. They wel- 
comed Enslee as a life-saver, embraced 
him and bade him confirm their worst 
suspicions of Paris. 

This Forbes did not know, and he 
misinterpreted Nichette’s brusquerie. His 
own thoughts were brusque. He loathed 
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himself, and hated Persis and blamed her 
from her 
window and dragged him to her feet. 
He paced the lavishly furnished re- 


as if she had cast down a net 


ception room of the suite and resolved 
to escape before it was too late. The 
thought of the cold loneliness of the 


streets. of the town. of the world. held 
him back. He was unutterably forlorn. 
He sank into a chair. 

Vhen he heard Persis’ voice. It came 


through the glistening porti¢res masking 
the doors to the room adjoining, a kind 
and welcome and 


littl 


of living-room. Must 
all of Persis’ beauty 
hospitable words : 

“Come in here, Harvey, wont you? | 
can’t budge, and I’m all by myself.” 

He pushed through the curtains tim- 
idly, wondering where she was and how 
he should find her—as timidly as Joseph 
entering Potiphar’s wife’s boudoir. 

He found Persis cuddled up on a 
chaise longue of gold and satin. She was 
almost lost in a jumble of parcels and 
and knick-knacks. had 


writing addresses, and the 


were in the 


toys She been 
fingers she 
vave into his were smudged with ink 
She sat with her feet curled under her 
like a tailor or a sultana, She 
light confection of a house-gown of some 
astonishingly attractive hue, with plenti- 
ful display of white lace and arms and 


wore a 


bosom and a good deal of stor king, She 
wore a boudoir cap fetchingly awry. 

Forbes put her hand up to his lips and 
laughed as he kissed the smudge of ink. 
It was the first laugh he had known for 
days. It was like the first chuckle of rain 
after a drought. It 
his eves. 

He clung to this rescuing hand put 
out to lift him from the dry well of 
gloom. He dropped to his knees. She put 
her arms around him and huddled him 
close. His hot cheeks knew the ineffable 
felt her 


brought moisture to 


comfort of her bosom: his brow 
lips upon it. Fle was at 

All the strength that had = sustained 
him, all his ideas of duty and honor, 
were blown away like the down of a 
dandelion puff by the mere breath of her 
lips. And now the tears his eyes had re- 
fused broke from them in flood. He wept 
because he was happy, and because he 


home. 


(Contin ued on page 
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had found contentment and refuge. H¢ 
wept as great heroes and fierce warriors 
used to weep before tears went out otf 
fashion for men and began to fall into 
disuse even among women. 

Persis mothered him, wondering at 
his childishness. She did not weep wit! 
him. She smiled. She laughed. the low. 
thorough laughter of the victorious De 
lilah getting her Samson back. She loved 
him though she betrayed him. She loved 
the triumph of her beauty and her charm 
over all the hateful inconveniences of 
law and justice and piety. 

By and by he was smiling too, wit! 
shame at his humanity and his return to 
bovhood, and with the revel of her com 
panionship. She humiliated him deli 
ciously by drying his wet lids with her 
fragrant tiny handkerchief and by the 
silly baby talk she lavished on him. But 
it was the only comfortable shame he had 
felt in the past black days. 

And now they were indeed acquainted 
with one another. She had seen him 
weep, and when a woman has gained 
that advantage over a man, what dig 
nity has he left? She can make a face 
at him and all his pride becomes a laugh- 
ing stock. 

At length. to avoid the reefs of more 
important talk, Forbes asked Persis how 
she came to be alone and what all the 
bundles were for, She explained that she 
had been shopping betimes for Christ 
mas presents and had been geiting the 
things ready for the morrow’s American 
mail. Willie had mutinied, and gone 
vaudevilling ; his man had taken the 
English maid of a hotel neighbor to a 
dance at the Mill. and Nichette 
had to miss her soldier’s even- 
ing out. 

Persis made Forbes help her with the 
final packages. and they laughed like 
youngsters over the knots she tied, and 
the blots she made and the things she 
bought for all the people she had to buy 
things for, her father, her mother-in- 
law, her sister, her sister’s children, and 
an army of servants. When finally the 
last address was inscribed, she felt that 
she had done enough duty for a month, 
and voted herself a vacation—also a 
cigarette. She told Forbes where Willie’s 
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EX BEACH declares that “there is no man in the world rich enough 


to own an automobile.” 


most of us, like Hildreth in this story. enjoy “showing it off.” 
you're bound to enjoy the tale of Hildreth’s adven- 


or not you “motor,” 
tures. 


{HEN Chauncey Hildreth had 


W) quite finished the letter, at 
| \| first he frowned, then smiled, 
<= then slapped his leg with en- 
thusiasm. 


“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Chance to 
make a hit, at last. Do I take,it? Some!” 

The letter was carefully typed on em- 
bossed paper, and it said: 


Bethel, Maine, 
April 4, 1914. 
Chauncey M. Hildreth, Esqr.., 
126A Beacon St., Boston. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have decided to go ahead at once 
with the construction of my bunga- 
low at Long Lake, and shall want 
plans drawn immediately. If you care 
to take the matter up, kindly meet me 
at 6:50, day after to-morrow after- 
noon, at the Grand Trunk depot in 
Portland. We can transact the busi- 
ness at once, so that I may return 
the day following. Wire your ac- 
ceptance and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
Hiram J. MArTCHETT. 


Chauncey re-read the letter five times. 
weighing it carefully and trying to ana- 
lyze all possibilities. Then he grinned 
broadly. 


Yet most of us do own at least one car, and 


Whether 


“Means biz. all right.” he decided. 
“Getting down to tacks, at last! If I 
make good on this—” 

Sitting there in his sunny bachelor 
lair overlooking the mud, elms, infants 
and Sparrows Common. he 
reviewed the situation. He had not seen 
old “Flint” Matchett for two years or 
more—not since he and the retired 
banker had argued polities, lobster-fish- 
ing and architecture on the broad piazza 
of the “Seaview.” at Cape Elizabeth. 
Prompt. formal. business-like to a $7, 
Matchett had vigorously disapproved of 
Chauncey, with his lax. artistic tempera- 
ment. Yet something of Chauncey’s de- 
scription of what a millionaire’s bunga- 
low really should be must have stuck in 
the old man’s crop. and now—the letter 
summoned him! 

“There’s a five thousand fee in it. at 
the very least.” jubilated Chauncey. 
“Maybe ten! In spite of all his iron- 
bound conventions and his ideas about 
Johnny-on-the-spot punctuality, they say 
he’s no tight-wad—quite the opposite. 
Do what he wants done, and he un- 
loosens to beat the band. Luck? By 
ginger !”” 


of Boston 
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Again he pondered, weighing the 
strangely contradictory features of the 
stern old martinet’s nature. 

Likes a good smoke and a good drink 
as well as any of ’em, in spite of all,” 
thought the architect. “Plays an A-One 
hand at bridge—a game loser, too. But 
if you’re a minute late for anything, even 
a fishing-date, it’s all off. Precision is his 
vod.and he’s certainly one devotee. Never 
bumped into anything to equal him?!” 

“Well, here’s a bolt of fortune from 
the blue, if there ever was one. It’s up 
to me. And prestige, eh? I guess maybe 
the rep. of having designed Hiram J. 
Matchett’s million-dollar — bungalow 
wouldn’t bring business! 

“T meet him, all right enough. What’s 
more, I do it good and proper. | enter 
tain my prospective client as a gentleman 
should. I go in my car; I give him joy- 
rides out to Cape Elizabeth, where we 
first met; I put up the biggest feed for 
out there, that the 
come across with. I impress upon him my 
eminent qualities as a man of the world, 
punctual. skilled, full of savorr-faire and 

and all that sort of thing. Including 
horse-sense.” 

Whereby it will be seen at once that 
(Chauncey had been running an auto’— 
he always called it “my car’ or ‘my 
motor’—only a brief time, and that he 
was rushing in where any moderately 
cautious angel would strictly have ob- 
served the sign: “Keep Off the Grass!” 

There are good trains from Boston to 
Portland, and he had the fare. But had 
he taken a train, there would have been 
no story. And what a loss that would 
have been to art! 


him. ‘Seaview’ can 


II 


Chauncey took immediate steps to exe- 
cute his plan. On his way down to the 
office—beg pardon, studio—that morn- 
ing. he stopped to wire Matchett : 


Yours here. Will meet promptly. 
HILDRETH. 


“Rather neat, I think,” he reflected. 
“Says it all, with no unnecessary words. 
That ‘promptly’ will make a hit. Now 
for the garage.” 

He stopped at the garage to order his 
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motor made ready for the 120-mile trip 
on the morrow. Being new at the busi 
ness, he was still on friendly terms with 
the garage men. His artistic eye had 
not yet discovered the black flag, 
skull and cross-bones, kept in the 
lockers of every garage. Nor did 
know that garage men, in private, al 
wear kerchiefs knotted 
about their heads and carry cutlasses in 
their teeth. 

“Oil her up well, Michael,” he di 
tated, ‘“‘and put in plenty of gas. I’m 
running up to Portland, to-morrow.” 
This. with ill-stifled pride. 

Michael looked greasily dubious. 

“Better put you on another rear shoe,” 
he grunted. ‘‘] can give you a good one 
for twenty-five.” 

‘Nonsense. 


Witl 


Ways crimson 


That shoe’s almost new,” 
retorted Chauncey. “And it’s guaranteed 


for three thousand miles.” 


Michael made no answer except 
“Suit vourself.”. Then he onee more 
crawled under a machine and began 


disemboweling it. with clankings. 
“Hobe here at nine,” Chauncey an 
nounced to the proprietor. The latte: 
struck a match on a ‘“*No Smoking” 
and lighted a cigarette. 
“Nine’s right.” he answered. 


sign 


II] 


It was only 8.47 when Chauncey 
showed up at the garage. He was thus 
clad for the part of Amateur Auto- 
tourist: tan shoes, beautifully white flan- 
nel trousies, a Norfolk jacket and a cloth 
hat. On his arm hung a rain-coat, just 
to be on the safe side, you know. The 
April sun was warm and golden, but 
some have claimed that April weather 
is apt to be a little variable; wherefore 
the coat. 

He stowed coat and suit-case in the 
rear seat, knowingly inspected oil-cups 
and gauge, took a peek at the gas and 
water, kicked the tires, and climbed in. 
Michael cranked her up, and with a 
Honk-honk! and a spattering exhaust, he 
trundled out of the pirate cave. 

Safely and surely he made Charles- 
town, Everett and Malden, and swung 
into the splendid old turnpike that 
leads to Newburyport. Here he notched 
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the engine out a lit- 
tle and let her hum. 
Huge car after huge 
car,  Boston-bound. 
with bankers and 
b r okers aboard. 
whirled by him = in 
dust and pebble 
showers. Scornfully 
he glanced at a 
stupid train plod 
ding over the 
marshes. 

“No class te 
that.” he erunted. 
pulling his hat a lit 
tlhe closer down 
“Only way a gentle 
man can travel right 
is by motor.” Intox- 
icated by the sun- 
shine and the flail 
ing breeze, he felt 
himself one of the 
elect. Images of the 
car he would yet 
have on Matchett’s 
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money rose before 
him—long. low, un 
derslung, a ‘six.” 
with eighty horse 
power in her—some 
car! And again 
spark and throttle. pont want nothin’ 
came a little down. 
and his machine 


took the long hills that lead northward 
from Boston ‘Town with a power that 
half intoxicated him. 

Without mishap he pulled into New 
buryport as the old-fashioned steeple 
clocks were tolling eleven, and stopped 
to fill his radiator at the horse-fountain 
in the square. Oil, gas and tires ©. K.. 
he assured himself; and so he presently 
was speeding on again. toward New 
Hampshire. 

The fays and fairies, the good spirits 
and guardian angels of the man all flew 
about him. striving with intangible 
hands to pull him from his wild endeay 
or, laboring to shout in his deaf ears: 
“Oh, rash mortal, there may still be 


time! Desist! Go back and buy a ticket 
to Portland! There may still be time!” 


to-day, thankee!” she shrilled, trying to shut 


he door 


He heard them not; he felt them not; 
ahead beckoned the Lorelei of the Open 
Road. Onto the foot-throttle he jammed 

and the car, Mazeppa-like. 
leaped forward to its doom. The meta- 
you all 


his sole: 


phor is mixed. but let it pass: 
know what I mean. 

As the long road opened ahead of him, 
toward the Hamptons and Portsmouth. 
Chauncey indulged in a little mental cal- 
culation. 

“T’ve still got seven hours and more,” 
thought he. “At this rate I’1] be in Port 
land by three. Nothing to it, after all! 
Plenty of time to get the car washed. 
change my linen and have everything 
ready for the old boy. Cinch! 

“T’ve half a notion to buy him some 
A-One port and maybe a drop of brandy. 
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If he hasn’t changed mightily, a little 


medicine of that sort will hit him right. 


Looks to me as though I had that five 


thousand or more, any way you sight 
at 2°" 

Phe vanishing of the sun behind a 
cloud drew his attention, as he sped 


through Seabrook. 

“H'm.”’ he grunted, scrutinizing the 
heavens. “Hope it doesn’t rain before I 
eet there. Forgot m\ No, it 
mustn't rain, that’s a fact.” 

It did rain. however, before he reached 
the quaint old) square at Portsmouth—a 
extraordinarily wet 


chains. 


fine, insinuating, 
rain, at that. Chauncey made a few re- 
marks, but drove to a garage and had 
the top put up. dined. And 
ifter dinner. he bethought him again of 
the good medicine for Matchett. 

“Wha devil?” he 
as his hand encountered vacancy 


Phen he 


what the stam 
mered. \ 
in the breast-pocket where his bill-fold 
Vhen he did a regular 
found it 
tw enty-five 


should have been. 
Central Office search, but 
Something like 


not. 
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Thus decided. he dismissed the loss 
After all, twenty-five spent in the pro 
cess of meeting Matchett were but a tri 
fling thing. How imburs« 
ment, later! 

He persisted in his idea of purchasing 
medicine. None could be had, reliably. 
in Maine, so he must get it 
suant to this idea. he invested in a quart 
of very fruity Tarragona and another of 
Vhree Star cognac. 


vast the re 


here. Pur 


“If that doesn’t warm the cockles of 
his heart,”” said he unto himself, “I’m a 
piker. When I do a thing, I do it 
right!” 

Thus consoled. he returned to— the 


garage, parted with another two-fifty for 
the car’s boarding and baiting, and, with 
a little over three dollars in his clothes 
once more opened the throttle for Port 
land. 

At the long toll-bridge over the Pis- 
cataqua, just at the outskirts of the 
town, another member of the Cap'n 


Kidd family 


+7 by ; 
this time disguised as 








perfectly legal units of ex 


change had vanished. — He 
remembered having stooped 
at the horse-trough at New 
buryport. to fill his pail. and 
\ certain ma 
laise enve loped him, reflected 
in a sickly smirk as the wait- 
er hemm’d suspiciously. 


understood. 


Chauncey drew on his re- 


serve fund of ten dollars, in 
his waistcoat pocket. paid 
for his dinner—which he 


now regretfully realized to 


have been far too elaborate 
and took counsel 
heart. 

“Pye got time enough vet 
to go back to Newburyport. 
and still make it.” he re- 
flected, “but = what 
would I have of getting my 
twenty-five? About as much 
tallow-calked boat 
have to 


with his 


show 


as a 
would 
Burning Lake. It’s good-by, 
coin, all right. he quicker 


cross the 
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I get on to Portland, where 








I can touch Jake Enemark, 
the better.” 


All the banditti drank. They handed back a bottle in the 
bottom of which coyly shrank about a teaspoonful of the port 
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bridge-keeper—popped out of a box and 
mulcted him of twenty cents. He drove 
on over the planks, realizing that he now 
had only $2.87, and that the distance 
still ahead was more than fifty miles. 

A certain line of anxiety for the first 
time wrinkled his brows, as he peered 
through the rain-wet shield and glanced 
at the little clock on the dash. 

“Tf anything should happen to hap- 
pen—” thought he. “But, pshaw! what 
can? Engine’s O. K. I’ve got gas and oil 
enough. And time to burn. I should 
worry.” 


IV 


That he should worry almost at once 
became apparent. For, midway of a long. 
smooth stretch between Webhannet and 
Kennebunkport, something in the bowels 
of the machine suddenly went chunk-a- 
jee! Grrrawk-a-wawk-wawk-feeooo! 

Only by good work at the wheel did 
Chauncey keep from skidding into the 
ditch, there particularly muddy and 
green-slimy. ‘The car, after some un- 
seemly gambols, came to a jerking halt. 
And, consternation gnawing at his vitals. 
its master leaped out into the sticky 
road. 


“What the deuce?” he exclaimed, 
staring wide-eyed and_ subconsciously 


trying to fool himself into thinking it 
wasn’t much, anyhow. “What’s happened 
to the — blink-blank-blinkety-blankety 
thing now?” 

What had happened seemed a plenty. 
About fifty feet back, one of the rear 
wheels had ceased to revolve. ‘The road 
was gashed with a long sear, where it 
had slid. Now an auto’ with one wheel 
immovably fixed, is undoubtedly suffer- 
ing a real handicap, if you have a date 
to keep. Chauncey was no mechanical 
expert, but he realized this fact. 

He also realized that looking at the 
wheel seemed to make no tangible im- 
pression on it, and that something 


should be done. When an amateur auto- 
ist doesn’t know what else to do, he in- 
variably jacks up his machine. Chauncey 
was no exception. Peeling his rain-coat, 
he hauled the jack out of the tool box, 
pulled up his trousers and gingerly be- 
gan to jack the wheel. 
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The wheel manifested a_ peculiarly 
strong disinclination to being jacked. 
The jack sank into the mud exactly as 
fast as Chauncey, already sweating. 
worked it. After some minutes of this 
pleasing occupation, during which rain 
trickled off the top of the car down his 
neck, he realized that perhaps a founda- 
tion might be necessary. 

“By George, I need a board!” he ex- 


claimed, arising. But there were no 
boards. So he took a stone. After ten 


minutes’ hard labor, the wheel rose clear 
of the mud. Then, with a certain coy 
grace, the whole car moved forward six 
inches, and the wheel once more was 
buried to the spokes. It had not. how 
ever, rotated. 

Chauncey now became full of strange 
oaths, though not bearded like a pard, 
and looked at the clock. ‘Vhe hour was 
2.38, and Tempus was fugiting. Cer- 
tainly none was to be lost. He reflected 
on certain things he had seen rough, 
common men, workingmen, do, and got 
busy. With many stones he trigged the 
wheels, and once more jacked. ‘i‘his time 
the machine stayed put. and the injured 
wheel hung free. 

Along drove, now, a ruralite of the 
genus known as turkey-neck. He reined 
in, spat and rejoiced. 

“Bruk daouwn, 
Ancient of Days. 

“Certainly not.” retorted Chauncey. 
“What gave you that impression ?” 

“Huh! Fresh, haint ye?” grunted the 
A. of D. “Why don’t ye git suthin’ 
that'll go/”’ With which Parthian arrow 
he smacked the reins over the back of 
something that would go, and departed. 

Left to his own devices, Chauncey 
now attacked the wheel. In his heart of 
hearts he had strange misgivings that 
the differential was broken, though just 
exactly what a differential was or how 
you ménded it when it broke, he knew 
not. Study of the — instruction-book 
seemed to lead him nowhere. And when, 
to the vast detriment of hands and rai- 
ment, he seized the shockingly untidy 
wheel and tried to turn it 7 e¢ armuis, its 
inwards emitted ghastly craunchings, 
joltings and grindings indicative, at the 
very least, of a double compound frac- 
ture of the medulla oblongata. 


hay?” quoth this 
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Chauncey therefore resigned. and 
sought professional help. True, he had 
but $2.87 in cash, but he had a check 
hook, and maybe that would go. 

“I’ve vot to telephone to a garage.” 
decided he. “And the quicker I go to it, 
the better—if I don’t want to miss that 
five thousand.” 

\bout a quarter-mile away stood a vir- 
tuous and modest cottage with ivy round 
the door, just like in the illustrated 
songs. Chauncey repaired thither, hastily. 
and knocked — waited, knocked again. 
and presently was confronted by a dear 
old lady. 

“Ton’t want nothin’ to-day, thank’ee !” 
she shrilled. trying to shut the door. 

“T want to telephone!” he 
sliding his foot into the door-crack, so 
she couldn't. “I 

“Don’t need none!” 

‘See here, madam! /—want—/o—lel 
ephone—. My machine’s broken down ‘ 
/ wanta telephone!” 

“Oh. why didn’t ye say so, 


answered, 


before? 


she quavered. “Come right in. Tele 
phoam’s in the settin’-room, thar!’’ She 


pointed with a corded, shaking, brown 
spotted claw, 

Chauncey rushed to the ’phone as to a 
long-lost brother, strawberry-mark and 
all. hen he remembered that he didn’t 
know anything about the region. 

“What's the nearest garage?” he in 
quired loudly of the old lady, who had 
come in and sat down, folded her hands 
and begun making funny noises in her 
throat. 

“(Garbage 2” 

“Suffering saints !’’ Chauncey dropped 
the conversation, rang Central, got In- 
formation and presently was in touch 
with Pirate Headquarters in Kennebunk 
port. 

“Say! 


7 


I’m broken down out here on 


the Portland road !”’ 
“Qh, about five miles. 
near the railroad crossing.” 


On the flats, 


“Don't know. Hind wheel wont turn. 
in a hurry, too!” 

“Can't you get here in less than half 
an hour?” 
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“Good-by. Rush! Good-by !” 

He hung up, and felt better. At last, 
expert assistance was in view. Never had 
he understood quite so fully the value of 
The Unwashed. How remarkably ingen 
ious they were, to be ; 
strong ! 

He turned to the old lady. 

“Thank you, madam! Any charge ?” 

Secretly he trembled for his paltry 
treasure. 

“Well, seme don’t pay nothin’! Thar’s 
a cup on the shelf!” 

Guiltily he dropped in a nickel, and, 
feeling like a sneak-thief, departed. 

“Thank God ¢hat’s over!” sighed he. 

Back at the car, he waited. He never 
before had realized the extraordinary 
length of half an hour, the awful wet- 
ness of rain or the chill of an April 
wind in Maine. As he sat shivering in 
the jacked-up machine, certain very seri 
ous thoughts were borne in upon him. 


sure—and how 


And ever and anon his haggard eve 
sought the dial of the little nickel 
clock, 

After a few cternities he heard a 


cheering Rwawk-rwawk. from a siren, 
looked out and beheld a car approaching 
rapidly. It contained 
greasy overalls, with 
cheeks. Sure-enough 
welcome! 

“Thank heaven!” breathed Chauncey 

The men hauled up, leaped into a 


rough men in 
quids in their 


proletarians—how 


tion and began doing things. (ne 
laughed. 
“Brake-shoe’s busted,’ ~—s said she. 


“Wheel’s got to come off.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“Mebbe not. Got a wheel-puller?” 

Chauncey hadn’t. Neither had the 
men. 

“Gotta go back an’ git sure,” 
they announced. Chauncey groaned. 

“For heaven’s sake, hurry!” he im 
plored. “I— 

‘They listened not to explanations, but 
spat and departed. Another eternity or 
two passed. The rain increased, likewise 
the chilling wind. After eons they re- 
turned, pulled off the wheel with a vio- 
lent piece of apparatus, and removed a 
large mass of broken iron, springs and 
grease. Then they put the wheel on 
again. 


one, 
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bining several score of tools. 
All the banditti drank. They 
a bottle in the 
bottom coyly 
shrank about a teaspoonful 
of the fruity port intended to 


handed back 


of which 


warm Matchett’s cockles— 
whatever a cockle is. 
Kearful for his — gold 


watch, Chauncey cranked up, 
jumped in and = sped away 
from there. 

“Time enough to make it 
yet, clean up at a hotel and 
meet he muttered be 
tween clenched teeth, as the 
car once more slung mud. 


“Time enough yet—!” 


is ") 
him. 


Vv 


the 
of 


emery 


through 
ugliness 
more 


Jouncing 
mill-blighted 
Saco and 
ing onto the broad highway 
‘hauncey took a 
count HTe scill had 


Once 


bevond, ( 


of stock. 

















Chauncey realized the truth. 
night and one to-morrow.” 


“That'll be three dollars.” 

Chauncey groaned. 

“Lucky you didn’t bust vour rear ex 
an’ cost you twenty!” 

“Here’s a dollar for vou fellows.” the 
victim sparred. “Ill give you a check for 
the three bucks.” 

With suspicion they conferred, but ac 
cepted. Dollar and check. alike. they 
carefully inspected. Chauncey flushed. 
He happened to have taken with him the 
wrong check-book. one on the Indepen- 
dent ‘Trust Co., wherein his account was 
$1.62. The check was bad. and he knew 
it, and he felt they knew it too. Of 
course he could wire Nevin to deposit 
money to cover it, in the morning, but 
for the present— 

“Aint got nothin’ on y'r hip, hey?” 
inquired one of the overalls. “It’s jeezly 
cold an’ wet!” 

Chauncey had to produce the ‘Tarra 
gona. Well he knew they had spied it 
in the car. Overalls uncorked it with an 
astonishingly dirty pocket-utensil com- 


said they. 


“TIL give you one dollar to- 


more than two hours to cov 
er the remaining distance. In 
cash he possessed $1.82. He 
had managed to retain his 
watch and the bottle of cognac. Hope 
once more sprang cternal in the human 
breast. 

“This will nothing more than a 
good joke, when it’s all over.” he re- 
flected. “Maybe I'll even tell Matchett. 
It may prove to him that I’m resourceful 
and a man of my word. On the whole, 
it isn’t a bad experience. And once | 
make Portland—” 

“Bang!” 

It went off like a rifle-shot. ‘Then, 
flu p-flu p-flop. the empty tire spudged 
and sputtered. 

With a wordless yammer, Chauncey 
jerked back the emergency-brake. Out in 
the mud he tl 
less with emotion. Beyond a 
point, human vocables cannot go. 

For a moment he considered the possi- 
bility of running fifteen miles on a de- 
flated tire, but abandoned the notion. 
No, it would never do. He had a spare 
inner tube. Why not change, put a casing 
into the shoe, and do things right? 


be 


viewed the scene, speech- 


certain 
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Carefully he inspected the wounded 
tire. The force of the explosion had laid 
it open in a hideous gash, from side to 
side. It grinned at him with a ferocious 
and mouth, gummy and 
toothless. 

nce more 
car. Then he 
the shoe, 

It stuck. Never had he understood the 
frightful tires. 
Squatting in the mud, his shoes hope- 
lessly bemired, his beautiful flannel 
trousers a wreck, he pried and tugged 
and coaxed, in vain. Not a budge would 


sardonic 


Chauncey jacked up the 


vot out tools and attacked 


adhesive qualities of 


she budge. 


“T’ve fot to chisel her off!’ said 
Chauncey. with a certain quaver in his 
voice. Fact is. he was getting rather 
seared. seemed farther, every 


The goal 
minute—and the minutes now were rush 
ing by on airy wings. 

Chauncey chiseled. using a screw- 
driver and a heavy ()ne 
that he missed went home on his thumb. 

“Ow.” Then he and 
darkly silent. In_ his smouldered 
thoughts of murder on Had he 
possessed a stiletto, he would assuredly 
have stabbed that tire to its rubber heart. 
But he had none, and the tire’s life was 
spared. 

After a half-hour of lathering toil, he 
got the rubber started. hen he pried 
with a long dingbat. ‘Vo every inch that 
gave, three inches crawled back onto the 
rim. Chauncey flung every ounce of mus- 
cle into the dingbat. It slipped off, and 
he performed evolutions on his back, in 
the mud. 

With a throaty growl, like that of a 
bull-dog at the kill, he sprang again to 
the ,attack. His strength 
strength of ten—and the tire came off. 
Again he rolled in the highway, clutch- 
ing it to his bosom, like a tableau vivant 
of Infant Hercules strangling the Ser- 
pent, or like a new Laocoén. 

A long time later the car rolled for- 
ward again. Its left hind tire was soft 
and gaping, but a patch lay inside, with 
a new tube. Chauncey’s back ached 
frightfully from pumping; his hands 
were only partly covered witli skin, and 
his raiment was a thing of horror. He 
drove carefully now, easing her over 


wrench. blow 


sucked it, was 
eyes 


tires. 


was as. the 
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every rough place. hoping, praying, suj 
plicating that the tire would hold t 
he could make Portland. Portland! 01] 
goal! Only that, only that! 

Every half-mile he got out and_ in 
spected the gaping wound in the shox 
Thrice he repeated this operation. “Vh« 
he gave up. 

“She’s going to blow again, and tha 
a fact.” he had to admit. ‘‘Another hal! 
mile and she’s a goner—and no moi 
tubes! What now?” 

Mournfully he inspected the injury 
From the sardonic mouth protruded 
saucy tongue of patch, making a mock of 
him. He groaned. 

Thoughtfully he viewed the landscape 
o’er, thoughtfully and sickly. He felt ill 
But something had to be done. and 
once. Already he knew Matchett was on 
the train, bound for Portland, Main 
And fe was in the rain! It formed 
kind of horrible verse in his dazed. 
nightmare-ridden mind—on the train, in 
the rain, Portland, Maine, on the train— 
insane— ? 

“My God, I shall be if I don’t make 
a break, some way, out of here!” he yam 
mered, gazing wildly round. 


VI 


Some distance ahead he perceived a 
blacksmith’s shop, a house, a_ barn 
Thither he gingerly drove the limping 
and squee-gee-ing car. The cheery anvil 
chorus from the smithy invited him. He 
entered. 

“My car’s broken down, out here. I’ve 
got to get to Portland, at once! May | 


leave the machine in your barn, over 
night ?” 
The smith finished his calk and 


plunged it into his water-tub before re 
plying: 

“Well, I dunno. I’d like to accommo 
date ye, but—”’ 

“But what?” 

“Be you the fella the sheriff’s after? 
Boot-legger, | mean?” 

“Boot-legger! Wha— ?” 

“Oh, | heerd just now, over the tele 
phoam, feller come in from Portsmouth 
with an automobile load of rum. He 
gave some to some garridge men, back 
yender. ‘They run inta a team an’ 














MEETING 


busted Tophet out’n it. Now the sheriff, 
at Kennebunkport, is lookin’ fer him. 
He’s lible to be along any minute. You 
int the feller, be ye?” 

“Certainly not.” protested Chauncey. 
\s it were, a film veiled his eves. Awful 
abysms yawned before. He realized that 
now all depended on expedition. He 
must hasten! ‘Nothing of the kind! I’ve 

had a blow-out—” 
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rufian with a mop of a wet cloth hat. 
mired clothes, brutal hands and_ the 
neck of a brandy bottle sticking out of 
a has-been rain-coat, boarded the Port- 
land-bound electric. 

He remained on the rear platform, 
for good and sufficient reasons. Not hav 
ing the necessary twenty cents fare, he 
the confidential 
and after more fearful humili 


engaved conductor in 


badinage, 








“You certainly look like ye'd had ation than he had ever dreamed possible, 
vuthin’ !” exchanged a two-dollar bottle of cockle 
“T mean, my tire’s exploded. How warmer for transportation. 
about putting my hus, cringing 
car in your barn, and chastened, he 


for the night 2?” 
“Td admire to, 
Mista, but—” 
“Well, what 2” 
“Insurance. J/:f 
they’s an automo- 
bile in thar, an’ I 


burn out, it’s a 
dead loss.” 
“Nonsense! You 
wont burn out. to- 
night! Can't you 
take a chance 2?” 
“Well, dunno 
but I might, fer 
two dollars.” 
“Youre on 
Phen Chauncey 
realized the truth. 


“Pl give you one 
to-night and 





one 





CoM yy reached = Portland. 
And the hour was 








6:25. 
Chawmcey 
laughed a_ bitter, 
maniac laugh as 
he now 
the impossibility 
of trying to sec 
Jake Enemark, 
borrow. ten. 
up at a hotel 
meet Matchett. 
“Tm on the 
anvhow,” he de 
clared — grimly. 
“PIL go ahead and 
meet him. .A little 
mud wont matter. 
Hell respect me 


j Accidents 


realized 


clean 


and 


job, 














to-morrow.” 

“Nup! Both, 
now !” 

“Here!” gulped the wretch, digging 
up his total wealth. “Here’s $1.82! Take 
all ve got! I'll give you eighteen cents 
in the morning !” 

Silently Cap’n Kidd Blacksmith pock 
eted the chicken-feed. Then he scratched 
his chin with an unseemly nail. 

“Jee-reooo!” he whistled. 

But Chauncey waited not for com- 
ments. Already he was piloting the car 
toward the barn. And there, with blight- 
ing curses on its black heart, he left it 
to its own wicked devisings. 


VII 


Some time later, a frightful-looking 


Chauncey leaped. “Gimme that—!” he barked |, 
hoarsely. ‘ 


ror 3. 
happen. but 


he really stron: 


May 
man pulls through. 


I win, in spite of all.” 


Agonized, he leaped from the inter 
urban car, in Monument Square. 
“Grand ‘Trunk car! | gotta get a 


Gsrand ‘Trunk car!” he panted. Yes, but 
was none in sight? 
Feverishly his hectic eve darted hither 
and yon. Nothing doing. There were 
plenty of cars for Woodfords. Cash 
Corner and the Cape. also to Riverton 
and Gorham. Cars to Munjoy Hill. Cars 
to Spring Street. Cars to everywhere, in 
fact, save just to the Grand ‘Trunk! 
“Get one in ten minutes, Mista!” the 
starter told him, at the waiting station. 
“But—we don’t allow—” 
Chauncey understood. Of 


how — since there 


course, 








11S4 THE 
Persons Will 
‘This Car.” 


“Drunk and Disorderly 
Not be Allowed to 


Phe wretched victir 


Rice on 
Fate 
left to spurn the alleg 
nothing. All that 


now Was Just LIV one 


nol hadn't even 


heart enough ation 
No, insults now meant 
meant anvthing 


supreme. overwhelming thought 


(‘fa make it five minutes 


like the 


kk 


Phen Chauncey ran. Even 
d Mercury wit] the litt 

beat it. Vhrough 
round 
and routing in 


wind 
Ra a ae 
Feathers on Is heels, He 


muddy thoroughfares. corners, 


overthrowing pedestrians 


fants, he sped. Oh. where were the track 


records of college All overthrown, 
all utterly 


preg 


days ? 
done to death by that im 
Dash for Life! 

“Thank God!” At last the Ji 
clock-face in the 
¢ fluny his 


half-mile 
ehted 


station-tower! Gasping, 
eval ! 


jaded carcass to the 


Ile saw the long train already stand 


ne in the vard., and knew no second was 


to be lost. Breathlessly he ran into the 
Waiting-room. “he outgoing passengers 


eddied away from his contaminating], 
1; 


disreputable vicinity. 


\ policeman moved in his direction 
So did a porter. But he paid no heed. 


Wild-eved, he was staring for Matchett 
‘Mr. Hildreth! Mr. Hildreth 2” called 


\ po. |; 
Chauncey wheeled. A) telegrap Or 
was wandering amony the seats 


“Pelegram here for Mr 
Chauncey leaped 
“(imme that “he barked hoarsely 

Phe contest. umpired by a larg 
disorderly crowd. was 
favor by the Ik and 
his frightful hands pulled from his 
peakable pockets. The 
vielded. and he 
envelope. 

\\ itl al } rfe 
he ripped it open. He 


to link 


decided in his 


‘tters calling-cards 


opposit! ion forces 


received the littl vell WV 


tly unrecognizal finver 
read. his eves leap 
ng from line 
\laine 
oO P.M. 
My Dear Hildreth 
Sudden attack pleurisy makes trip 
impossible. Come Bethel to-morrow 
and we will definitely settle matter 
\m wiring you 500, to Falmouth 
Hlouse, advance on fee, to bind bar 
gain. MATCHETT. 


\nd Chauncey wept. 
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“Ghe 
Articles 


of Faith 
by Grant 


Owen 
m——lHERE were nine articles of 


' ; faith in Cal 
i} The first was 


Scully’s creed 
that a man 

“came.” “Th 

differently 


—— should othe 


phrased somewhat and 
less directly to the point. really 
same thing in the end; 


need to vo Into them in 


eight, 
caning 
amounted to the 
so there is no 
detail 
Perhaps it wasn’t the 
the world. and then 
wasn't the Anyway. it 
Scully's and by it he made his 
judgments of all living things, be 
men, horses. dogs or fighting ¢ 
little gray 
sixty, 


best creed in 


again perhaps. it 
Worst. was Cal 
creed, 
they 
hic ke ls. 

Cal was a wiry waded man 


approaching with a cle 


r eve, an 
, } 
shoulders 
well 
] 


were an heritage to 


pair ot 


erect carriage and a 
many a man might 


“a it younger 
have envied. I Icy 
] nye days. for 
as clever 

ever donned a 
was game goes without saying. 

hould look for it in others 
is equally apparent. the 
idol to which 


iim from his ri 
Cal had been 
lightweight as 
at he 


iat he 


irs gone 
hifty a 
clove. 


It} Ve 
and as 
Phi 
by 
(sameness was 
1 bowed down and 
he worshiped, Whoever possessed that 
desirable quality might count on having 
Cal Scully with him from the beginning 
to the end, in prosperity or adversity. 
victory or defeat ; whoever lacked it was, 
to Cal’s way of thinking, a worthless en- 


which 
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umbrance on the face of the earth. 

Which explains, perhaps, why Cal 
Scully’s brow was clouded that summer 
evening, as he sat with his son Joe on 

e steps of the little suburban cottage, 

hich he had bought after his memora- 
le fight with English ‘Tom ‘Vhatcher. 

“Ye say ye’re goin’ to quit the game,” 

iid Cal, pulling slowly at the shabby 
ld briar between his teeth. “Why 2” 

Joe Scully, a big young fellow just 
past twenty, picked up a handful of peb- 
es from the gravel path at his feet and 
egan idly juggling them. 

“I don’t like it,” he said simply. 

Cal scowled. 

“Why?” he questioned again. 

“T wanta get into something that I 
feel will be worth while.” said he. “I 
vanta do something useful.” 

Cal looked at his son searchingly. Not 
for worlds, would he have given any in- 
dication of the bitter disappointment and 
the still more bitter suspicion that 
were torturing him. His did not 
change expression, but, noticing closely, 


face 


ne might have seen a strange light in 
the gray eyes. 

“Ye’re just gittin’ goin’ good,” said 
Cal slowly. “With what I’ve taught ye, 
ver own build, and the speed and the 
natural punch ye’ve got, ve’d oughter 
go a long ways. The top aint none too 
high for you to be thinkin’ of, Joe.” 

“It don’t suit me,” said Joe uneasily. 
“T want something different. Now this 
chance I’ve got to go with the Flint 
Line and learn marine engineerin’ is 
something like. Of course. that line aint 
so much in itself, but it'll give me a 
good start and lead to better things. I 
always wanted to be a marine engi- 
neer.” 

Cal said nothing. He sat there star- 
ing thoughtfully at the flaming western 
sky, and the thoughts that were running 
through his head were not by any means 
pleasant ones. 

He remembered that Joe had never 
taken kindly to his training; he remem- 
bered how he had winced and cringed 
under blows at the first of it, the long, 


long time it had taken to get Joe to 
stand punishment as a man should, He 
remembered, with a sudden sinking feel- 
ing in the pit of his stomach, and a 
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certain guick tightening at his throat, 
how Joe had danced about the ring in 
that last fight of his at the Crescent 
Club, how his footwork, his all too ap- 
parent unwillingness to take punishment 
had brought the jeers of the crowd down 
on him. He had that fight, 


g to be 
sure, as he had won all the other bouts 


won 
he had appeared in thus far in his 
career, but the men he had been against, 
Cal reflected, were men he should have 
put away easily. And some of them. Cal 
could have voung Joe had 
actually been afraid of. 

Was it really that the boy wanted to 
be a marine engineer. or rather, 
that this chance to go into the engine 
rooms of the Flint Line boats offered 
him a good excuse for quitting the 
game ? 

Cal winced. ‘Vhat his son should lack 
vameness, that there should even be so 
much as a suspicion that he lacked it. 
struck at his heart with a certain cold, 
deadening horror. 

At last Cal spoke. resignedly—tamp- 
ing the tobacco in his pipe with one 
pudgy thumb as the words came out. 

“Well, every man’s own, 
to do with as he likes. I’m not standin’ 
in your way. If ye wanta go in fo1 
marine engineerin’. go to it. and the best 
of luck to ye. I’d sorter counted on see- 
in’ ve go a long ways in the ring—to the 
top, no doubt—the best man in the whole 
world of ver class. Ye could do it, 
I could teach ve and the fine 
But if it aint to be, 
that’s all there is to 


sworn. 


Was it, 


life is his 


too, 
with what 
physique ve've got. 
it aint to be, and 


it. Every man to work of his own 
choosin’.” 
He got up off the step and shuffled 


down the path to the gate. He stood 
there leaning on one of the posts and 
smoking furiously. If the boy wasn’t 
game—but maybe, thought Cal, he was 
wronging him. Maybe his own desire to 
sce Joe make a name in the ring was 
biasing his judgment. Maybe Joe was 
as game as any of them, and it was sim- 
ply that his heart wasn’t in his work. 
Perhaps that was the trouble. No, it 
couldn’t be that Joe, his own son, wasn’t 
game! 

The lad wanted to be a marine engi- 
neer, he’d been pulling hard for this 
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chance with the Flint Line people; that 
was it. Let him go where his whole soul 
was in his work, and he’d be as game 
as anv of them. Cal. frowning. made up 
his mind to think that way. anyway. But 
disturbing little doubts kept persistently 
returning to him. Suppose. just 
Joe was quitting the game because 

Cal bit his lips and utely 
such thoughts from hiin. 


supposc, 


J } 
resol 


They weren't 


profitable—especially while they were as 
vet unproven. 
[Therefore it was wit a smile that ( 


returned to his son on the steps 
*Mavbe ye’re right in quittin’ the ring, 


“ ] , ] ] ra 
ine fighter that ve'd have made no 
ithstandin’.”” said Cal. “Mayhap ve'll 
be makin’ a better engineer and goin 
; 


farther at that game than ve would at 


s. Remember. [im with ve. 


ever choice ve mak 


Joe Seully jumped up and thumped 
his father on the shoulder 
“That's the stuff. You're a game old 


boy. aren't you 2” he said with feeling 


- hope to the Lord so.” said Cal wit 
inflection 


] han i?) 
rather More than Tr al 


tended 
So Joe Seully betook himself to the 


boats of 


rather sorry engine-rooms of the 
the Flint Line. plying daily up and 
down the Sound. They were old boats. 


‘T condemned 


; , 
side-wheelers. most of them, 


by other coastwise lines and only per- 


mitted to run in the Sound because it 
was practically ferrving passenger ver 
untroubled waters. If you traveled by the 


Flint Line, you did it at a great reduc 
tion of fare, but a corresponding redu 


both comfort 


tion of and satcty 


Once Joe was gone. Cal found 


rning over and over in his mind that 
same old unprofitable question: Why had 
quit the ring? Lid 
engineering have the fascination for him 
merely a 


Joe really marine 


which he claimed. or was it 
timely excuse ? 

A year Cal pondered that question. 
torturing himself with certain unpleas 
ant 
wasn’t game— 

But here always he resolutely shut his 
teeth, refusing to allow his mind to go 
farther. 

Joe had been with the Flint Line for 


possibilities it suggested. If Jos 
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a year and a half and had risen to 
third engineer’s position, when Cal say 
it in the papers one morning. ‘There 
under a double-column 

account of the accident on the 
Sachem, the boat on which Joe was rut 
ning at that time. 

Somewhere off Gull u 

before, a cylinder-head had blown out 
filling the engine room with live steam 
wo engineers on duty there at the tin 
had been frightfully scalded. Undoubt 
edly they would have met. their 


was. head—t 


Rock. the ni 


aeatiis 


there. had not Joseph Scully. e thir 
engineer. who was off duty at the tin 
rushed from his” state-room into t 


steain-filled engine room. and. althou 
badly scalded himself, 

shutting off the steam and dragying 
two helpless men out. 

Tons and tons seemed lifted off Cal's 
shoulders as he read. Ile felt like who 
ing. like dancing about crazily. Joe was 
vame—vame after all. Nothing el 
tered. A career in the ring for him? 
Poof! Let that go. He was game. He 
lived up to the articles of Cal’s faitl 

Cal clipped out the 
counts of the affair. He read 
read Then he put them in his 
pocket for many future readings. | 
was vindicated. What Cal had tl 
of him—or rather what he had fear 
but never allowed himself to tl 
all wrong. He felt like a man who had 
awakened from awful dream 
pleasant realities. He tucked 
paper clippings in his old wallet. The 
might have been icons, so carefully d 
he preserve them. 

Phen came a letter from Joe 
est letter. It spoke lightly of that ace 
dent in the Sachem’s engin 
it did say that Joe had been given a si 


succeede 


) neWspapel! \ 
| and r 


then, 


> 
| 
| 
/ 


some 


Those ne ~ 


ond engineer's berth. Cal put the letter 
with the clippings, happier than he had 
been for a year and a half. 

‘There was a certain much-touted bat 
of heavyweights in a certain Westert 


city, and Cal. who never missed any 
sufficiently heralded Le 
journeyed thither. beheld — thx 
lamented with other old timers the 
old days when ring battles were some 
thing more than money-catching scl 


and started for home. 


sport evel 
hasco, 


cood 


memes, 
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It occurred to him to make the last 
stage of the journey by water—across 
the sound on the Sachem of the Flint 
Line. Cal had been heard to remark that 
you'd never catch Aim on any boats of 
that particular line until he had turned 
fish and grown fins and a pair of gills; 
but that was befere Joe had got his 
berth there. 

He wanted to see Joe 
engineer's uniform. Also, 
talk to Joe. He felt he owed the boy 
something; he had = misjudged him 
cruelly once. There were the proofs of 
it in his old wallet. 

It was a warm summer night. The 
Sachem was crowded. Joe would be on 
duty until midnight; after that there'd 
he a chance for a good talk in his state- 
room, He ushered his father to that 
state-room on the hurricane deck, mad 
him comfortable, laughed and quickly 
dismissed the subject of that accident in 
the engine-room when Cal broached it, 
and went below. 

At five the Sachem and 
clanked away from her dock and went 
splashing up the river. through the gate 
and into the sound. 

Cal ate his dinner in the smelly saloon 
far below decks, and. being rather tired 
from the four day’s ride in the stutty 
sleeper, he turned in early. 

Before he fell asleep he heard the 
monotonous drone of the whistle. He 
glanced through the window; a thick 
fog was shutting down. It came in cold 
and clammy, covering the white-painted 
walls of the state-room with big drops 
of moisture. 

Cal arose with a grunt. pulled shut 
the sliding pane at the window and tum- 
bled back into the comfortable berth 
again. Despite the steady bleating of the 
whistle, he fell asleep almost 
diately. 

He was awakened by ominous, crunch- 
ing sounds. He found himself on the 
floor of ‘the state-room, opposite the 


in his second 


1 Wanted to 


} } 
wheezea 


imme- 


berth. Excited voices were yelling in the 
fog outside; running footsteps echoed 
along the hurricane deck and the deck 
below. Again the crunching sound. and 
Cal, thoroughly awakened by now, saw 
they were listed far to port. 

He sprang up, snapping on the elec- 
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tric light. and began pulling on_ his 
clothes. As he did so the light went out; 
the voices on deck grew in volume. He 
heard women begin to scream. He opened 
the window: the fog struck him like the 
chill of death. 

Half-dressed as he 
out to the listed deck. Already men were 
clearing the boats. tearing off the tar 
them and mak- 
ing ready the falls of the davits. There 
were scattered groups of scantily clothed 
and panic-stricken passengers already 
and were 
swarming up the companionways from 
the decks below, 


was, he stumbled 


paulins which covered 


moving to the rail. others 


Somewhere off in the fog another 
siren was answering the wild brayings 
of their Cal fancied he 
caught the flash of lights hard by. but 
immediately they were 

Phe decks listed still more; there was 
rushing waters for- 


own. Oned 


gone. 


a hoarse purl of 
ward. 

A hatless man in blue. the gold braid 
on his uniform flashing even in that dim 
light. tore his way to the port rail. 
and children first!’ he 
shouted. ‘Pass ‘em this way! Get back, 
the rest of you! Get back, I say! 

He caught up a deck-chair and swung 
it threateningly above his head as wild- 


“Women 


eved men tumbled up the companion and 
rushed for the nearest boat. 

Cal, with an oath, charged amongst 
them, striking right and left with his 
bare fists. 

“(Gsood work!” shouted the officer by 
the rail. “Pass up the women and chil 
dren. quick! ‘There's no time to waste !” 

Cal caught two shivering women in 
kimonos and thrust them forward. 
he spe d for others. 

The boats on the port side were filled, 
shot downward and pulled away into the 
Phen those to starboard were 


Phen 


black fog. 
swung out. 

The sound of rushing water 
louder: the Sachem’s head went 
It was but a scant drop for the boats to 


] 
ti} 
Ul 


grew 
lower. 


le Water now. 

Cal rushed hither and yon, working 
like a beaver. pushing the women for- 
ward. driving the crowding men back. 
All about him a handful of the Sachem’s 
officers were doing the same. 
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Then the hatless officer caught Cal’s 
arm. 

“Women all off,” he panted. “Get into 
this boat. You deserve it.” 

Cal struggled in that clutch. 

“Ny son’s second engineer here,” he 
protested. “I wanta find him and—”" 

“In you go. Don’t waste time talking.” 
said the officer. 

Cal felt himself lifted bodily and 
thrust sprawling into the boat. Down it 
shot to take the water with a mighty 
splash. It was loaded down with shiver 
ing, cursing, half-clad men. 

Cal got to his feet just as they struck 
the water. Other men were jumping from 
the rail, threatening to swamp them. A 
hurtling body struck Cal and knocked 
him flat again. He struggled up, just as 
the man who had fallen on him also got 
to his feet. 

“Joe!” he panted hoarsely. 

“Push off there. before they swamp 
us!’ some one howled. 

“What are you doing here?” said Cal 
to his son. “What are vou doing here— 
you an officer and that mess back there 
on deck. Get back! You hear? Get back 
before they push off!” 

Joe was panting. He was in oily dun- 
garees, just as he had come from the 
engine-room. His face was livid. His 
eves bulged, 

“What good’ll it do?” he mumbled. 
“What good? Push off there—quick. 
She’ll swamp in a minute if you don’t!’ 

With a throaty sound that was almost 
a sob, Cal struck his son full in the face. 
sending him reeling backwards. Then he 
leaped at him and caught him by the 
collar. 

Cal dragged him to the gunwale and 
struck him again. 

“Grab them davit ropes and get back,” 
he ordered. 

Joe hesitated. Cal drew back his fist. 

“Go ahead, or I'll kill ye!” he said. 
“I’m comin’ after ve. Be game! Ye 
chose this life. Now do the right thing. 
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Stick by the ship—till all the passenger 
is off her, anyway.” 

There was a great creaking through 
out the stricken steamer’s hull. 
lower till her hurricane deck 
above the boats beside her. 

In their own boat was a gre: 
ing and cursing, as the men at the oars 
tried to get her clear. 

Cal took a firmer hold on Joe’s collar 
and half-dragging and_halt-boosting 
him, landed him on the hurricane deck 
of the sinking craft. 

Fighting like madmen. the men in 
the boat they had just left managed to 
keep off any more encroachers and push 
her clear. 

Joe struggled up, leaped for the rail 
and made as if to make a desperate 
spring for her, but Cal caught him again 
and hauled him back. 

“She’s goin’ down,” Joe choked. ‘She's 
coin’ down now!” 

Cal held him fast. His eyes were blaz 
ing and his muscles were tense, but his 
voice was soft. 

“Well, what of that?” he demanded. 
“Ve belong here don’t ye? Ye're one of 
the officers, and her passengers aint all 
off yet. Buck up, Joey. boy. Be game 
For God’s sake, be game! It’s all that 
counts in this world, anyway. And I’m 
here with ve. I aint squealin’! Be game!” 

The Sachem’s head went lower. A 
swirl of oncoming water rushed about 
their feet. The deck beneath them quiv 
ered and shook like a thing alive. Joe 
Scully shook as with the ague. 

“It’s all right.’ said Cal, his 
without a tremor. “It’s all 
now, lad—”’ 


she sank 


Was Just 


it shriek 


own 


voice right 


There were nine articles of fatth in 
Cal Scully’s creed. The first was that a 
man should be “game;” the other eight 
were so much Ike it that it is quite un- 
necessary to cite them. Well, there are 
many less satisfactory creeds in the 
world, at that. 
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T has been many a day since literary and dramatic cireles watched 








for the appearance of a short 


have for “They That Walk in Darkness.” 


derly collaborated at long 


in Baltimore. In the way those 


round that the story was developing “big.” So 


that negotiations for stage 
story manuscript was completed. 
been hailed in advance as the 
mend it to with the 


gripping from start to finish. 


you 


“=——\()R a second there’ was 
F a sort of breathless silence 
among the three persons on 

—— the terrace, and three pairs of 
eves watched the hi motor 
eagerly as it spun up the dusty 
the direction of the Hotel 
Phen the littérateur added: 

“J hold that in the perfect actor the 
line is so finely drawn that at times it 


approaching 
road in 


Simplon. 


becomes impossible to detect where na- 
ture stops and art begins. And there are 
few actors of that type to be found out- 
side of the German theatres, madame; 
possibly one or two in the Paris houses, 
but certainly none in America or even 
in London.” 

“Have -you ever seen Howard Heth- 
cott?” challenged the Comtesse. 

“T have—many times.” 

‘There are no great actors any more— 
since Booth and Forrest and Salvini,” 
said the Colonel, almost apologetically. 

The Comtesse made a little gesture 
with her hands. She was an American 


story 
range, she 
things 


production 
“They That Walk in Darkness” 
most 


assurance 


with the keen interest they 


Miss Giltner and Mr. Won- 


working in Kentucky and he 


have of spreading, word went 


great became its fame 


had been offered before the 


has 
dramatic couil- 


story in 
will find it 


years: we 


that you brilliantly 


had married a French 
dandy, and she spent twelve months in 
cach year flitting over -urope with the 


restless energy of a firefly. 


woman who 


} 


“T will always insist that Howard 
Hetheott is the greatest English-speak- 
ing actor in the 


said. “If 
you believe differently, then may I ask 
vour frank opinion of the man 2?” 

The littérateur nodded slightly. 

“He is a mummer—pure and simple,” 
said he. 

Ihe car had stopped by this time, 
but before the hall porter could run for 
ward to open the door, an Hnglishman 
had jumped out and, extending his 
hands, almost lifted a  motor-veiled 
woman to the ground, After that it was 
an instant before a man de- 
scended from the tonneau. 

“Voila! the eternal triangle,” shrugged 
the Comtesse, with an amused little 
smile. “You have, of course, identified 
the happy trio?” she added, turning to 
the littérateur. 


world!” she 


second 
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Then the hatless officer caught Cal’s 
arm. 

“Women all off,” he panted. ‘Get into 
this boat. You deserve it.” 

Cal struggled in that clutch. 

“My son’s second engineer here,” he 
protested. “I wanta find him and—” 

“In you go. Don’t waste time talking.” 
said the officer. 

Cal felt himself lifted bodily and 
thrust sprawling into the boat. Down it 
shot to take the water with a mighty 
splash. It was loaded down with shiver- 
ing, cursing, half-clad men. 

Cal got to his feet just as they struck 
the water. Other men were jumping trom 
the rail, threatening to swamp them. A 
hurtling body struck Cal and knocked 
him flat again. He struggled up, just as 
the man who had fallen on him also got 
to his feet. 

“Joe!” he panted hoarsely. 
“Push off there. before they swamp 
us!’ some one howled. 

“What are you doing here?” said Cal 
to his son. ‘What are you doing here— 
you an officer and that mess back there 
on deck. Get back! You hear? Get back 
before they push off!” 

Joe was panting. He was in oily dun- 
garees, just as he had come from the 
engine-room. His face was livid. His 
eves bulged. 

“What good’ll it do?” he mumbled. 
“What good? Push off there—quick. 
She’ll swamp in a minute if you don’t!” 

With a throaty sound that was almost 
a sob, Cal struck his son full in the face. 
sending him reeling backwards. Then he 
leaped at him and caught him by the 
collar. 

Cal dragged him to the 
struck him again. 

“Grab them davit ropes and get back,” 
he ordered. 

Joe hesitated. Cal drew back his fist. 

“Go ahead, or I'll kill ye!” he said. 
“I’m comin’ after ve. Be game! Ye 
chose this life. Now do the right thing. 


gunwale and 
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Stick by the ship—till all the 
is off her, anyway.” 

There was a great creaking through 
out the stricken steamer’s hull. She sank 
lower till her hurricane deck was just 
above the boats beside her. 

In their own boat was a gre 
ing and cursing, as the men at the 
tried to get her clear. 

Cal took a firmer hold on Joe’s collar 
and half-dragging and_half-boosting 
him, landed him on the hurricane deck 
of the sinking craft. 

Fighting like madmen. the men in 
the boat they had just left managed to 
keep off any more encroachers and push 
her clear. 

Joe struggled up, leaped for the rail 
and made as if to make a desperate 
spring for her, but Cal caught him again 
and hauled him back. 

“She’s goin’ down,” Joe choked. 
coin’ down now!” 

Cal held him fast. His eves were blaz 
ing and his muscles were tense, but his 


passengers 


‘at shriek 


Oars 


“snes 


voice Was soft. 

“Well, what of that?” he demanded. 
“Ye belong here. don’t ve? Ye're one of 
the officers, and her passengers aint all 
off yet. Buck up, Joey. boy. Be game 
For God’s sake, be game! It’s all that 
counts in this world, anyway. And I’m 
here with ve. I aint squealin’! Be game!” 

The Sachem’s head went lower. A 
swirl of oncoming water rushed about 
their feet. The deck beneath them quiv 
ered and shook like a thing alive. Joe 
Scully shook as with the ague. 

“Tt’s all right.” said Cal, his 

without a tremor. “It’s all 
now, lad—” 


own 


voice right 


There were nine articles fatth in 
Cal Scully’s creed. The first was that a 
man should be “game; the other eight 
were so much like it that it is quite un 
necessary to cette them. Well, there are 
many less satisfactory creeds in the 
world, at that. 
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—'QR a second there’ was 
a sort of breathless silence 
among the three persons on 

——_ the terrace, and three pairs of 
eves watched the motor 
it spun up the dusty road in 
the direction of the Hotel Simplon. 

Then the littérateur added: 

“IT hold that in the perfect actor the 
line is so finely drawn that at times it 

DbecoMes impossible to detect where na- 


approaching 


} 
caugeriy as 


ture stops and art begins. And there are 
few actors of that type to be found out- 
side of the German theatres, madame ; 
possibly one or two in the Paris houses, 
but certainly none in America or even 
in London.” 

“Have you ever seen Howard Heth- 
cott?” challenged the Comtesse. 

“T have—many times.” 

“There are no great actors any more— 
since Booth and Forrest and Salvini,” 
said the Colonel, almost apologetically. 

The Comtesse made a little gesture 
with her hands. She was an American 


Z The Girl Who Had 
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short story 
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was developing “big.” So 


production 
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watch d 
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most 


dramatic 


story in years: we cou- 
that you will find it brilliantly 
woman who had married a_ French 


dandy, and she spent twelve months in 
cach year flitting over Furope with the 
restless energy Of 2 firefly. 

“[T will always insist that Howard 
Hethcott is the greatest English-speak- 
ing actor in the world!” vat | 
you believe differently, then may I ask 
vour frank opinion of the man?” 

‘The littérateur nodded slightly. 

“He is a mummer—pure and simple,” 
said he. 

The car had stopped by this time, 
but before the hall porter could run for- 
ward to open the door, an F:nglishman 
had jumped out and, extending his 
hands, almost lifted a  motor-veiled 
woman to the ground, After that it was 
an instant before a second man de- 
scended from the tonneau. 

“Voila! the eternal triangle,”’ shrugged 
the Comtesse, with an amused little 
smile. “You have, of course, identified 
the happy trio?” she added, turning to 
the littérateur. 


she said. 
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‘The Englishman is Howard Heth- 
cott himself.” 
“Ves, And the other two ? 
“T know the Italian’s face, although 
I cannot recall his name. The woman 
must remain a mystery while she wears 
her veil.” 
“And 


“She 


afterwards.” smiled the Com 
tesse. is the great Vannini—Nina 
Vannini of La Scala and the Metropol 
tan; the Italian is her husband. one 
Signor Sarti. Of course you have heard 
her sing Louise?” 

“T heard Vannini sing 
posed the Colonel quickly. 

Phe Comtesse shot him a little amused 
glance, ‘then turned again to the littéra- 
teur. 

“Naturally America prefers 7hais.” 
she said significantly. “It is a thousand 
pities the authorities wouldn’t permit her 
Salome. Then” nod to the 
Colonel—“vou’d have something to rave 
e stood enjoying his discom 

and then turned to 
the other man. “I must go greet her. 
QF course has seen me on the ter 
race and is wondering at my neglect.” 

Phe littérateur tossed away his cigar- 


Thais.” 


inter- 


with a 


about.” S| 


fiture for a moment 


sie 


cette. 


Ss 


“Then you are acquainted wi 
enora Vannini 2” 
“Madame Vannini,” 


she corrected, and 


there was a suggestion of the feline in 
wr voice. “Yes. we kiss each other's 
cheeks. During the last six months we 


Geneva, at Chamounix, 
odd ? 
some who might not understand—”"’ 

“Understand- demanded the 
Colonel with a certain bluntness, 

“Isn’t it a situation which proclaims 
itself to all?” the Comtesse shrugged. 
“It is true that Sarti smiles when Heth 
cott jests, but the Italian is patient ; 
there is always a to-morrow. And one 
must assure oneself. ....Why do you 
frown so wickedly, Colonel ?” 

“T was thinking,” returned he, “that if 


bad. all 


ill have met in 
at Lucerne. Is it not There are 


what ?” 


most actors are women are 
good.” 

She made him a mocking courtesy. 

“Werci, monsieur.”” she cried, 
hurried away toward the hotel. 

Che two men watched her go in si- 
lence. She was a little doll-woman with 


and 
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the speech and manners of an American 
and the mind and grooming of a bor 
Parisienne. At last the Colonel, a Vir 
ginian, spoke: 

“She married a Frenchman whom shx 
detests, you know.” 

But the littérateur ventured no reply 

When the Comtesse entered the hotel, 
Madame Vannini and her party 
having “five o'clock” in the little parlor 
off the Wreathing h face it 
smiles, the Comtesse openec 
and trailed languidly across the 
to her dear Nina’s chair. 

“Tt is enchanting to see you all once 
more !”’ she cried. “But who would have 
dreamed of meeting you here, in this 
little forsaken Swiss village! And the 
hotel is impossible, but for the 
and the ravine.” 

“Paolo chose the place for 
murmured Nina Vannini, 
understood, had come to Europe to rest 
after an arduous American season. 

The singer was a wonderfully hand 
some woman in the Italian fashion, al 
though at times, despite an invaluable 
maid and a more invaluable 
she seemed to show her years. Now sh« 
had thrown off her hat and traveling 
coat and sat revealed in a quaint gray 
gown, a nun-like setting for a woman 
with the smile of a Nedda and the witch 
ery of Prosper Merimée’s own Carmen 
The Comtesse, watching over her tea 
cup, smiled maliciously at the 
which seemed to make her own appear 
over-elaborate and heavy. Vannini was 
the actress born—there was no doubt 
of that. She possessed abounding tem 
perament, and so thorough had been her 
training that every pose and movement 
was faultless. 


WET 


salon. er 
1 the door 


room 


sunsets 


quiet, 
who. it was 


NASSCUSE 


dress, 


“Tam so delighted to see vou here in 
stead of your going to Como, which you 
named as your next destination when | 
said good-by to you at Chamounix,” ob 
served the Comtesse. “Will you remain 
long 2” 

“T cannot tell yet,” shrugged Nina. 

“There is nothing but the scenery and 
the four walls of the hotel.’ added the 
Comtesse, ““—no music, no guests—”’ 

“That is well!’ nodded Sarti, speak 
ing for the first time. 

The Comtesse smiled in her cup. 
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“There is no such thing as privacy.” 
she purred; “one is forever on one’s 
neighbor’s heels, Signor.” 

“But I noticed you talking with two 
gentlemen as the car came up, Com- 
tesse,”” remarked Hethcott. 

“Ah! Two gentlemen who insisted up- 
on discussing you, sir!” she cried, shak- 
ing a forefinger at him. 

““As you are fair, be merciful!” he be- 
sought, with mock seriousness. 

“It is always most interesting to learn 
what the world thinks of an artist—is 
it not so, Paolo?” said Vannini. “Would 
it be quite discreet to inquire what 
it was your good friends had to 
say of Monsieur Hethcott, 
Marthe?” 

The Comtesse 
lighted a cigarette ; 
Nina refused; and 
the two 
men, 











Hethcott leaned across the table boldly drink- 
ing in the diva’s beauty with an air of mingled 
proprietorship and suppressed triumph 


perhaps unconsciously, moved — their 
chairs a trifle closer to the doll-woman’s. 
There was a silence poignant with sig- 
nificance. 

“We were speaking,” said the Com- 
tesse at last, “of Mr. Hethcott’s rating 
as an actor.” 

“Which, pardon me, is a waste of 
time, since I have quit the stage.” re- 
turned he. 

“IT insisted that you are the greatest 
English-speaking actor in the world to- 
day,” resumed the Comtesse, and again 
the claws showed in her smile. 
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Hethcott flushed slightly but he made 
her no answer. 

“And the gentlemen?” 
Vannini gently, glancing 
husband. 

“One declared that there are no great 
actors any longer; the other, a littéra- 
teur, was as sure you are merely—” 

“Pray continue, madame!” said Heth- 
cott quickly, as she paused. 

Che Comtesse gazed into her cup. 


Nina 
her 


asked 
toward 


“T hee second 
man avowed you 
: were but a— 


mummer. (f 
course that is 
% the rankest 
ms folly.” 
4 Heth 
Scott si 
lenced 
.. her 


~ 


. 


s 

with a sudden gesture of his raised hand. 

“They have called me that in London 
and America, as well as—the other,” he 
said. “After all, what does it matter, 
now I have retired from the stage?” 

The Comtesse turned with a quick, 
bird-like movement to Signor Sarti. 

“Come, frankly, among friends, what 
do you think of Howard Hethcott ?” she 
challenged. ‘We all know Nina’s opin- 
ion; but you, Signor—’’ 

The color deepened on the Italian’s 
cheek-bones. He was a dark-visaged 
man, wealthy, well-born, and a power 
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in the political life of his native coun- 
try. Now he glanced at his wife with 
eyes which seemed to sear the flesh. al 
though 
smile. 

“Speak, cara mia.” 

“Paolo has never seen Monsieur Heth 
cott Nina, 


his lips were parted in a faint 
said l ©. 


upon the stage.” answered 
vith a little gasp. 

“So!” Signor Sarti gesticulated with 
his hands after the manner of his coun 
trymen, while the smile slowly deepened. 
‘I have never acting of 
my good Hethcott—Nina 


witnessed the 


has said so. 


I regret that I cannot answer vou. 
Contessa.’ 
Ihe Comtesse rose and stood looking 


down at the three people gathered round 
the little tea table. 

“You are cruel to your friends, sir,” 
told the Englishman presently. ‘By 
all means Signor Sarti should be a judge 
of your performance. Perhaps 
are all here together—” 

“Pardon me, Comtesse, if I must re- 
mind you I have done with the 
he interposed evenly. 


while we 


stage,” 


“T was about to suggest a charade— 
for charity.” 

“T am sorry, but it is out of the ques 
T1101 Res 


Again almost breathless quietude fell 
upon the room, Nina glanced at her hus 
band from under her but 
the smile was still there, on his lips 
rather than on his face, and she hastily 
turned away. It was the 
broke the 
which was nerve-racking. 

“Is it because of what some stupid 
folk have been pleased to say?” she 
purred, ‘““—those who do not know how 
finely the line is drawn between the real 
and the unreal? Ah, mon cher ami, there 
are such stupid ones, believe me!” 

“Perhaps! ....1 have done with the 
life—you must excuse me,’ cried Heth- 
cott, jumping up and moving back and 
forth in front of the hearth. 

‘The Comtesse held out her hands with 
a sort of imploring gesture, one to Sarti, 
the other to Nina, 

“He will never act again!’ murmured 
she, half to herself. 

‘Then Vannini rose slowly to her feet. 

“One forgets to dress for dinner in 


thick lashes, 


Comtesse who 


silence with a suddenness 
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the face of such delightful argument.’ 
she said, with a smile and a nod. ‘I must 
run! Au 
Only Sarti remained seated and 
said nothing, busy with the choice of 
fresh cigarette. Even when the door 
closed behind his a jarring 
bang he failed to take his eves from tl 
row of Egyptiennes in a_ 


crammed case. 


, + 99 
Volr. 


wife with 


gold mon 


I] 


Nina Vannini went swiftly up the 


broad stairs to her suite on the second 
floor of the hotel. The Simplon, a flimsy 
wooden structure. a chatelet version of 
the cheaper American sea-side resorts 
the 
village, with the usual display of 
carving and tawdry trinkets in a 


stood on outskirts of a dull Swiss 
wood 


1ew 


shops that lined its narrow and erratic 
main street. 
Vannini’s apartments occupied one e1 


tire wing of the hotel. fronting on the 
terraced park, and at the rear opening 
upon a balcony which, in turn, over 
looked the dizzy gorge of which the 
Comtesse had spoken. The moment Nina 
spied the balcony, she hurried there, cal] 
ing over her shoulder to the wondering 
maid that she needed air. But when shi 
saw the deep chasm which fell sheer 
away directly the window to a 
depth of several hundred feet, and tl 

low wooden railing of the balcony, the 


below 


diva shivered as if from cold and 
quickly turned to go indoors again. 
Then she saw her husband blocking 


her path. 

“Does not the view please you, cara 
nia’ he asked in a silken voice. 

“It is enchanting. Paolo, but the ra 
vine—”’ 

“Ah! Perhaps, then, you prefer the 
other exposure, with the park and the 
terrace ?” 

“Yes—yes, I do.” 

Sarti stepped lightly through the win 
dow and joined her on_ the 
Nina moved a trifle closer to him; he 
slipped one arm around her slender 
Waist. 

“It is well that you do not like the 
balcony, Nina,” he said, after a brief 
pause. “For now I observe that it is 


7 
balcony. 
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not a private one—all the rooms upon 
this floor give on it. And the fragile rail 
ing offers no more real protection than 
a spider’s web. Come, we will find more 
cheerful scenes, carissima.” 

When he left her. a few minutes later. 
alone with her maid, Nina crept through 
the apartment to the little back porch 
which hung, like Mahomet’s coffin. be- 
tween the blue sky and the black abyss. 
It seemed to fascinate her even while it 
sent a chill along her spine. She was 
glad when the maid came to consult with 
her about her gown. although she fol 
lowed her indoors with something akin 
to reluctance. 
shoulder at the glimpse of Alpine scen- 
ery through the open French window. 

Sarti came to her door promptly at 
seven, 

“Monsieur Hethcott and I await vour 
pleasure, my Nina.” said he. 

La Vannini caught up a 
colored scarf and draped it around her 
eraceful shoulders. 

“Tt is of a coincidence. is it not, 
Paolo?” she murmured. “I credited 
Marthe with greater finesse myself, but 
then one can never tell with these Amer 
icans.”” 

“T fear I do not comprehend.” said 
Sarti, after a momentary pause. 

His wife flashed him a little look 
which changed immediately from appre 
hension to coquetry when his eves met 
her own. 

“IT speak of Monsieur Hethcott and 
Marthe, of course!” she added hastily. 
“Is it not passing strange that two such 
people should meet here in a dull little 
Swiss hotel? And after I had told 
Marthe myself that we were going direct 
to Como! If you think for a minute. 
Paolo, you will recall that Jes enfants 
have happened thus upon each other in 
Geneva, at Chamounix’’—she told them 
off on her fingers with childish delight— 
“and at.Lucerne. And now at the Hotel 
Simplon !” 

Sarti stood looking at her in complete 
silence. When she had finished, he mur- 
mured in thoughtful tones: 

“It is quite true.” 

“Of a surety! Did he suggest to you 
that I ask the Comtesse to share our 


ever glancing over her 


long Tose 


table at dinner?” she pursued. 
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“No-o. ....Madame la Comtesse is 
married already. Nina.”’ 

“You forget she is an American by 
birth, and to the American the divorce 
is no more than the sunshine is to us of 
the South. One may obtain a divorce 
quite speedily from the petit ma?tre. my 
Paolo.” 

Her 
face was still grave. 

“You must invite the Comtesse to our 
dinner table.” he said, opening the door 
for her. “Perhaps it would be best.” 

At the bottom of the staircase, How- 
ard Hethcott waited. chatting listlessly 
with the Comtesse herself, and it took 
no very great persuasive power on the 
part of Nina to induce her to join the 
Sarti party. 

“Vou are so sweet 
she purred, slipping her arm through the 
Signor’s. Then, as they led the way to 
their table on the terrace. she turned and, 
over her shoulder, deliberately winked at 
I.a Vannini. Pale as death, stunned, ter- 
rified, resentful, Nina glanced involun- 
tarily at the man at her side, but his face 
was as if carved from stone, undisturbed. 
unseeing. Suddenly weak, she clung a 
little more heavily to his arm and did not 
let go completely until they were out 
under the stars. 


husband bowed assent. but his 


to me, ma cherie.’ 


Three days slipped away. Hethcott 
was always in attendance upon Nina 
Vannini, as also, however, her 
swarthy husband. The littérateur, fasci- 
nated in spite of himself, watched them 
come and go, the doll-like Comtesse 
often accompanying them, very much in 
the nature of a fifth wheel to a wagon, 
he thought. 

‘The handsome Englishman, it struck 
the littérateur, treated Paolo Sarti at 
times with an insolence which it seemed 
the sensitive Latin temperament must 
surely note and resent. But the Signor 
continued complaisant, smiling at the 
actor’s jokes, accepting his cigarettes, al 
though his manner suggested a certain 
sly watchfulness like that of the spider 
who placidly awaits the entrance of the 
silly fly to his web. 

‘They made no new friends. Even the 
littérateur’s daily greeting was rewarded 
only with a nod and a smile. La Vannini, 


Was 
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it was understood, had suffered a nervous 
Amer- 


ican season and had been forbidden by 


breakdown at the close of a long 


1 


the physicians to sing or even study a 
new role for at least another year. In 
short. the famous diva had come to this 


little Swiss village to rest and recuperate, 
and she refused again and again to take 
part in mountain climbing, motor excur 
sions, or picnics in the cool, dark wood. 


directly upon arising, 
upon the balcony at 


the rear of her suite, standing for many 


1 1 | 
she could be seen 


minutes drawing in slow, deep breaths 
| and 


1: } : } —_— 
white draperies she affected 


of the mountain air. arms extend 
the flowing 


falling artistically about her. As_ she 
grew stronger, her piano sounded now 
and again; and sometimes the littcrateur, 
sitting at his open window, heard her 


now a fluent scale, 
a swift cadenza, now a subtle sug- 
the 


practice, mesta voce, 
oie 

gestion of ‘Yaugh motif” from 
“Thais,” 

In public, of course, she never sang a 
note, keeping always at the side of her 
husband and their friend, impartially 
charming to all around her, yet as silent 
as the Sphinx. But for all her simplicity, 
Nina Vannini was so palpably tempera- 
mental that the littérateur could well 
picture her as Lucia or Leonora; and 
when she smiled at her scowling Paolo 
with just a hint of delicate diablerie 
in her wonderful Italian he be- 
held the typical Santuczsa. The littéra- 


1 
11 

} 
ul 


eves, 


teur never saw Vannini as his ideal 
Louise, his dreamed-of J/imi, scarcely 
his beloved Vhais, for while she em- 


ployed a French modiste and maid and 
laughingly preferred ‘Madame’ to ‘Si 
gnora,” Sarti’s wife was as typically of 
her native land as is the smoke cloud 
above Vesuvius. 

Mindful of their reticence, it was then 
something in the nature of a shock when, 
one evening after dinner, Paolo Sarti 
strolled over to their table and requested 
the pleasure of the littérateur’s and the 
Colonel’s company in a trip to the Wet- 
terhorn. 

“Just the gentlemen—Monsieur Heth- 
cott, yourselves, and I; the ladies will 
remain at the hotel,” he explained. 

The next morning, at dawn, in ap- 
propriate Alpine costumes, three men 
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gathered on the terrace to await their 
guides. They were still there, surrounded 
by all the essential stage properties 
when La Vannini joined them. 

“T thought it was Hethcott.” frowne 
the Colonel, looking up. Then he bowed 
and smiled and wished her good morn 
ing. 

“Isn’t he 
quickly. 

“No. The porter has gone to his roon 
now,” replied the littérateur. 

“That is of no use. monsicur,” smiled 
Signor Sarti then. “I did not know you 
had sent. Our good Hethcott will not be 
of the party. 1 stopped at his door and 
he sent you his regrets.” 

“H'm, getting his beauty sleep, I reck 
on,” snorted the Colonel, who clung jeal- 
ously to his idols of the past and there- 
fore was ready to believe with the lit- 
térateur that the Englishman was but a 
mummer. 

The guides came up and presently 
Nina circled the little group and came 
over to her husband’s side. 

“So it is true. then?’—dropping her 
voice to a whisper. 

“What is true?” he replied calmly, 
looking her in the eyes. 

“About Hethcott and Marthe. 
came creeping to my room last night 
after I had sent away Angele, and she 
said that Howard Hethcott not 
go with you to-day to the Wetterhorn.” 

Sarti’s gaze was steady; he spoke no 
word, 

“Marthe made of me a confidante,” 
resumed Nina, with a soft little laugh. 
“Tt is a way with women. She insisted 
that Monsieur Hethcott would not ac 
company you because he was driving her 
to the Grindelwald glacier this morning ! 
‘There, you know! But | pray you be 
careful, Paolo—it is a secret.” 

“A secret he repeated, only 
convinced. 

“Hush! The Colonel is her country 
man and Marthe has a husband in Paris,” 
explained his wife. 

Then the Signore smiled, flashing his 
white teeth at her, and with a bow he 
joined the other two men and the guides. 

“Is everything of a readiness?” he 
cried. 

It was. And followed by the plaudits 


here yet?’ asked Nina 


*} 
she 


would 


"9 


halt 
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of the house-servants who chanced to be 

awake, the party of three set off down 

the park with their mountaineers. From 

the terrace above, Nina waved her hand 

kerchief until they were out of sight. a 

truly beautiful picture in the pink dawn. 
II] 

Vannini practiced for nearly two 
hours in the forenoon, in the voice that 
had thrilled the world. But at luncheon 
she appeared in a new toilette, sitting 
it table with the Comtesse and Howard 
Hetheott. None of them seemed inclined 
to conversation, Nina frankly yawned. 
and the Englishman complained of a 
touch of neuralgia in the ball of his 
foot which, of course. had made 
tain-climbing out of the question for thi 
present at Only the 
smiled, although she too had nothing to 
say. This was so unusual in the doll-like 
Marthe that Nina turned presently to 
inquire the reason, when she saw, for the 
first time, that the Comtesse was in trav 
eling dress. 

“You are 
Vannini. 

“Tam leaving the Simplon,” 


moun 


least. Comtesse 


coing—out 2” 


gasped [La 


siniled 


her friend. “One grows tired of the sun 
sets and the ravine.” 
Nina was silent for a moment. Then 


she said: 

“Can't 1 persuade you to remain with 
me until Paolo returns ?” 

Phe Comtesse shook her 
slowly from side to side, 

“Lam sorry. my dear, but 

“Of course I do not wish to upset your 
plans!” 

*“No-o.” The Comtesse was thought 
ful for a second; then: 
already made my adicux to my friends 
at Simplon,” she added. 

Nina pushed back her chair and sat 
very erect, very rigid. She dared not look 
at Hethcott, and to meet the mocking 
blue eves of Marthe was just as difficult. 
When next she spoke. her golden voice 
came shrill and cold. 

“To whom, Marthe?” she demanded. 

“Oh-h, to the man who writes and the 
man who fumes—how terrible to own 
such a creature for one’s countryman, 
ma cherie!” 


bloncd hea 


“Besides, | have 
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The two women glared at each other 
then, eves level. brains busy. In the si- 
lence Hethcott dropped a fork and the 
clatter seemed to awaken Nina. for she 
sent forth a challenge as she dared to 
ask a last question. 

“And my Paolo, of course? Signor 
Sarti would think it of a strangeness for 
you to run off this way without a word 
of farewell to him —an_ old friend. 
Marthe.” 

“Oh!t.... But he’s scarcely looked at 
me.’ protested the Comtesse. “Once, on 
the terrace, when I flattered myself that 
at last | had cornered him in a flirtation 

vou do not mind, my Nina?—I sud 
denly discovered t looking 
over my humble head at—at Mr. fleth 
cott there.” 

“Then vou didn’t wait for him to wish 
you ben voyages” 

' “No-o.... But I 
to tell | ( 
day at two o'clock. Do vou think he will 


1 1 
hat 1e¢ Was 


asked the Colonel 


im IT was leaving the hotel to 


forget my Message ? 
“Qne cannot sav.” 
nini evenly. 
The Comtesse glanced across at Heth 
cott. but he steadily 
eves. 
~“P will remain then 
and the ravine until Signor 
turns,” she “or 


above all thi 


Van 


returned [La 


refused to meet her 
with the sunsets 
Sarti re 
must 


prattled. you 


Ninette. that 
should hate most to displease vour Paolo 
Will you say to the boy that I shall not 
require the car to-day. Mr. Hethcott 2” 

Nina and the Englishman dined alone, 


the Comtesse be 


know, nes [| 


rcing off on the plea of 


a headache, and 


in the deserted salle, 
refusing to consider the servants. Heth 
cott leaned across the tiny table boldly 


drinking in the diva’s beauty, with an air 
of mingled proprietorship and sup 
triumph. Afterwards — they 
strolled for an hour on the terrace in 
discreet then La 
Vannini, with a laughing allusion to her 
semi-invalidism, excused herself and re 
tired. But until nearly ten o'clock the 


pressed 


view of the windows: 


man kept pacing back and forth, smok 
ing innumerable « 
figure in the moonlight. 

It was close upon midnight when the 
mountain-climbers — re- 
and the lit- 


ivarettes, a 


striking 


little party of 


turned to the hotel. Sarti 
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“TI see,” Sarti answered, ‘‘—he sleeps.” Hethcott avoided the obstacles in his path and in the same icy, un 
real silence, he began to move forward, straight toward the edge of the parapet and the grisly depths below 
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t¢rateur walked ahead together. and fol- 
lowing at their heels came the three 
cuides, carrying a makeshift stretcher. 
Qn it the Colonel writhed in pain. 
“A turned ankle.” explained the Si- 
blandly at the office. “Thi 
ent made it impossible for the Colonel 


aeci- 


continue the trip. so we all decided 

return and start again at some later 
lav.” 

As a circle of employees gathered 


Colonel strug 
but im- 
croaning 


round the stretcher, the 
«led to rise to a sitting posture 
ediately sank back again, 
eakly. 

“Somebody pushed me!” he insisted. 
sazing about at the faces bending over 
im. “I was standing at the edge of a 
” and somebody pushed me over—I 

1 lucky not to have broken my neck?” 

“The littérateur said nothing; the 

cuides hurried away. 


“You will be quite well in a fort- 
eht—then we shall start once more.” 
smiled Paolo Sarti. “It was growing 


monsicur., and one 
walks in the 


lark when you fell. 
must be careful where 
larkness.”’ 

Then the servants carried the 

p to his room, which was in 

ing. while Sarti and the littérateur as- 
‘ended to their apartments together. At 
iis door the littérateur said good-night, 
iroduced his key. and. 
door, entered his room. leaving the 
in in the narrow corridor. 

It was damp and musty inside. and 
without switching on the light. the lit- 
terateur walked to the long French win- 
and threw it open. Then he 

stood for a moment on the balcony which 
ran the length of the house, and listened 
to the ple isant tinkle of the water-fall 
in the ravine below the window. A min- 
ute only; then he stepped back in the 
room. 

“The Colonel should have seen a doc- 
tor.”’ he thought, moving toward the bed 
n the dark, ‘However, the chambermaid 
seems intelligent enough. and a twisted 
ankle is more painful than serious.” 


one 


Colonel 


the other 


unlocking the 


Ital- 


dow wide 


It was then that the door opening 
from the corridor into Nina Vannini’s 
suite crashed harshly ajar and_ there 


came a sound, a low. gurgling, whining 
crowl, like the snarl of a wild animal at 
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bay. Then followed a sharp, tense cry 
of “Paolo!” in the diva’s matchless voice. 

The littérateur stood erect, listening, 
scarcely breathing. There was only si 
lence, a silence so deep that it froze his 
blood. A brief moment of doubt and 
then he was irresistibly impelled to cross 
the narrow corridor and open the door. 

Just across the threshold, his back to- 
ward the littérateur, was Paolo Sarti in 
the crouching attitude of a wild beast 
ready for the spring. He still wore his 
Alpine suit; his hat with its tiny blue 
feather was still caught in his left hand. 
Clinging to him wildly was his wife, her 
white draperies, even in this su 

moment, falling about her in 
folds a Rodin might have carved. 

“But wait!’ she cried, in a velvet 
whisper. “Paolo!” 

In the center of the room, his back to 
the open French window which gave on 
the balcony, his face turned toward the 
man and woman, under the full glare 
of an electrolier, stood the English actor. 
Howard Hethcott, tall, straight. and ap 
parently oblivious to all about him. A 
long Pies lounging draped his mas 
sive figure cassock of a monk. 


le OSC 
preme 


classic 


robe 
like the 

iis eyes were wide open, but fixed 
an awful unseeing stare upon the op 
wall. He did not stir; he scarcely 
scemed to breathe. Indeed. the actor was 
so motionless that he might have been 
sculptured in granite. And as they gazed, 
husband and wife piacere under a spell 
of silence which at last the 
tense whisper pierced. 

“He sleeps! Do you not see, my Paolo, 
that he sleeps? He had but just come— 


posite 


woman's 


by the window there. I opened my lips 
to shrick— Then I saw that his eyes 
were wide. that he walked in sleep, and 


I feared to waken him too suddenly. Ah, 
I strugeled to be calm, to think! 
And then—you came.” 

The Neapolitan did not stirr; his eyes 
clung to the face of the actor. In the 
distorted, purple features with the veins 
on the forehead swollen to bursting, the 
bloodshot eyes and the crouching form, 
the littérateur saw, not Paolo Sarti, but 

long array of husbands of song, story, 


how 


and romance—Laneiotto, Otello, Alfio, 
grim, vengeful, without mercy or com- 
passion, 
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“Monsicur Hethcott sl eps!” cried 
Nina Vannini again, tugging at his arm. 
oS you do not see ?”’ 

Sarti answered then. “I un 


But always, Nina 


“T see,” 


derstand—he sle ps. 


mia, comes the awakening. 

“Vou will not call for help ?—-alarm 
the hotel 2? When one walks in sle¢ p gre it 
care must be taken not to arouse of a 
suddenness the somnambulist 

“orl” he said. and his whisper had the 


venom of a hiss. “You speak wisely, Ni 
na. Let us watch and wait so! He 


thrills me. my good Hetheott. how 
What an actor he nust be 


upon the stage, cara His entrance 
he has made with all grace and _ skill. 
Now we shall await his exit.” 

As he spoke, IIoward = FElethcott’s 
hands went out before him with a faint, 
groping gesture. He took an uncertain 


step. paused an instant, then moved for- 


ward with a singular sureness. ‘Twice he 
circled the ha 
unwinking, unseeing stare on 
age. ‘Then with a 
as if guided by some invisible 
he avoided the various obstacles in his 
unreal silence, 


room, still with that awful 
his set vis- 
of sixth sense, 


sort 


agency, 


path and in the same icy. 
he turned 
ave upon the 
chasm. 
Involuntarily, Paolo Sarti took a hur 
ried step forward, dragging with him the 


clin 


towards the window which 


baleony overlooking the 


his wile. Her fre e was 
blazed with the light 
control 
womanh 


ging form of 
hen; her eves 





of a dread unspeakable, but the 
notions habitual to the 
of the stave did not desert her. She spoke 
no word; their heavy 
broke the appalling stillness. 

Once without the window, Hethcott 
paused for the briefest moment. The lit- 
térateur groaned a bit of prayer. Would 
he turn sharply to the right, towards his 
own rooms, or— Then he began to move 
forward again, ever forward with that 
strange, unfaltering tread, straight to- 
ward the edge of the parapet and the 
grisly depths below. 

Paralyzed with horror, the littérateur 
stood unable to move hand or foot. His 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth; 
speech became out of the question. But 
he saw a bestial light, a light of antic- 
ipation and unholy joy, leap into Paolo 


of her « 


breathing alone 
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Sarti’s eyes. a Vannini'’s white face wi 
old and rigid with unutterable terror 
On moved the Englishman with a ste 
did not falter. with a tread al 
most martial in its rhythmic steadiness 
Then—the railing. 
Hethcott was a man su 
he railing 
thread. ‘The littérateur began to pr 
instinctively; the 


which 


1] | 
rervolyv tall 





' “ee ? 
t] was as fragile as a silk 


man and womat 
crouching in the corner uttered never 
word, but their souls looked through 


the 





windows of their eves. It was as 
hearts stopped beating and their 
were stricken dumb. 

‘Then— 

‘*Beloved!” cried a voice. 

Rushing past the 
woman, a woman with the figu é 
Dresden doll and two lony blonde braids 
a da Marguerite, who caught his arm 
and held him fast, 
snapped with his weight. 

“Howard!? she cried again. 

He fell back. looked at her, passing 
his hand slowly across his eyes. At th 
same moment Paolo Sarti darted towar 
the window and drew the curtains, shut 
ting out the picture on the balcony. 


senses 


window 


just as the 


IV 
In the bright Alpine sunshine a litt 
group stood on the terrace of the Hote 
Simplon awaiting the automobile from 


the railway station. Nina had tuck 
a rose in her dark hair, and around 
her graceful shoulders she had drapec 


the pink scarf. She leaned heavily o1 
the arm of her husband, glancing up in 
his face ever and again as the gay chatter 
of their friends flew fast and furious. 

‘The hall porter came forward loaded 
down with bags and rugs, and Howard 
Hethcott turned to say good-by. 

“Even the best of friends must part,” 
murmured the Colonel, limping about 
with a crutch. 

Hethcott shook hands 
Sarti and then with his wife. 

“It seems there is no rest for the wick 
ed,” said he, tapping significantly a let- 
ter with a London postmark which had 
arrived that morning. “Here I thought 
I was done with the stage forever and a 
day; and now— After all, I suppose it 


vith Signor 
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s merely a question of money with all of 
ven the knights are playing the halls now.” 


“That is true,’’ smiled 
Nina, her head on one side 
like a sparrow. “In 
America the vreatest and 
the smallest appear in the ey 
vaudevilles. monsieur. I[s_ it 

ot so, Paolo?” 

“Si, si—but yes!” 

ded Sarti. 

La Vannini nodded remi- 

iscently. 

“T too shall shortly return to my art.” 
she said. “The doctors — they know 
nothing. After all. rest and health are 
vhere the heart is.” 

Jietheott turned away to speak to the 
littérateur. Across the terrace tripped 
the Comtesse. dressed for traveling. 

“T go at once to Paris,” she explained 
to Nina. “See—1I have just been handed 
this wire—my husband is ill. There is 
iothing else for me to do.” 

She placed her slim little hand in 
Sarti’s palm, then turned to her dear 
Ninette. Standing on tip-toes she flung 
her arms around the older woman’s neck 
and buried her lips close to the other's 
ear. 

“Vou coward.” she hissed. 

The littérateur walked down to the 
car with Hethcott. arm in arm. and 
there was a look in his eyes which hadn't 
been there a short week ago at the ap- 
proach of the actor. 

“So you return to the stage?” he said. 

“Ves.” The Englishman laughed a lit 
tle. “It seems we are never done when 
there is a public demand. I am simply 
forced to go.” 

They shook hands. 

“T congratulate the public.” said the 


wise 


con- 
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Is. and 





She flung her 
arm around the 
older wom- 
an’s neck. 
“You cow- 
ard!” she 
hissed. 


litterateur. “There are few actors of your 
type to be found outside of the German 
theatres, sir: possibly one or two in 
the Paris houses, but certainly none in 
America, and you are alone in London.” 

Hethcott turned and climbed into the 
car. ‘The was already safe 
within. 

“Mind you two don't elope!’ 


Comtesse 


* shouted 


the Colonel suddenly. and everybody 
laughed. 
“You forget my wretched husband, 


Colonel,” smiled the Comtesse, but her 
heart was heavy. 

Hetheott didn't trouble to an 
swer ; he was straining his eves for a last 


even 


glimpse of a rose-colored scarf. 
“Bon voyage.” cried Nina Vannini. 
Her husband waved his handkerchief. 
“Some day,” she added prettily, ‘we 
may meet in London—who shall say? 
I trust so. I want Paolo to see you act, 
monsieur.” 
A cryptic smile touched the lips of the 
littérateur. as he turned away. 
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AIL SARGENT, a brown 

eyed glory of a girl froma 

small inland city, walks 

into a vestry meeting of 

the wealthy Market Square 

Church, New York, where 
her Uncle Jim Sargent and seven oth 
er millionaire vestrymen are haggling 
over a fifty-million-dollar deal with 
Edward KE. Allison, who has built up 
the gigantic traction lines of the city 
The church wants fifty millions for 
its Vedder Court tenement property, 
which Allison is anxious to buy for 
less for traction terminals. 

“Tlow do you like our famous old 
church?” says the Rev. Smith Boyd. 
the handsome young rector, who is 
imbitious to use the fifty millions to 
build the most magnificent cathedral 
in America 

“It seems to be a remarkably lucra- 
tive enterprise,” smiles Gail. Allison 
hears and his eyes twinkle. He presses 
Gail to let him drive her home. 

Allison indulges in the weakness 
of bragging—tells her he has worked 
his way to the summit of a splendid 
achievement and has decided to rest. 

“Why?” asks the girl. Of a sudden 
he feels like a pricked bubble. Why 
indeed should a man of his ability 
stop? And he decides to achieve some- 
thing that will command her respect. 

He draws across a map of the United 
States, lines indicating railroads 
which, connected, would make the 
most direct route from New York to 
San Francisco—then proceeds to buy 
those roads. He calls in old Tim Cor 
man, political boss, and arranges for 
condemnation of the Vedder Court 
tenements, and the building under the 
river of an eight-track tube, ostensibly 
for a municipal subway. 

Because this subway is the only 
crack through which a railroad could 
get into the heart of New York City, 
Allison’s plan is to have his railroad 
and street transportation depot all 
in one big building in Vedder Court, 
so travelers may step off a train on- 
to an “IL.” or into a subway 

Allison calls on Gail after a flying 
trip West. Howard Clemmens, a 
home-city suitor, is with her. Rev. 
Smith Boyd has been there, but has 
departed after seeing Clemmens, in 
greeting Gail, kiss her. Clemmens, 
jealous of Gail’s surroundings, begs 
her to marry at once. She refuses, 


for she suddenly realizes her interests 
are only in powerful men. 

Allison calls a meeting of the seven 
men whose combined trusts control 
all the food, coal, iron and building 
commodities of America. [le shows 
them his railroad, and proposes that 
they form one world-powerful trust 

“Who is to be monarch of your new 
empire?” asks one. 

“The best man,” answers Allison, 
and the seven realize that there ar¢ 
now eight great men in the country 

As his subway is nearing comple 
tion, Allison takes Gail and a party 
of friends, including the Rev. Smith 
Boyd, who shows signs of falling in 
love with her, on a trial run in a 
private car. There is an explosion 
and a cave-in, and in the end Allison 
and Boyd, digging together, save the 
party. This brings Gail into sensa 
tional newspaper prominence and she 
in chagrin, returns to her nine 

Gail's home friends welcome her 
with every attention. But somehow 
the smaller city festivities pall, and 
she returns to New York. 

Both Allison and the Rey. Smith 
Loyd hasten to see her. Boyd pleads 
with her to marry, but she refuses 
because she feels they would clash 
over their church views 

Meanwhile the New York news- 
papers have published scathing 
stories of the great profit the fashion- 
able Market Square church is making 
out of its Vedder Court property. The 
vestrymen decide to — Allison’s 
offer, if he will renew it; but he tells 
them the campaign rel i their prop- 
erty has reduced its value. They are 
astounded to find also that their rec- 
tor has begun to feel the disgrace of 
the church’s making a profit from the 
misery of the poor. Finally the vestry- 
men have to postpone a decision be- 
cause of their inability to agree 

Meantime, Gail is the center of a 
series of gaieties. Houston Van Ploon, 
the best “catch” in New York, is 
paying her marked attention, and she 
refuses the hand of Dick Rodley, the 
star “heart-breaker” of the city. 

Allison is completing his world 
transportation system by bribing offi- 
cials and even governments, and by 
laying the groundwork for at least one 
big war. He gloats over his exploit, 
because it will enable him to lay an 
empire at the feet of Gail Sargent. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A Question of Eugenics 


ALLERS for Mrs. 
Helen Davies and a 
huge bouquet of 
American beauties for 
Gail. The latter young lady was 
in the music room, engaged with Chopin 
and a great deal of pensiveness when the 
nterruption occurred, and, not quite un- 
derstanding the specific division of 
ceremonies, crossed up into the Louis 
(Juatorze room, where Nicholas Van 
Ploon and Miss Van Ploon sat with un 
usual impressiveness. 

“We don’t wish to see any frivolous 
young people,” said Miss Van Ploon, 
playfully kissing Gail. 

“You can’t mean me,” laughed Gail, 
turning to receive the outstretched palm 
of Nicholas, who, to her intense surprise, 
bent his round head and kissed her hand. 

“Just you,” returned Miss Van Ploon. 
drawing Gail down beside her. “We con- 
sider you the most delightfully frivolous 
young person in existence.” 

“That’s flattering, but is it compli- 
mentary?” queried Gail, and she was 
astounded that Nicholas Van Ploon 
laughed so heartily. He had folded his 
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hands over his” entirely un 


ILLUSTRATED. creased vest. and now he nod 


ded at her, over and over. 

“Clever,” he said, “very 
clever.” 

Miss Van Ploon turned side- 
wise, to inspect Gail with a 
fondly critical estimate. The 
pensiveness, which had needed Chopin 
for its expression, and which had been 
rather growing since the night of Dick 
Rodley’s final proposal, had begun to set 
its slightly etherealizing mark upon her. 

“You are a trifle pale, my dear,” said 
Miss Van Ploon anxiously. ‘‘We must 
not allow the roses to fade from those 
beautiful cheeks.” And Nicholas Van 
Ploon was at once seriously concerned. 
He straightened his neck, and bore the 
exact expression of a careful head of the 
family about to send for a doctor. 

“That’s the second scolding I’ve had 
about it to-day,” smiled Gail, somewhat 
ill at ease. “Aunt Grace is worrying 
herself very much because I do not sleep 
sufficiently, but Aunt Helen tells her 
that the season will soon be over.” 

“Tt has been very gay,” observed Miss 
Van Ploon approvingly. “However, I 
would like to see you finish the season 
as gloriously as you began it.” 
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“You should  systematize,” advised 
Nicholas Van Ploon earnestly, and in 
an almost fatherly tone. ‘No matter 
what occurs, you should take a half hour 
nap before dinner every day.” 

Mrs. Davies came into the room, ar 
raved in the black velvet afternoon gown 
) her more stateliness and 
more impressive dignity than anything in 
her wardrobe. Miss Van Ploon, who was 
a true 
considered the Van 


which gave 


member of the family, in that she 
Ploon entity 
any individual. quite approved of Mrs. 
jealous of 


before 


Davies, and was in nowise 
being so distinctly outshone in personal 
appearance, Nicholas Van Ploon 
surveyed Mrs. Davies with a calculating 
and bobbed his round head slightly 
He had Mrs. 
Helen Davies before. and had discussed 
her in family council; but 
final view, a dress parade, as it were. 


also 


eve, 
to himself. canvassed 


this was a 

“T suppose IT am dismissed,” laughed 
Gail, rising in relief, as Mrs. Davies ex 
changed the greetings of the season with 
her callers. 

“Yes, run away and amuse yourself, 
child.” And Miss Van Ploon, agai 
that assumption that Gail was a pina 
fored miss with a braid down her back 
and a taffy stick in one hand, shook at 
her a playful finger; whereupon Gail. 
pretending to laugh as a pinafored miss 
their 


1 with 


should, escaped, leaving them to 
cuild matters, or whatever it was. 

“What a charming voung woman 
is!” commented Miss Van Ploon, glance 
ing, with dawning pride, at the doorway 
through which Gail had disappeared. 

“Indeed ves.” agreed Mrs. Davies. 
with a certain trace of proprietorship of 
her own. “It has been verv delightful 
to chaperon her.” 

“Tt must have been.” acquiesced Miss 
Van Ploon; “and an extremely respon- 
sible task, too.” 

“(uite,”’ 
ladies were silent 


] 


she 


Davies. Both 
Nicho 


assented Mrs. 
for a moment. 
las Van Ploon, watching them in equal 
silence, began to i 
tience. 

“We shall miss Gail very much if she 
should return to her home-at the end 
of the ventured Miss Van 
Ploon, and waited. 

“We dread to think of losing her.” 


show traces of 


Impa 


season.” 
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mitted Mrs. Davies, beginning to feel 
fluttery. ‘The question had been asked, 
the information given. 

Miss Van Ploon turned to her father, 
and bowed with formal deliberation 
Nicholas Van Ploon looked at her in 
auiringly. He had not detected any par 
ticular meaning in the conversation, but 
that bow was a letter of instruction, He 
drew a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and touched his lips. He arose, in his 
completely stuffed cutaway, and delib 
erately brought forward his chair. He 
sat down facing his daughter and Mrs 
Helen Davies. The latter lady was trem 
ulous within, but frigid without. Mr 
Van Ploon cleared his throat 

“T believe that you are the acknowl! 
edged sponsor of Miss Sargent 2?” 
quired. 


he in 


Mrs. Davies nodded graciously. 

“May I take the liberty of asking if 
your beautiful ward has formed a matri 
monial alliance?” 

“T am quite safe in saving that she has 
not.” Thus Mrs. Davies, in a tone of un 
troubled reserve. 

“Then I feel free to speak,” went on 
the head of the Van Ploons, in 
family the ancient custom of having a 
head was still rigidly preserved. “I may 
state that we should feel it an honor to 
have Miss Sargent become a member of 
the Van Ploon family.” 

Since he seemed to have more to say, 
and since he seemed to have paused 
merely for rhetorical effect, Mrs. Helen 
Davies only nodded her head, suppress 
ing, meantime, the look of exultation 
which struggled to leap into her face. 

“My son Houston, I am authorized to 
state, is devoted to Miss Sargent. We 
have discussed the matter among us, and 
beg to assure you that Miss Sargent will 
be received with affection, if she should 
consent to honor us with this alliance.” 

The pause this time was not for rhe 
torical effect. It was a period, 
emphasized by the fact that Nicholas 
leaned back in his chair to restore 
hands to their natural resting place. 

“We are honored.” observed Mrs. Da 
vies, with excellent courtesy suppressing 
The Van Ploons! The Van 
Ploons amid the stars! Why, they were 
so high in the social firmament that they 


whose 


which was 


his 


a gasp. 











mething made her withhold the word of promise, on the plea that she must have more time to think, to con 
er, to straighten out the tangle of her mind, but she suffered him to sweep her in his arms and rain hot kisses 
her face, and to tell her, over and over and over and over, that she belonged to him, forever and forever! 
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dared live and talk and act like common 
people—and did it. ‘To be above the need 
of pretense is greatness indeed! “I shall 
take up the matter with my niece.” 

“T thank you,” responded the head of 
the Van Ploons. “You have rendered it 
possible for me to inform my son that 
he is at liberty to speak to Miss Sargent. 
He is anxious to call this evening, if he 
may.’ Whereupon he smiled indulgently, 
and his daughter also smiled indulgent- 
ly, and Mrs. Davies smiled indulgently. 

“Tf you will pardon me, I will ascer- 
tain if my niece will be at liberty this 
evening,” offered Mrs. Davies, rising. 

Mrs. Helen Davies paused at the head 
of the stairs to calm herself. She found 
Gail, all unconscious of the honor which 
to befall her. reading a six 
critique of Chopin’s mu 


was about 
hundred-pag 
sic, and calmly munching chocolates out 


of a basket decorated with eight shades 
of silk roses. 

“Sit down and have a chocolate. Aunt 
Helen,” hospitably offered Gail. slip 


ping a marker in her book. 

Mrs. Davies consumed a great deal of 
time in selecting a chocolate, but she did 
not sit down. 

“Shall vou be at liberty this evening, 
Gail?” she inquired with mucl 
ness. 

“Why?” And Gail, 
stretched out and crossed in lazy ease. 
looked up at her aunt sidewise from 
under her curving lashes. 

Mrs. Davies hesitated a moment. 

“Houston Van Ploon would like to 
call.” 

“Are they still downstairs ?”” And Gail 
suddenly unveiled her eyes, and brought 
her slippers squarely in front of her 
divan. Also she sat bolt upright. 

“Yes.” And Mrs. Davies 
signs of nervousness. 

“Are they making the appointment for 
Houston ?” 

“Ves,” the word drawled. 

“Why?” Gail’s brown eyes began to 
crackle. 

Mrs. Davies thought it better to sit 
down. 

“My dear, a great honor has come to 
you.” 

Gail leaned forward toward her aunt, 
and tilted her chin. 


( areless- 


whose feet were 


betrayed 
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“‘Houston wants to propose, and he’s 
sent his father and sister to find out if 
he may!” she charged. 

“Ves,” acknowledged Mrs. Davies 
driven past the possibility of delay o1 
preparation, and feeling herself unjustly 
on the defensive. 

“T shall not be at home this evening,’ 
announced Gail decisively, and stretched 
out her feet again, and crossed her littl 
gray slippers, and took a chocolate. “Oh: 
any other evening,” she added. 

Mrs. Davies lost her flutter immedi 
ately. This was too stupendously serious 
a matter to be treated weakly. 

“My dear, you don’t understand!” she 
protested, not in anger, but in patient 
reason. “Houston Van Ploon 
the unattainable match of New York. He 
is a gentleman in every particular, a de 
sirable young man in every respect, and 
gifted with everything a young g 
would want. He has so much money that 
you could buy a kingdom and be a queen, 
if you chose to amuse yourself that way. 
He has a dignified old family, which 
makes mere social position seem like an 
ignominious scramble for cotillion fa 
vors ; and it is universally admitted that 
he is the most perfect of all the Van 
Ploons for many generations. Not ex 
ceptionally clever, but that is one of the 
reasons the Van Ploons are so particular 
to find a suitable matrimonial alliance 
for him.” 

Gail, nibbling daintily at her choco 
late, closed her eyelids for a second, the 
long, brown lashes curved down on her 
cheeks, and from beneath them there 
escaped a sparkle like the snap of live 
coals. 

“You cannot appreciate the compli 
ment which has been paid you, Gail. 
Every débutante for the past five years 
has been most carefully considered by 
the Van Ploons, and I sincerely believe 
this to be the first time they have unani 
mously agreed on a choice. It is a matter 
of eugenics, Gail, but in addition to that, 
Mr. Van Ploon assures me that Houston 
is most fervently interested.” 

“How careless of them,” criticised 
Gail. “They have neither asked for my 
measurements nor examined my teeth.” 

“Gail!” Her chaperon and sponsor 
was both shocked and stern. 


has been 


yirl 
ir 
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“I positively decline even to discuss 
the Van Ploon eugenics,” stated Gail, 
pushing aside her chocolates, while a red 
~pot began to appear on either cheek, “I 
shall not be at home to Houston Van 
Ploon this evening—or any other even- 
ng.” 

“T shall not deliver that message.” an- 
nounced Mrs. Davies, setting her lips. 
‘As your present sponsor, I shall insist 
that you take more time to consider a 
matter so important.” 

“T shall insist on refusing to consider 
it for one second,” returned Gail quietly. 
‘I am very fond of Houston Van Ploon, 
and I hope to remain so, but I wouldn’t 
marry him under any _ circumstances. 
his is firm, flat, and final.” 

Mrs. Helen Davies dropped patient 
reason instantly. She was aware-of an 
impulsive wish that Gail were in pina- 
fores, and her own child, so she could 
box her ears. 

“Gail, you compel me to lose my pa- 
tience!” she declared. “When‘you came, 
| strained every influence I possessed to 
have you meet the most desirable elig- 
ibles this big city could offer, just as if 
you were my own daughter. I have suc- 
ceeded in working miracles. I have given 
you an opportunity to interest the very 


best. You have interested them, but I 
have never seen such extravagance in 


the waste of opportunities. You have re- 
fused men whom thousands in the high- 
est circles have sought, and now you re- 
fuse the very choice of them:all! What 
or whom do you want? 

“You can’t always expect to retain 
your youth and beauty and charm. You 
can’t expect to come to New York every 
year and look over the eligibles until you 
find one to suit your fastidious taste. 
You're capricious, you’re ungrateful, and 
you're unsatisfactory !” 

Gail’s eyes turned suddenly moist, and 
the red flashed out of her cheeks. 

“Oh, Aunt Helen!” she exclaimed, in 
instant contrition. ‘“‘]’m so very, very 
sorry that I am such a disappointment 
to you. But if I just can’t marry Mr. 
Van Ploon, I can’t, can I? Don’t you 
see?” She was up now, and down again, 
sitting on a hassock in front of Mrs. Da- 
vies, and the face which she upturned 
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had in it so much of beautiful appeal 
that even her chaperon and sponsor was 
softened. “I was nasty a while ago, and I 
had no excuse for it, for you have been 
loving and sincere in your desire to make 
my future happy. I’m so very, very sor- 
ry! I'll tell you what I'll do. You may 
go down and tell Mr. Van Ploon and his 
daughter that I will see Houston this 
evening.”—And then she smiled: ‘But 
you musn’t say with pleasure.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


An Empire and an Empress 


“T’ HE soft air which blew upon Gail's 

cheek was like the first breath of 
spring, and there was the far off 
prophecy of awakening in the very sun 
shine, as she sped out the river road with 
Allison in his powerful runabout. For 
days the weather had been like this, mild 
and still invigorating, and it had been a 
tremendous rest from the protracted 
crispness of the winter. There was the 
smell of moist earth and the vague sense 
of stirring life. as if the roots and tlie 
seeds, deep in the ground, were answer- 
ing to the thrill of coming birth. 

“Tt’s glorious!” exclaimed Gail, her 
cheeks answering to the caress of the air 
with a flush of blossom-like delicacy. 
She was particularly contented to-day. 
Allison had been so busy of late. and she 
had missed him. With all his strength, 
he was restful. 

“T feel like a new man at this time of 
the year,” returned Allison, glancing at 
Gail with cool appreciation. A car full 
of men passed them, and the looks they 
cast in his runabout pleased him. “Gail, 
do you remember the first time we drove 
out here?” 

“Indeed ves,” she laughed. “With the 
snow in our eyes, and the roads all white, 
with the lights gleaming through the 
flakes like Arctic will-o’-the-wisps. We 
ran away that night, and dined at Rose- 
leaf Inn, and worried the folks to death 
for fear we had had an accident.” 

“T had more than an accident 
night,” said Allison. “I had a 
wreck.” 

Gail glanced at him quickly, but his 


that 
total 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WELLIAM OBERHARD 1 
L) C) 
ib Ege RI. is nothing of the ordinary detective story about the ac 

counts by Mr. Hlazeltine of the mysteries solved by Pelham, the 
young district attorney. Velham is no Sherlock [lolmes, but a young 
man of social position, intensely interested in his profession and pos 
sessed of an eye that sees around corners. This is, in some ways, 
the best of the stories about hin 
KE you game for an adven- “We are invited to a musicale,” he 
A ture?” asked Pelham. said, and smiled with his eves only, as he 
It was three o’clock of a hada way of doing. 
warm September afternoon, “A hazardous, perilous musicale: | 


and he spoke from the doorway which 
joined our offices on the top floor of the 
Criminal Courts Building. 

I swung about in my 
Before 1 could speak, he added : 
ardous old 
perilous.” 

What a pair had 
young colleague of mine on the staff of 
the District Attorney! I described them 
once. I remember. as like those of 
dore. But 
With their obvious strength they 
bined grace and beauty. 
shoulders of an all-round athlete, resist- 
less as tempered steel. yet supple as a 
whip. He stood six feet two in his tan 
Oxfords: and = Hadrian’s could 
have Leen no handsomer. 

“It sounds enticing.” 1 returned. And 
so it did; for the time was between sea 
sons ; the country had begun to pall, and 
the town was dead to dullness. “Count 
me in, lad. What’s the idea?” 


swivel chair. 
“A haz 
Possibly 


] 
Chap 


adventure. 


of shoulders this 


a steve 
they were better than that. 
com 
They were the 


page 


echoed, mockingly. 

He came forward, helped himself to 
a cigarette from the open tin box on my 
desk, lighted it in leisurely silence, and 
dropped into a chair beside me. 

“Pid you ever hear Payson’s story of 
‘The Gate of Oblivion?’ ” he asked, ex 
haling a smoke-cloud with the question 

“You mean the Payson 
those rubbishy best-sellers ?” 

“The same.” 


who writes 


“Then I don’t know it. I never read 
his golden piffle.”” 
“He has never written this. At any 


rate it hasn’t been published,” Pelham 
went on. “He told it to a bunch of us 
coming back on the Su/tanic, 
this month. It was supposed to be true, 
a veracious narrative an actual 
perience.” 

“His own?” 

“His own.” 

“Then whatever it is. I don’t believe 
it,” I announced, captiously. 


a year ago 


of ex 
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“T must confess that I doubted it my 
self at the time,” Pelham admitted. “It 
sounded to me like an Arabian Nights 
entertainment modernized and done over. 
But since then—within the last few days 
in fact—I have changed my opinion. In 
its main features at least, 1 believe it ac 
tually happened.” 

He proposed telling me the story, and 
with an exaggerated air of resignation 
I settled myself to listen. re- 
marking as I did so: “I as 


sume, of course, that it has 
something to do with the 
anomalous adventure of the 


musicale in which I am in 
vited to participate.” 
“You are right.” her 
joined. “It has. I may say. 
everything to do with it.” 
To be quite frank. th 
story. as Pelham 
retold it. held me 


in rapt absorption 


from practically 7 FP 
the first word. | 
shall not attempt — , sage 
to set it down 

here in the full 

ness of detail 

with which he in 

vested it. The 

bare facts — for 


facts they eventu 
ally proved—will 
be sufficient. 

Payson, 11 
seemed, while in 
Paris. had stum 
bled across a 
young — English 
man of attractive 
personality who, 
though evidently 
a gentleman. was 
more than once, 
during their acquaintance. in some little 
financial embarrassment. due to delayed 
remittances. Qn such Payson 
had insisted on coming to the rescue; 
and the young man. with well-bred re 
luctance, had each time accepted the 
proffered loan. His gratitude was pro- 
found, and he not only repaid every sou, 
but made the American a number of 
well-chosen gifts. 


occasions 








“The most likely story is that she is the daughter 
of a wealthy South American banker.” 
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It happened, one day, as they were 
turning into the Ritz, that a young wom- 
an emerged, who by reason of her ex- 
ceptional beauty both of face and figure, 
and her becoming clegance of attire, at- 
tracted their attention and admiration. 
She entered a great cream-colored motor 
car that was in waiting, on the box of 
which was a footman as well as a driver 
in striking livery, and the next instant 


had disappeared 
in the direction 
Y A ol the Rue de 
Rivoli. Where 


upon, Payson, to 
whom she was an 
utter stranver. 
turned inquiring 
ly to his English 
friend. 


“T have seen 
her but once be 
fore.” said he. 
“and strangely 


enough. have 
been able to learn 
litile 


about 


ver\ 
her Indeed | 
have heard sev 
cral stories. but 
no one that is au 
thoritative. The 
most likely. how 
ever, is that she 
is the daughter of 
il fabulously 
wealthy South 


American 
banker.” 

On the follow- 
ing day the Eng- 
lishman 
called away 
from Paris. and 
Payson, who had 
very 
largely upon him for companionship, was 
left 
solitary depression. he dropped into the 
Ritz that afternoon for tea, hoping to 
encounter there some acquaintance to 
whom he could attach himself for a half 
hour or so at least. Though this hope was 
not realized. his visit was not without re- 
ward. The mysterious beauty of the pre- 
ceding day was having tea with a mid 


Was 


depended 


to his own resources. In a state of 
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dle-aged gentleman, black-bearded and 
of most dignified appearance. In an an- 
lytic study of the couple the American 
novelist, sitting at a near-by table, found 
engaging occupation. His first impres- 
sion of the lady’s beauty was more than 
justified. To perfection of feature and 
coloring were added a subtle fascination 
of expression and an alluring charm of 
movement. of gesture. ‘Twice, it seemed 
to him, she caught his enraptured gaze 
fixed upon her; and though there 
neither boldness or coquetry in her an- 
swering look, he fancied that she scemed 
flattered by his evident admiration. He 
lingered until she and her companion 
went out. and then, intoxicated by her 
passive witchery, eagerly followed. Again 
her car waited; and at its step she part- 
ed with her bearded companion. Payson 
sprang into a taxi, even before her con- 
veyance had moved, and bade the driver 
follow. 

Phe pursuit led to the Bois de Bou- 
logne and through a goodly part of it. 
And there, in one of the park’s less fre- 
quented a//ées, the car of the goddess 
came to unexpected grief. Without warn- 
ing it dropped a wheel, and Payson 
dashed to the rescue. ‘To his joy he ar- 
rived just in time to assist the myste- 
rious lady to alight. She was on the 
verge of hysterics, but she was unin- 
jured. Her gratitude for his opportune 
help was touching in the extreme. He 
protested that it was nothing; but she 


Was 


insisted that it was everything. The 
accident put further efforts to locate 
her dwelling place out of the ques- 


tion; but it was the beginning of an 
acquaintance, which Payson decided was 
far better. She seemed entranced by 


him, and he made no attempt to dis- 
semble his admiration. Her modesty 
delighted him. She was, he declared, 


discretion itself. Even her name she held 
secret. Vainly he begged her to break- 
fast with him at Armenonville. After 
three meetings of the most casual char- 
acter. however. she lifted him to the 
seventh heaven by inviting him to—a 
musicale. 

At the same time she presented him 
to the distinguished looking. middle- 
aged gentleman with the black beard, 
whom she called the Duc de Friesac. 
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The Duc, she said, would call for him 
on the appointed evening and escort him 
to her home in Neuilly. Incidentally the 
Duc informed him that mademoiselle 
possessed a voice of the rarest quality, 
unequaled in fact by any grand opera 
prima donna since the days of Adelina 
Patti. 

“And now,” said Pelham when he had 
reached this stage of Payson’s story, “we 
approach the sensational climax. From 
the moment of the novelist’s arrival at 
the chateau-like establishment in the 
Paris suburb, events succeeded one an 
other in rapid and breath-taking succes- 
sion. To begin with, the Duc de Friesac, 
after stepping back to give him preced 
ence at the entrance, never 
again. As Payson passed from the sump- 
tuous and well-lighted vestibule into the 
great hall, the door swung noiselessly 
shut behind him, and at the same instant, 
the light was extinguished. He was in 
pitch darkness. Before he had time to 
realize that anything more dreadful had 


Was seen 


happend than an accidental failure 
of the electric current, rough hands 
seized him on either side, and he was 


hustled rudely across the marble floor. 
then down a short flight of steps, and 
cast with joint-wrenching force into a 
chair. It was a deep chair, and he 
lay prostrate, the low cutting 
into his neck so that a groping ef- 
fort with his hands to effect recov- 
ery Was instinctive. Thus he found 
the chair-arms, clutched them and drew 
himself to a sitting posture. And at that 
instant he was made prisoner indeed. 
For an electric charge shot through him, 
tensing every muscle, and holding him 
captive by his own grip. He could not 
let go. He could not move. 

“Simultaneously the room had been il- 
luminated. Yet the light seemed strange- 
ly dim, an effect caused by the inky 
blackness of everything within it, from 
ceiling, walls and floor, to the negro 
giant who stood beside him, naked but 
for a black loin-cloth, and who now be- 
gan a rapid and dexterous search of his 
person for money, jewelery and other 
valuables. 

“Whether or not the fellow was a deaf 
mute, Payson did not know. But he was 
certainly deaf to his frantic pleadings 


back 
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for release from the electric torture, and 
he spoke no word. Having, concluded his 
search, he disappeared like a gnome in 
a trick pantomime. Payson thought it 
was through a revolving panel. It is 
probable that he was not left alone more 
than a couple of minutes, but naturally 
under the conditions, it seemed hours. 
And then, to his amazement, there ap- 
peared with equal suddenness—whom do 
you suppose ?” 

“The goddess lady.” I ventured. 

“Not at all. Payson saw her but once 
again, and then not in Paris.” 

“The Duc de Friesac. of 
tried again. 

“The young Englisman.” 

“His friend!” I exclaimed, amazed. 

“His friend. Imagine it! It was like 
half a 


course,” I 


the wildest nightmare. In sec- 
ond the current was” shut off; his 
aching arms” relaxed; he was free. 
‘A terrible mistake has been made.’ 


said the rescuer. ‘Had I not chanced to 
be here, you would never have escaped 
from this place alive. Even now, since 
you have experienced what you have, I 
can secure your release only on one con- 
dition. You must swear that so long as 
vou are on this side of the Atlantic you 
will never so much as hint what has hap 
pened. For your oath my own life will 
be the security.” Payson swore. Where- 
upon his money and other valuables were 
returned to him, and the Englishman 
himself took him away in the same car 
that had fetched him. It seems that his 
identity had been revealed through a 
jeweled watch-fob, one of the presents 
from the fellow that saved him. Had it 
not been for that lucky accident, his elec 
trocution wifhout leaving the chair, or 
some more hideous death. would have 
resulted. “That house.’ confided his 
friend, ‘is the Gate of Oblivion.’ ” 

“But what was his friend 
there?” I made haste to ask. 

“He was one of the gang. of course.” 

“Did Payson ever see him after that 
night ?” 

“Never.” 

“Nor the Duc de Friesac ?” 

“No. But the woman. as I have said, 
he did see. It was in London, a month 
later. He saw her in the lobby of the Ce 
cil. She was talking to a little Hollander 


doing 
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whom Payson had met casually a few 
days before. He had heard the man was 
a rich merchant. Payson tried to catch 
his eye, to warn him by gesture. But he 
failed. ‘The little fellow disappeared 
with the woman. He never 
again.” 

I got up, stepped over to the window, 
and stood for a moment with knitted 
brow, looking out. Pelham was leisurely 
lighting another cigarette. 

“And it is to a similar musicale here in 
New York that you desire my com- 
pany?” I asked at length. 

He nodded. ‘With the same hostess, I 
fancy, and a likelihood of much the same 
reception. Only we shall be three, instead 
of one, as in Payson’s case, and probably 
that of the Hollander. Moreover, we 
shall be trailed by a deputy police com- 
missioner and five picked men from 
Headquarters. And unless 1 very much 
miss my guess, we'll have in custody be- 
fore nine o’clock this evening those who 
are responsible for the strange disappear 
ance of poor old General Singleton.” 

Not until that minute had i the least 
notion of my clever young colleague’s 
aim. The disappearance of the old gen- 
eral was now two months old at least, 
and had been swept aside by happenings 
of more immediate interest. Still, as I re- 
membered the case, there had been no 
very satisfactory theory advanced con 
cerning it. A veteran of the Civil War. 
eighty-odd, marvelously-preserved phy- 
sically, but mentally erratic, he had left 
his house on lower Fifth Avenue one 
Sunday evening, without a hint as to his 
errand, and had not been seen or heard 
of since. 

“But how in thunder,” I inquired, 
more interested than ever, “did you get 
this invitation? And why should you 
imagine that the general received one of 
the same sort? You know, of course, that 
an average of a thousand persons drop 
out of sight every year in New York, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, more than that, probably. You’re 
figuring on reported cases. But I'll tell 
you a feature of the Singleton case you 
probably haven’t heard. The day after 
his disappearance, a check of his for ten 
thousand dollars, dated in the previous 
month, and drawn to the order of a 


Was seen 
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French conservatory of music, was paid 
through his bank.” 

“From which you argue?” 

“That the General drew that check 
either under duress on the night of his 
disappearance, or through his infatuation 
for the Venus of Payson’s adventure. 
The old man had, if you remember, two 
weakiesses—women and music.” 

“Who got the money?” I asked. “You 
found that out. I suppose.” 


“I did. certainly: a very beautiful 
Frenchwoman, Madame Pinard, who 
was stopping at the Plaza. She came 


here, apparently well introduced, osten- 
sibly in the interest of the institution I 
named. She herself 
voice that is both in range 
and beauty. | have heard it, though she 
has never sung here.” 

“Then how—” I began. 

“T was about to tell you. A week ago 
I was making a call at the hotel, and in 
passing through a corridor on one of the 
upper floors was entranced by such sing- 
ing as I had never heard outside the 
opera. I questioned my conductor and 
learned that it was Madame Pinard. 
Later the same day I] saw her at tea, and 
she is certainly ravishing. Our fat 
friend, ‘Emerald Jack’ Riley. pointed her 
out to me. Last night I met him at a 
roof-garden. and in the greatest secrecy 
he told me of to-night’s musicale. She 
had given him permission, he said, to 
bring a friend. but on one condition. The 
affair was to be entirely confidential. 
That she had broken her rule as to sing- 
ing in public must not be so much as 
whispered to anyone. If it should become 
known, her managers would cancel her 
kkuropean engagements. She has left the 
Plaza. by the way. and her present ad- 
dress is a mystery. Her car is to call for 
us at Riley’s apartment, promptly at 
eight o’clock.”’ 

“Still,” I said, a little nettled, “I don’t 
just see where I come in. Riley was per- 
mitted to bring a friend, and he asked 
you.” 

“T called him up this morning and re- 
quested the privilege of inviting you to 
join us, telling him how music-mad you 
were. He said he was lunching with Ma- 
dame Pinard. and would gain her con- 
sent if possible. Half an hour ago he 
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told me over the ’phone, that she would 
receive you gladly on the same condition. 
But that, of course, was imperative. 
In other words, we must not let a soul 
know where we are going.’””’ And Pelham 
chuckled quietly. 

“And you really think this is the same 
woman and the same game ?” 

“I’m sure of it,” he said, springing 
up. “We'll dine together at the club; 
and then for ‘Emerald Jack’s.’ ” 

it was of course out of the question 
for Pelham to advise Riley as to what he 
believed impended. ‘This — self-made. 
purse-proud, personally-vain mountain 
of flesh, flattered to obstinacy by the 
beautiful and talented Frenchwoman’s 
favor, would then and there have ended 
the expedition in a rage, so far as we 
were concerned. But then, neither of us 
imagined for a moment that we were 
facing any real danger. ‘he understand- 
ing with the police was that, unless Pel- 
ham communicated with them inside of 
five minutes after entering the house, 
they were to break in, if necessary, and 
put a stop to the proceedings. And the 
fact that we were conscious of their pur- 
suing car, scarcely more than half a 
block behind us throughout the greater 
part of the journey, gave us a sense of 
security that certainly minimized any 
lingering trepidation. 

I saw the trailing car’s lights as we 
turned into Broadway; nor did they 
drop far behind when, whirling into 
the Park at Fifty-ninth Street, we hit up 
the pace along the West Drive. Out 
again we went at Seventy-second. and 
shot across to Riverside, but there was 
no shaking off that trailer. Whether the 
chauffeur of our car suspected the truth 
is impossible to divine. But I know that 
no sooner had we curved onto that mag 
nificent avenue which skirts the Hudson 
than he threw in the high gear, shoved 
his gas and spark controls wide open, 
and sent us shooting like a bolt from an 
arbalest. One motor after another we 
passed as though they were motionless, 
and for the first time a real dread seized 
me that our official escort would be hope- 
lessly out-speeded. Nor was my uneasi- 
ness lessened by the almost immediate 
execution of a manceuvre that was both 
clever and daring. With no perceptible 
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lessening of our rocket flight, we switched 
into a cross strect, made the next corner 
into West End Avenue on two wheels, 
continued northward for six blocks, 
whirled again, first to the left and then 
to the right, regaining the Drive, only to 
be whisked the next instant through a 
waiting, wide-open gateway, the great 
wrought-iron gates of which swung to 
on well-oiled hinges behind us. Beyond 
all question the pursuit on which we re- 
lied had been eluded. 

And yet I could hardly trust my 
senses. ‘Totally undisturbed, Pelham was 
still chatting nonchalantly, gaily indeed, 
with the self-contained and quite unsus- 
pecting Gargantuan plutocrat who sat 
between us. In all my life I had never 
witnessed a more superbly heroic exhibi- 
tion of sheer nerve. For my own part 
I was chill and clammy with fear. 

As we alighted beneath an imposing 
porte cochére, the great double doors of 
the house opened inward. Riley entered 
first; Pelham followed, and 1, quaking, 
trepidantly apprehensive, furtively ob- 
servant, was last to step across the thresh- 
old. Pelham and | were both armed; 
but owing to the exactions of evening 
dress, our weapons had been relegated to 
hip pockets, where, since we wore light 
top-coats, they were certainly not readily 
serviceable. Momentarily I expected 
abrupt darkness. And when it failed to 
fall I experienced a measure of relief. 
To my surprise, indeed, nothing unseem- 
ly happened. A rather stocky footman 
in full livery relieved us of our hats 
and coats conventionally enough, and 
having done so, opened a door for us at 
the rear, and a little to the left, of the 
hall, admitting us to a moderate-sized, 
circular reception room. 

The hall, 1 had noticed, was richly 
appointed, several suits of shining ar- 
mor, and contrastingly dim old portraits 
in dull gold frames, imparting an air of 
baronial elegance. Nor was this room we 
now occupied less splendid. Riley seemed 
especially attracted by its wealth of an- 
tique furnishing, and began rhapsodiz- 
ing almost at once over the rarity of the 
old gems displayed in a curio cabinet. 

Pelham had dropped easily into an 
elaborately-carved and luxuriously cush- 
ioned French chair that must have 
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dated back to the fourteenth century, 
and sat there so composedly, that I, 
leaning against a Jacobean chimney- 


piece, became almost totally reassured. | 
was, in fact, on the verge of a smile. For 
it seemed to me that for once Pelham, 
the imaginative, the intuitive. who 
worked out his theories to an incalculable 
nicety, had jumped to a conclusion from 
a trifling coincidence, and was about to 
face a rather ignominious failure. 

That he was conscious of the speeding 
time and the imminence—he was opti 
mistic enough to be still counting on the 
police—of the pre-arranged forcible en 
try, I gathered from the fact that at this 
instant he consulted his watch. 

Searcely was it back in his pocket 
when something did happen. The door 
by which we had entered was re-opened, 
and a young man, fair-haired, florid 
faced, medium height, slender 
most correctly garbed, bowed graciously 
and gracefully to the three of us. 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘Madame Pinard would like 
to speak to Mr. Riley for just a mo- 
ment.” 

At the words it seemed to me [ could 
see ‘Emerald Jack” preen like an over- 
fat peacock. Then, smiling, he started 
for the door. In a flash Pelham was on 
his feet. 

“Riley!” he said sharply. But the big 
man only waved a rebuking pudgy, em- 
erald-adorned hand. 

“One minute!” cried Pelham, starting 
forward. But the room was small. Riley 
was near the door when bidden, and now 
he was through it, the young man crowd- 
ing after him. As Pelham reached it, it 
closed in his face. 

I saw him hastily clutch the knob, turn 
it, pull; and I saw that the door did not 
move. And at that, all my so recent sense 
of security fled me. My drowsing dread 
re-awakened. Pelham had been right 
after all. We were within the Gate of 
Oblivion. 

“My God! his 
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voice was hoarse. 


“We're prisoners! dnd he—" 
Furiously, frantically, desperately. he 
bent his every energy to force open a 
portal that held us firmly immovable as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. | joined him in 
the effort, but with no better result. His 
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siant frame and great muscular strength through this vestibule. Visitors were ad- 
coupled) with my own comparatively mitted here, the door closed—it has but 
puny assistance, were still of no avail. one door, you see—and when it was re 

Then, of a sudden, he ceased alto- opened it admitted to an elevator. In less 
gether, stood back, and, open-lipped, than a minute the whele room = had 
with brow slightly drawn and head a lit- swung half-way round.” 


tle to one side, listened. Once more he drew out his watch. 
“Ido you hear that?” he said ina “Four minutes.” he said, “since we en 
whisper. tered. Still sixty seconds before Donahue 


“What?” I asked, straining vain ears. and his men will break in; and in that 
“A sort of faint, grinding sound.” he  time—QOh, God. Barry, if they should 
inswered, “like machinery in motion.” be too late to save Riley!” 


\nd all at once his eyes lighted. “And His hand was at the doorknob again, 
the vibration,” he added. “You must my eves following. He turned it, drew it 
feel that.” towards him. and through the opening | 


He glanced quickly about the room, saw the hall. still brilliantly a-light as 
and I followed his glance. For the first when we entered. orderly, quiet. 
time | perceived that it was without win- 
dows, save for a domed skylight. 

“The room is revolving,” he asserted. 

“You imagine it.” 

“T know it. I have been in this house 
before. Five years ago it was—vyou must 
remember Winship’s.” , 














“The gambler’s, you mean?” 

“Yes. This revolving room was his 
device. It was a perfect protection 
against police interference. The gam- 
bling rooms could be reached only 
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side,” Pelham gasped, ‘‘and up or down pe a8 

in the elevator. Now they’ve swung us gl be as, 

back again. Will Donahue never come ?” ¢ fe 
“It’s silly to expect him,” I declared, cL 
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into a full minute. and : Pi 
then another. and there a? 
was neither sign nor a! § 
sound. Standing there, “t 
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tensely anxious, re- 
ilizing the threat 
that lay behind 
every — watch-tick, 
the silence as of a 
house deserted, 
grimly oppres- 
sive, the strain 
was next to un- 
bearable. I 
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could have shrieked from the agony of 
it; and Pelham, ordinarily a model of 
self-possession, calm to a fault, bit hard, 
teeth on teeth, until his jaw muscles 
swelled visibly in a face that was white 
as death. 

Before the second minute was ended 
my hope of rescue had oozed to the last 
drop. Riley, I was certain, was already 
a corpse, and our own lives were surely 
forfeit. | remember wishing that 
it was to come, it might come quickly. 
Anything, murder itself, was preferable 
to that agony of suspense. 

Yet what did happen | was_ unpre- 
pared for. Keener of ear than I, Pelham 
caught the sound first. It was the voices 
of our allies, outside the house. I did not 
know then that they were within miles 
of us, and was startled by Pelham dash- 
ing by me into that silent and apparently 
unpeopled hall. ‘That I followed was 
due more to fear than to courage. In 
that instant I imagined being enclosed in 
the revolving room and having it sweep 
around with me to the grim elevator 
which meant destruction. 

Not, however, until I was in the mid- 
dle of the hall, surrounded by its hel- 
meted and breast-plated knights, did I 
sense Pelham’s object, nor become aware 
of our peril. Across the inside of the 
great hall-door there now stretched an 
inner gate of crossed and riveted steel 
bars, making the house, from that di- 
rection at least, practically impregnable. 
It was to throw this back, and to remove 
whatever fastening held the door, that 
Pelham had rushed forward. But even 
as I made this discovery, another was 
thrust upon me. For, in quick succession, 
from all sides apparently, six shots rang 
out in deafening volley. In every suit of 
armor a man hidden. Unharmed 
though I was, the shots brought me to a 
stand. But to my horror I saw Pelham 
pitch forward, drop to his knees, and 
then, with groping hands outstretched, 
fall prone, his reaching right hand strik- 
ing the jamb of the doorway as he went 
down. And at the same instant the hall 
was plunged in darkness. 

For self-protection, hardly knowing 
what I did, yet acting instinctively, I 
suppose, I threw myself to the floor, and 
lay there, motionless, daring hardly to 
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breathe. To my surprise, there were m 
further shots in the dark, as I had feared 
there would be. For a little the only 
sound I heard was the clink and ractl 
of the metal armor, then scurrying foot- 
steps—once so close to me that I might 
have caught the runner’s foot and 
thrown him. And then came the resourd 
ing echo of axes and the snap and scream 
of splintered wood as those without fell 
with merciless energy upon the fast 
locked wooden doors. 

But that inner steel grating, I told 
myself miserably, would — successfully 
defy their assault. ‘There would be no 
breaking through that. Nevertheless, my 
heart bounded when, after what seemed 
ages but could have been barely a min 
ute, half of a door fell outward, and the 
glare from the lighted porte cochére shot 
a stream of yellow radiance across the 
marble floor where I lay and routed the 
terrifying obscurity. 

How badly Pelham had sutfered |! 
had no means of knowing, but a horrible 
foreboding was with me of the worst. 
Fancy my amazement then when I| saw 
that latticed barrier fold back from 
over the opening, clearing the way for 
the entrance of the officers, and in the 
suddenly restored illumination of the 
electrics, recognized in the figure that 
had been the instrument of both achieve- 
ments Pelham himself, strong and active, 
apparently, as ever. 

His fall, I learned later, had been but 
an admirably executed ruse; but he had 
taken care to reach for the electric switch 
as he dropped, and so precipitate the con- 
fusing eclipse which ensued. 

“Then you are not hurt?” | 
breathlessly. 

“Only a scratch on the shoulder,” was 
his answer. “They were poor shots, all 
of them, thank God!” 

The armor, fallen and disjointed, now 
cluttered the hall, which, save for Pel- 
ham, Donahue and his men, and myself, 
was indeed unoccupied. A general alarm 
had evidently been given, and the house- 
ful of miscreants were probably already 
in flight. With celerity and precision Pel 
ham gave his directions. ‘The first and 
most urgent step, of course, was to trace 
Riley. At all hazards his safety must be 
assured ; but it was most important too 
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that we should not permit ourselves to 
be pocketed. 

The hall had but two exits into the 
interior of the house. One, we knew, was 
by the circular revolving room leading 
to the elevator; the other was through a 
door to the right of that. There was no 
stairway in sight. 

“Leave two men here in the hall, 
Commissioner,” Pelham directed. “You, 
Mr. Barry, and the other three will fol- 
low me!” And springing over one piece 
of armor after another, he fairly ran for 
the room we had so recently vacated. 
But to our consternation the door we 
had left ajar was now closed and fas- 
tened. 

Nor did close and careful inspection 
reveal the push-button which Pelham 
certain existed for starting the 
mechanism of revolution. Strangely 
enough, however, it was I who made a 
discovery that had escaped my alert col- 
league. The door which now confronted 
us was not the door on which we had 
exerted such strenuous effort from with- 
in. That opened inward. This opened 
outward. There were double doors here. 
with a space between. This one we had 
not noticed before, since it had evidently 
been left wide open and, as was after- 
wards found, colored on the other side 
to match the walls of the hall. Still my 
discovery was of little benefit. The axes 
failed to make any impression upon it. 
It was of pressed steel, under a thin ve- 
neering of wood. 

It was now nearly a quarter of an hour 
since “Emerald Jack” Riley had been 
parted from us, five minutes at least, 
since the alarm had been given; and 
every second of delay might be fraught 
with the gravest consequences. To be 
within perhaps a few yards of him, the 
might of the law incarnate, and yet to be 
barred by steel and plaster, was little 
short of maddening. 

Pelham, I am sure, felt the responsi- 
bility deeply. He might have put the 
millionaire on his guard, and he had re- 
fused to do so. It was true that he had 
attempted a warning at the last minute ; 
but it was then too late. 

“The other door!” he cried now, in a 
frenzy. “We have lost too much time al- 
ready !” 
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It was bui a step. and he led the way. 
But before his hand could reach the 
knob, it opened inward with a sharp jerk 
and there staggered out upon us an ob- 
ject that sent a chill of horror through 
me. In so brief a time I had never seen 
so terrible a transformation. Yet I ree- 
ognized instantly the dapper young man 
who had brought to Riley the message 
from Madame Pinard. 

The bosom of his dress shirt was dyed 
red with his own blood. and his chalk- 
white face was splotched with its crim- 
son, giving the hideous effect of a whited 
and painted clown. As Pelham caught 
him in his arms, I saw the gaping gash 
in his throat from which the tide still 
spurted. And at the same moment I saw 
his limbs stretch and stiffen. He 
dead without a word. 

Pelham lowered the body to the floor 
and plunged through the open doorway, 
all but two of us following. A wide pass- 
age lay bevond, carpeted in pale green, 
spotted now so continuously with drops 
of blood that the — trail clear, 
under the light of overhead electrics. It 
led to an open door, or rather panel. on 
the left, which gave upon a descending 
flight of steps. Pelham drew his auto- 
matic for the first time that night. as he 
led the way into what seemed the black- 
est of pits. Donahue. who came next, 
was likewise armed ; and. I think each of 
us had a weapon in hand as we began 
that descent. Then. all at once. a light 
shot out ahead of us. and I saw that 
the Commissioner had flashed an elec- 
tric torch. 

It revealed at the foot of the stairs a 
long, narrow, alley-like passage. stone- 
walled -paved and-cciled. And here the 
sanguinary stains, as we pressed onward. 
became larger and more frequent, until 
at length we entered an open cellar 
space, thirty feet square. and of the same 
grim character. In its shadowy recesses 
it was easy to fancy a dozen lurking 
deaths; but so far as the torch revealed, 
we had it entirely to ourselves. There 
were, however, on the far side, a half- 
dozen archways. beyond which we could 
not, for the moment at least. see. 

Indeed it was not until Pelham, aided 
by the Commissioner's light. had exam- 
ined the wall with close scrutiny on both 
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sides of the narrow entrance through 
which we had come, and finally found 
there, as he had hoped, an electric 
switch, that we got any clear conception 
of this dungeon. Then from the middle 
of the ceiling, there gushed forth a sun- 
like radiance that illuminated every 
crook and cranny. 

Under this searching glare it was dis- 
covered that back of the archways, what 
had appeared to be an unbroken wall of 
stone, was punctured by three canvas 
curtains, painted to match the flint of the 
intervening spaces. The first of these, on 
being quickly torn aside, disclosed the 
elevator shaft of which Pelham had 
spoken, containing the empty cage. The 
farthest, we learned later, covered the 
entrance to a subterranean passage which 
led to a garage on a side street. and by 
means of which, and a car evidently in 
waiting, all but two of the nefarious 
hand had escaped. But it was to the mid 
dle curtain that the red trail led us; and 
expectant though we were, I doubt if 
any one of us was prepared for what its 
sweeping aside uncovered. 

Scarcely had the hand of one of Don 
ahue’s men touched it, when it was vio- 
lently wrenched from him and cast 
swiftly backward. And in the opening, 
taller even than Pelham, and_ inches 
broader, black and shining in his nudity 
as an ebon statue, towered a giant negro. 
The shadows of the columns supporting 
the arch escaped him. He stood in the 
light’s full glare, at once magnificent 
and terrible. 

His long, muscular left arm was 
ifted. And in the instant of revela- 
tion it swept mur- 7 
derously — down- 
ward, a foot of 
glinting steel in 
its hand. I have 
not forgotten yet 
the awful hoarse 
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screech of that 
policeman, as he 
crumpled under 
the driven blade, 
wounded nigh 
unto death. But 
the black did no 
further harm. It 
was Pelham who 
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threw himself upon his knife-arm, at the 
risk of his own life; and it was Donahue 
who broke the weapon from his clutch. 
But even then it took three of them to 
bracelet and anklet the creature. And not 
until that was accomplished, did we have 
eyes or thought for the grim thing 
that was all the while sitting stiff and 
horrid in the cell behind. 

Electrocuted, dead as meat, seeming- 
ly, bolt upright in a chair which made 
the one at Sing Sing seem like a toy, was 
the huge bulk of “Emerald Jack” Riley. 

If ever I felt sorry for a man, I did 
then for Pelham. ‘The agony in his eyes 
was pitiful; and all the energy and lust 
of the chase seemed for the moment to 
go out of him. But it was only for the 
moment. Then he fell to hunting for the 
switch which controlled the current, 
discovered it, and snapped it off. And 
Riley’s massive frame sank relaxed and 
slantwise against the back of the seat. 
The next second Pelham had torn away 
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the inert man’s waistcoat, jerked wide 
his shirt-bosom, from which the emerald 
studs had already been extracted, and 
was pressing an anxious ear to his heart. 
And then, that glad, exultant cry: 

“He lives! Thank God, there’s still a 
chance!” 

Men were sent scurrying for doctors. 
Pelham himself unearthed a telephone 
and called two whose addresses he re- 
membered. And as a result Riley crawled 
slowly and falteringly back from the 
valley of death. 

In the search of the house which was 
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conducted by Donahue and his men, Pel- 
ham and I took no part. Too rapt we 
both were over the seemingly endless la- 
bor of resuscitation. And the conclusion, 
happy as it was, left us both nervously 
flaccid. 

Yet in the week that followed, Pelham 
worked like a human dynamo, and it was 
due altogether to his efforts that Ma- 
dame Pinard, who it appeared, was not 
within miles of Riverside Drive that 
night, was ultimately located at Pana- 
ma, brought back, put on trial, and con- 
victed—not of murder, since the body of 
no one of her victims had ever been 
found, making it impossible to prove the 
corpus delicti ; but—of conspiracy to ef- 
fect the taking off of John Patrick Riley. 
And the clue was such a little thing! 
Just a single scrap of a torn folder of 
one of the steamship lines advertising 
trips to the Canal Zone, found among the 
litter she left behind her at the Plaza. 

Other developments of that week 
which reached me incidentally, and not 
through Pelham, who scarcely spoke to 
me on the subject, so busy was he, in- 
cluded the finding in the Riverside Drive 
house of a pair of 
jeweled — sleeve- 
links, which 
were identified as 
having belonged 
to old General 
Singleton, thus 
establishing Pel- 
ham’s contention 
that he was one 
of the conscience- 
less beauty’s ill- 
fated dupes. 

With the ter- 
rible African, 
then a prisoner 
in the ‘Tombs, a 
number of inter- 
views had ap- 
peared in the 
daily papers. And 
in one of these. 
speaking in 
French, the only 
language he 
knew, he con- 
veyed the fact 
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to the tribe called Wolofs, and was a na- 
tive of Senegambia. But of some of the 
more intimate and puzzling features of 
the affair it was reserved for Pelham 
eventually to inform me. 

“IT think,” he said, with one of those 
quick smiles of the eye in which the lips 
did not join, “that the solitary amusing 
detail of this whole business is that the 
so-called Madame Pinard never sang a 
note in her life; vet. as far as I can dis- 
cover, in about every city of any size in 
Kurope, she plaved the prima donna 
trick at least once. Nobody ever saw her 
sing. She was simply heard, with one 
or more doors of her hotel inter- 
vening. The truth is, she possessed a verv 
superior phonograph and a superb set 
She changed her methods 
constantly, as she did her name, and was 
wonderfully successful. 1 faney she was 
a reincarnated Borgia. It seems now that 
one grand duke suffered annihilation at 
her hands. But there were men of lesser 
title by the dozen. and millionaires of 
all nationalities unnumbered. Never, 
however, was a body of a victim found; 
and so, though suspected often, convic- 
tion was impossible. Moreover, she was 
evidently very careful to impress upon 
victims the grave importance of 
secrecy regarding their meetings.” 

“But what did she do with the bod- 
I queried. 

“T thought vou knew,” he replied. 
“They found the whole equipment up- 
town. Destroyed them with sulphuric 
acid. Dissolved them, rather, and then 
drained them, via seems she 
made a point of selecting men that wore 
a lot of jewelry. She was daffy over 
gems. But she generally managed to get 
great sums of money as well. Poor Gen- 
eral Singleton’s little ten thousand was 
not a patch to what she got from bigger 
game. Jack Riley carried her that night 
drafts on Paris for five hundred thou- 
sand francs to endow a scholarship in 
her French conservatory of music. It 


suite 


of records. 


her 


1es ? 


sewer. It 
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was that which cost her secretary his 
life.” 

“Her secretary?” I repeated, puzzled 

“Blount, the young Englishman 
We've got a lot out of the black devil 
It seems that when Blount let Payson go 
that time in Paris—” 

“Payson?” I interrupted; and then, 
a light breaking: “Do you mean that 
chap was Payson’s acquaintance ?” 

“Exactly. I knew it the minute I saw 
him. He had a nick in the lobe of his 
left ear that Payson told us about. Well, 
from that time, I understand, the Sene 
gambian scented danger, and swore that 
if exposure came, he’d take Blount’s life 
for it. When the alarm was given and 
everybody was taking to the tunnel, he 
gave the poor chap a chance. He de 
manded the drafts. Blount refused to 
give them up; and the brute’s knife 
severed his jugular.” 

“T was thinking,” I said, “what might 
have happened to you and to me if 
Donahue hadn’t come when he did 
Even now I don’t see how it chanced 
he wasn’t shaken off.” 

Again Pelham smiled. 

“Because,” he explained, “every cor- 
ner policeman on ‘fixed post’ had been 
ordered to keep an eye open for just 
what occurred and report to the Com 
missioner’s car which would be follow 
ing. You didn’t know either, I suppose, 
that we had an electric tail-light, and 
that as soon as the race began it was ex- 
tinguished from the chauffeur’s seat.” 

“No, I didn’t,” I admitted. 

“There’s a lot you don’t know, Barry,” 
he added, suddenly grave again. “You 
don’t know that Blount held a respon 
sible position in a Wall Street banking 
house, where the woman’s checks and 
drafts were put through. And you don't 
know what is really the strangest thing 
of all. For the last six months Bloun! 
actually lived in the next apartment to 
me; and in all that time I never once 
laid eyes on him,” 
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By Ida M. Evans 


Author of “The Back Porch of Life,” ‘ Mudpuddles,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


| DA M. EVANS, who has put a distinctly new note in fiction, is at 


her best in stories of milliners and millinery shops. 


She knows her 


color and she paints it in with a style that put her in the top rank 


quicker than any writer in years. 


She knows humanity, too, and she 


has never displayed that knowledge better than in this story 


{-——— OR the making of the modern 
average woman’s cake of hap- 
piness, seven ingredients are 
desirable, if not indeed ab- 
solutely necessary: weather, wardrobe, 
complexion, cash, youth, love and diges- 
tion. They vary in the order of their 
importance and the amount needed for 
proper spiciness, and it depends entirely 
on the nature of the individual woman 
which item, cash, love or digestion. is 
the sugar of life that insures the dough 
being cake and not plain unsweet bread. 
For, though bread is nutritious, cer- 
tainly, and stuff that will keep you from 
starving to death, in this progressive 
century merely being kept from starva- 
tion is a most unsatisfactory proposition. 
Plenty of women would rather starve 
than wear lisle gloves. As for bread’s 
vaunted importance as the staff of live, 
that is as passé as the theory of infant 
damnation. Who nowadays is content 
with a prosaic staff when the woman 
next door has an electric runabout, shiny 
black and cushioned in green leather? 
Mrs. Alice McCanny — gold-lettered 
“Mme. Aloise” on the wide plate-glass 
windows of her Elite Milli- 
nery Shop—stood before the 





mirror in her reception room and hap- 
pily hummed an aria having to do 
with too much of a certain condiment, 
as she adjusted to her sleek black head 
a purple satin pie-pan enhanced by 
a miniature lavender palm tree. The 
hum took on an added lilt of mustard 
as she pinned a bunch of violets on her 
coat and with serenity of soul noted that 
their purple petals were as affinitative 
to the wistaria velvet of that coat as 
blueberries to pie-crust. 

In her brown eves lay the gentle. holy 
light of the woman whose cake is baked 
to a delicate brownish-whiteness, iced 
and setting on the pantry shelf of life 
awaiting her consumption. 

Mrs. McCanny had license to hum 
happily—seven licenses in fact. 

The weather man had twirled the 
faucet marked warm sunshine, and the 
October morning was yellowly splashed. 

She was comparatively young. twenty- 
which is an age cake and 
weather are keenly appreciated. 

Her complexion smoothly, 
glowingly, cleanly, pinkishly white that 
she could credibly cast four of 
twenty-seven years Into men- 
dacity’s maw. (Though, sev- 


seven, when 


Was sO 


those 





gold-framed — three-paneled 





eral years back, before Wil- 
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liam McCanny succumbed to Bourbon, 
bile, beer and pneumonia, she had looked 
older than she was, and her complexion 
had not been at all pinkish. ) 

Her clothes were the kind (at pres- 
ent; they had been different in Mc- 
Canny’s time) that State Street stares 
after, the customs officials gloat after, 
and your relatives gasp after. 

Her digestion was excellent. Proof: 
It was then nine-thirty A. M. and she 
was able to hum gaily, although not eight 
hours before she had disposed of a plate 
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of deviled crabs flanked by anchovies, 
claret, coffee, Sweitzer cheese and rye 


bread—and that collection is a large 
sight-draft on gastric juice. 
She had cash—plenty of it. Her 


clothes indicated it. Her workrooms, 
crowded with girls and orders, and her 
salesrooms, ornate with hats, Oriental 
rugs, gilded furnishings and customers. 
testified to it. Her ledgers, bankbooks 
and the urbane treatment accorded her 
by wholesalers proved it. And it was her 
own earned cash, which 
considered, is as superior to the un- 
earned stuff as confectioners’ fine sugar 
outclasses its crude brown sister product 

As for the seventh item, 

Four days before, she had been made 
acquainted casually with a Jacob Jarvis, 
by Ferdy Gring of the Gring Feather 


emotionally 


love— 








While Ferdy was petulantly explaining to an uppish 
/ ; waiter that he didn’t like to hunt thromgh five lettuce 
leaves for one shred of bacon, Jacob Jarvis had asked 
Mme. Aloise if she had an engagement that evening. 
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Company. It was in a restaurant where 
Ferdy was buying her some seventy 
cents’ worth of club sandwich and hot 
chocolate as a delicate business courtesy 
after a morning spent in selling her 
some seven hundred dollars’ worth of 
feathers and flowers. Mr. Jarvis, a tall, 
brisk, blond gentleman, well-tailored, 
talkative, smiling—captious folks might 
have termed it a grin—had nothing in 
common with the patient young man of 
Old Testament fame. While Ferdy was 
petulantly explaining to an uppish 
waiter that he didn’t like to hunt 
through five large crumpled lettuce 
leaves for one minute shred of bacon, 
Jacob Jarvis had asked Mme. Aloise 
where she lived, informed her how he 
lived—the card he handed her read 
Broker—and wanted to know if she had 
an engagement that evening. Sne hadn’t? 
—Good !—W ould rather see the 
“Follies” or Ibsen? 

Audacious—certainly. But it was au- 
dacity crinkled by persuasiveness. An 
hour later, Mrs. McCanny explained to 
Sadie Dolin, her head saleswoman and 
chief confidante, that she had long 
wanted to see “The Doll’s House” any- 
way, and when she did go to a sad play, 
she liked to have some one cheerful along 
to take the edge off the megrims. 

She explained at more length than the 
matter seemed to require, but Miss Dolin 
at the moment was too grouchy to be 
analytical, having just spent two hours 
urging a forty-dollar hat on a dressy 
lady who finally let out that she was 
possessed of less than forty cents. Sadie 
Dolin was a tall, middle-aged, dried 
cheroot of womanhood who had been in 
Mrs. McCanny’s employ when the work- 
room was a table and a chair behind a 
cretonne screen, and the salesroom a 
four-by-six space in front of the screen. 

And if she had been in an analytical 
frame of mind, she would not have been 
excited. She knew Mrs. McCanny and 
she had known William McCanny. She 
had loaned the money that paid for 
William McCanny’s hearse and the 





she 


single carriage following. Mrs. McCan- 
ny’s attitude toward love and marriage, 
she was quite aware, was that of a 
tender young trout’s toward the hook 
from which it has just wriggled after 
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hurting throat laceration. Sadie had 
seen her friend and employer shoo away 
a bashful, amorous, red-cheeked young 
ribbon salesman, glare away an unbash- 
ful, saliow old jobber. ignore an affec- 
tionate, sharp-nosed credit man. laugh at 
a temperamental. pug-nosed solicitor, 
and swiftly squelch a number of alert 
gentlemen who loved her and admired 
her bankbook, or admired her and loved 
her ledgers. So Sadie merely remarked 
absently: “I must say I like a show that 
makes me forget my troubles—not re- 
minds me of ’em! I can see enough soul- 
storms right here—with women who 
think a poor little egret spray back of 
an ear can hide a flappy. flabby double 
chin in front. Did you order any pink 
mushroom felts?” 

“No,” said Mme. Aloise abstractedly. 
“Ferdy didn’t have any felts—except 
old stuff.” She was glancing through 
the numerous gorgeous glass showcases. 
“Where is that blue and gold Napoleon 
that Marie got out yesterday? Ferdy’ll 
have some swagger new shapes in day 


after to-morrow. Who wants a_ pink 
scoop , 
“Old Mrs. Stuvebilt.” sniffed Sadie. 


“For her second daughter. The skinny 
one, you know, with a spoon-shaped 
chin. She’ll look like a grasshopper 
peeking through a rose petal, but you 
can’t tell a doting mother anything. 
Who wants that Napoleon?” ~ 

“Me,”—tersely. “For to-night.” She 
found it—inspected it critically. “I be- 
lieve I'll have Marie put that pompon 
back an inch. Or do you think that 
black panne Tam is smarter?” 


Mr. Jarvis came in that afternoon to 
remind Mrs. McCanny of the evening. 
He dropped in the next morning to talk 
over the evening. The following dav he 
wormed a crowded way through the 
salesrooms to another evening. 
And this last evening, between the an 
chovies and the deviled crabs, he assured 
Mrs. McCanny that she had the one pair 
of bright brown eyes that he had been 
looking for all the thirty-three years of 
his young life, and nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to provide al! 
the bread, cheese. claret. clothes and 
love that she could use thereafter. 


discuss 
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Audacity is like a hug. Its accepta- 
bility depends upon the person who 
proffers it. Four days! “Why, I couldn't 
think of it,’ said Mrs. MeCanny with 
dignity—and shining eyes. 

“Oh yes, you can,” warmly contra- 
dicted Mr. Jarvis. 

“__Until I'd thought of it for awhile,” 
she finished lamely. 

“Oh, all right,”—relievedly. “Pll drop 
in around noon to-motrow.” 

And the next morning, Mrs. Me- 
Canny, still with shining eyes, paused 
in her happy hum of ‘““foo Mucn Mus- 
tard” as she adjusted the purple satin 
pie-pan at an angle which smartly tilted 
the miniature lavender palm tree, and 
thoughtfully inquired of Sadie Dolin, 
“Did somebody say that Gerty Gray— 
the big blonde, you know—wanted to 
buy a store?” 


“Oh, I heard something of the 
kind,” sniffed Sadie. ‘She was here 
yesterday. ‘lo steal ideas, I suppose! 
Though she pretended that she had 


raked the town for ribbon to match a 
plume. Are you going to Gring’s ?” 

“Yes—Ferdy ‘phoned that the new 
stuff had come in. I wonder,’’—-thought- 
fully—‘how much money Gerty has!” 

“Plenty, I should say. Her father is 
city sealer, and one brother is a building 
inspector. Don’t forget to order an as- 
sortment of pink mushrooms.” 

“T wont,” — abstractedly. “Anything 
else needed ?” 

“Anything else?’ Sadie laid down a 
segment of brown plush — stovepipe 
wound round and round with gold vio- 
lets and looked at Mme. Aloise with re- 
proach and wonder. “Why, we need 
everything else! After that mob bought 
the cases nearly bare vesterday! Marie 
may not be much on looks but she cer- 


tainly can plant a feather at the right 
spot !” 
“We were busy,’ Mme. Aloise mur- 


mured absently. She fished a powder 
puff from her vanity bag and carefully 
fluffed it at her nose. “I forgot. That 
is, I was thinking of something else.” 

“Busy !”? Sadie’s vocal shrillness was 
eloquent and congratulatory. ‘““We were 
as busy as a theatre exit in a fire. I sold 
that actress from the Globe five hats 
straight off their pedestals, and she never 
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asked the price. Mr. Jarvis watched 
me. He wanted te know what your 
weekly receipts were. And when I told 
him, he simply whistled !” 

The lid of sudden silence dropped 
over “Too Much Mustard.” The fluffy 
powder puff flattened itself and lay 
motionless against Alice McCanny’s 
nose. Sadie’s employer turned and 
looked at her. Sadie was looking hard 
at the plush stovepipe and perking up 
the violets that had been disarrayed in 
the mélée of the day before. 

“He did—did he?” observed Mme. 
Aloise, and powdered her nose so vigo 
rously that it emerged red instead of 
white, 

“He did,’—drily. ‘“And’’—Sadie in- 
dustriously perked up the violets—‘‘he 
asked Marie what your weekly payroll 
And” — Sadie’s voice dropped 
significantly—‘“‘when she told him, he 
got out a pencil and piece of paper, and 
began to figure!” 

Did you ever see a kitchen door 
banged open or slammed shut at the 
psychological moment when an angel- 
food cake, baked white, light and fra 
grant, is being gently lifted from the hot 
oven? Kerflop’ That lightness of cake 
sags in the middle like a sat-upon hat- 
box. 

“He did—did he?” Mrs. McCanny’s 
voice was not abstracted. It 
brant as a steel rail over which the Fast 
Flyer has shot. After you have lived 
with a William McCanny, you are alert 
for the verbal straws that betray the 
drift of a man’s moral nature. 

But though Mrs. McCanny was glad 
of Sadie Dolin’s advice and comment on 
many topics,—such as the use of oatmeal 
soap, Ibsen, the effect of a rose-colored 
Persian rug on hats and customers, 
whether old Mrs. Millionbilt would 
prefer a pink chou or a gold-stemmed 
blue rose on her mourning bonnet for 
old Millionbilt, whether the chorus girl 
wife of young Millionbilt should be 
treated deferentially or superciliously or 
chillily or chummily, whether the wife 
of the teller of the private bank at Wil- 
son Avenue should be given or refused 


Was. 


Was as vi- 





credit,—and though she had laughed 
and jeered with Sadie and Marie over 
the bashful ribbon salesman, the old 
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“We were busy,” Mme. Aloise 
murmured absently. She fished 
a powder puff from her vanity 


bag and carefully fluffed it at her nose. ‘‘ Busy!” Sadie’s vocal shrillness was 
“We were as busy as a theatre exit in a fire.” 


eloquent and congratulatory. 


jobber and their like, she dropped Jacob 
Jarvis as a topic faster than an appren- 
tice swishes off her apron when the 
clock strikes six. 

“T knew it was too good to be true,” 
she gloomed at her reflection in the 
mirror—a_ hard-brown-eyed _ reflection 
that suddenly owned every year of the 
twenty-seven. 

“Eh?” insinuated Sadie with the free- 
dom of old friendship. 
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Mrs. MceCan- 
ny became Mme. 
Aloise in a flash. 
“A job-lot — of 
raspberry and 
vermilion tri- 
cornes that Ferdy 
*phoned I could 
have at eighteen 
cents on the dol- 


lar. Marie said 
that she saw 
three in Childs’ 
last night, and 
when they’re 
floating in there, 
we coudn’t give 
"em away on 
Michigan  <Ave- 
nue.”’ 

Polite — scepti- 
cism—but scepti- 
cism for all the 
polite veneer— 
gleamed in Sa- 
die’s middle-aged 
gray eyes. But 
Miss Dolin had 
won and held her 
position as first 
aid to the stylish 
by being dis- 
creetly, — kindly, 
but never offen- 
sively friendly. 
“Oh, I don’t 


know,” she con- 
soled, “plenty of 
people save 
money to buy on 
Michigan by eat- 
ing there. Um— 
m—mh— it is 
five years to-day 
since we used the 
last scrap of purple messaline for Mc- 
Canny’s white rose pillow—isn’t it?” 

“Why, so it is,” sighed Mrs. Mc- 
Canny. “I—I forgot. My! How the 
years do slip by when a man’s dead.” 

“Ve-es,” drily agreed Sadie. ‘‘Faster’n 
when he’s alive.” 

“T actually forgot about William,” 
Mrs. McCanny repeated slowly. “I—I 
don’t see how I could.” 

“No,”—pregnantly. “I don’t see how 
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anyone could. But if I could, I wou!d—” 

Mrs. MeCanny hurriedly pulled on a 
wisteria glove. “A bolt of pink mush- 
rooms — I'll remember,” observed, 
and departed. Sadie looked wistfully and 
worriedly after her. Sadie was a friend 
was a saleswoman. 


she 


before she 
II 


Spellers and financiers have remarked 
the similarity between broker and broke 
—just leave off the slim 7. As an oc- 
cupational description, broker is about 
as specific as the word pie. A pie may 
be a thing of heavenly joy, whipped 
cream and melting flakiness. Or it may 
be a chunk of soggy sourness with an 
undercrust as unporus as a wall of the 
Panama Canal. A broker may own a 
gilded plank of the Board of Trade, 
and he may be a charred bundle of debt 
fagots. Alice McCanny by nature was 
not suspicious, but you couldn't have 
lived with a William McCanny and not 
be made aware that the world had a 
splintery floor and was no place for 
bare-footed credulity. 

“Once is enough,” gloomed Mrs. Mc- 
Canny aloud, to the amusement of a 
passing newsboy whose biasé young eyes 
had noted with approval the smartly 
tilted purple satin pie-pan. ‘“But—” She 
sighed as she swung along the Avenue, 
and since Sadie wasn’t around, made no 
further effort to dissemble. 

She liked Jacob Jarvis. She liked the 
way he grinned at waiters, deviled crabs, 
Sadie, Ferdy Gring, her 
pie-pan hat and herself. She liked his 
pleasure in her company. She liked the 
cheeky way he demanded her liking. 
She liked his blue eyes, which were as 
optimistic as a cloudless April sky. She 
liked the way his hair waved up from his 
forehead— 

But McCanny had a pleasant fore- 
head—and McCanny would have 
pawned her wedding ring for a perfecto. 
MeCanny had smiling blue eyes—and 
McCanny thought a wife was _five- 
eighths meal-ticket, one-fourth squaw 
and one-eighth door mat. McCanny had 
a cheeky way of demanding. 

But Jacod Jarvis and McCanny were 
different men. Mme. Aloise’s 


newsboys, 


two wis- 
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teria suede toes came down hard on the 
pavement as desire plumped hard into 
doubt. She was too suspicious! So she 
angrily accused herself. Gracious! The 
man was probably displaying only a per- 
fectly natural interest in her affairs. Why 
shouldn’t he whistle — and inquire? It 
would have been queer if he had con- 
cealed his interest—that mob of buying 
women! With a frown, Mrs. McCanny 
abandoned the train of meditation that 
looped the loop of its own thought, and 
entered the wholesale house where Ferdy 
Gring sprang from his desk to meet her 
with the glad, large smile that is custem- 
ary with spot-cash and-plenty-of-it cus- 
tomers. 

“Aint I glad to see you!” rejoiced 
Ferdy. “We got some shapes in last 
night that are so swell every woman that 
sees ’em will jump at ’em—” 

“Ves. I got loaded up on some of that 
kind last season,” coldly said Mme. 
Aloise. Meditation, departing, had left a 
pettish void. ‘‘ And every woman, after 
she jumped, hopped away with the re- 
mark: ‘Um-huh, it’s swell, but it’s the 
sort that everyone else will jump at, 
and I don’t like to wear what everybody 
is wearing.’ Show me something not so 
popular.” 

“All right,” cheerfully agreed Ferdy. 
“Here’s some—” 

“Pink mushroom felts, before I for- 
get,” she put in. “About two dozen. 
Old Mrs. Stuvebilt has to inspect that 
many before can decide on one. 
And a zine dish-pan would do just as 
well. If you could see the bony, spec- 
tacled girl it is for! But her mother has 
the money to pay for the trouble she 
makes us.” 

“We got some peaches,” said Ferdy, 
leading the way upstairs. ‘“And—say, 
before I forget, mv wife wants you to 
come out for dinner to-night. She said 
you promised one night this week—”’ 

“Can't.” said Mrs. McCanny. And 
though she did not blush, an unmistak- 
able film of embarrassment fell over her 
insouciance of eye and manner. “Tell 
Fan I’m so sorry. I have an engage- 
ment.” And she added with what seemed 
unnecessary and uncalled-for defiance at 
something or somebody, “—with Mr. 
Jarvis.” 





she 


‘ 
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Ferdy Gring looked at her curiously. 
He laid down a beaver placque to which 
he had been about to render enthusiastic 
tribute. Disgust spread itself thickly 
over his countenance. “Aw!” said he 
sorrowfully. “I heard something—but I 
didn’t believe it. Now, looky here, Alice, 
aint I a friend of yours? Didn’t 1 know 
you when neither of us could tell a heron 
from a jaybird? It’s none of my _ busi- 
ness—” 

“No,” agreed Alice coldly, “it isn’t. 
And since we both have learned to tell 
plumes from quills, I guess neither of 
us needs any advice. How much did 
you say that salmon scoop is? Oh, come 
down! This is nearly the end of the 
season—’”’ 

“Say, see here,” said Ferdy. “You can 
get as mad as a forcibly-fed suffragette. 
I don’t care. And I aint knocking Jay 
Jarvis. He’s a friend of mine—that is, 
we don’t borrow each other’s socks, but 
you know what I mean, And we've for- 
gotten that unpleasantness over Gerty 
Gray. ’Member that big blonde girl with 
bulgy violet eyes who spreads paint on 
her face like she was pouring syrup on 
a wheatcake ?” 

Mrs. McCanny raised hard bright 
eves from the soft pink felt that her 
creasing fingers were fast shaping from 
a mushroom to a mushy rag. “Yes—I 
remember her, I hired her one day—and 
fired her the next. She had an idea that 
she deserved a salary just for her com- 
plexion and polished finger nails. What 
about Mr. Jarvis and her?” 

“Qh, it’s a long time ago. Before I 
married Fan,”—easily. ‘““And if she coz- 
ened you once into hiring her, you'll un- 
derstand how I fell for her gab. And 
she never breathed a word about the 
affair with Jarvis. I told him afterward 
that if I'd known ........ But all I want 
to say now is that if I’d foreseen this 
when I introduced him to you—” 

“Have this list sent out this morn- 
ing,” interrupted Mme. Aloise. “And 
rush. Sadie is waiting for *em. No,”’— 
impatiently—“I don’t want to look at 
any new stuff. I’m sick of hats and style 
—and people. And I must say. Ferdy 
Gring, seeing that you call Mr. Jarvis 
a friend, it doesn’t seem just the thing 
to slam him behind his back!” 
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I’m not slamming him,” — indig- 
nantly. “And he may be a friend of mine 
—hbut he aint a business partner. So why 
should I keep still about him? I’m sust 
saying to you: Don’t you do it.” ‘ 

“T have no intention,”—bitterly—‘“‘of 
doing it. Do you think I can forget Mc- 
Canny ?” 

“McCanny! I'd try to,”—disgustedly. 
“Good Lord! That chunk—” 

“Ferdy !” 

“Oh, I know he’s dead. and I was 
glad and so was everybody else. And 
now you're standing on your own feet, 


all I want to say is: Don’t sell your 
shoes !”” 
To which Mme. Aloise told Mr. 


Gring that she was quite capable of 
taking care of her own footgear, mental, 
spiritual and financial, and left the 
wholesale house in huffy hurry—more 
huffily and more hurriedly than she had 
left Sadie’s friendly perspicacity. 

Back in her own pleasant, prosperous 
place of business, she found Mr. Jarvis 
sitting on the largest of the frail-legged, 
pale-blue-satined gilded chairs that were 
a standing advertisement to Mrs. Me- 
Canny’s style and cash. 

The mentality of all of us is a queer 
labyrinth of inexplicabilities. Fifteen 
minutes back, Mrs. McCanny had glow- 
ered at Ferdy Gring because he cau- 


tioned her against Jacob Jarvis. Now, 
she glowered at Mr. Jarvis because 


Ferdy had cautioned her against him, 
Also she glowered at Sadie because Mrs. 
Stuvebilt had been in and, finding no 
pink hat for her scrawny darling. had 
sailed offendedly out. “Let her go and 
never come back,” snapped Mme. Aloise. 
And she said pointedly to Marie, who 
was idling in the gilded spindly chair 
next the one occupied by Jacob Jarvis: 
“All the orders out?” 

“Busy?” Mr. Jarvis radiantly de- 
manded, uncrossing his dazzling pol- 
ished tan shoes and rising gingerly from 
the flimsy chair. ‘You mustn't work so 
hard,” —solicitously. “Come on, it is 
nearly noon.” 

Valiantly Mrs. 


McCanny tried to 


keep on glowcring. The cheek of him! 
Valiantly Mrs. MecCanny began to say 
crisply: “I’m busy. Pll always be busy 
when you come—” 
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Little shivers of fear chased little cold jabs of sickening suspicion up and down Mrs. McCanny’s spine as sh 
watched Mr. Jarvis watch these rugs. “I dare say,” he hazarded, ‘that you paid about six hundred for 
this?” “Don't remember,” said Mrs. McCanny. Her tone might have been freezing or pre- 
occupied. There is a curtness of inflection that goes with either adjective. 
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‘The words were conceived, but they 
never attained the birth of utterance. 
Mr. Jarvis smiled at you with perfect 
assurance that you were glad to see him. 
You found yourself smiling back—in 
spite of a frowning humor. Mrs. Mc- 
Canny tried to remember that McCanny 
had had that same_ trick—when he 
wasn’t scowling blackly. And she heard 
herself say, not with the intended crisp 
coldness, but weakly: “I’m busy—for a 
few minutes.” 

“All right,” — genially. “Vl loaf 
around till you’re through.” 

Mrs. MeCanny turned to Sadie. ‘wo 
minutes later, over Sadie’s thin, middle- 
aged shoulder, she stared. Her heart 
chilled. It appeared that Mr. Jarvis’ 
idea of loafing was to inventory the 
premises. Speculatively his forefinger 
tapped each gilded, frail chair. Sharply 
he eyed the gilded-framed mirrors that 
flung reflections in opulent profusion. 
Mrs. McCanny shivered. She was _ bit- 
terly familiar with that sharp, specula- 
tive, appraising look. 

From the mirrors, chairs and show 
cases, his eyes, their optimistic blue 
darkened calculatingly, went to the rugs. 

Mme. Aloise was very proud of two 
rugs, four by six. and one. four by five. 
that lay in the small reception room and 
the salesrooms behind. A) dark com- 
plexioned man had gone on his baggy 
knees and swore in Anglicized ‘Turkish 
—or ‘Turkeyized English—that if any 
mortal under the blue vault of heaven 
could find a better Kermanshah, or a 
richer Sarouk, or a grander Samarkand 
for seventeen hundred and forty dollars 
for the lot, she had his gracious and 
humble permission to take her dullest 
scissors and lop off his unworthy toes one 
at a time. After he paid the middleman, 
so help him Mohammed, he wouldn't 
have seven small dollars left. And if she 
didn’t buy them, she would go to her 
grave in weeping regret. 

Well, she bought them, and learned 
afterward by careful inquiry that they 
were both worth almost six-sevenths of 
what she paid for them. So she was 
gratified but not surprised when people 
admired them. The oblong center of one 
had the exquisite beauty of faded dahlia 
petals. Another was a dream of dull 


green. You could pedestal a ten-dollar 
hat in that glamour of rug and mir- 
rored wall and gilded chair, and dis- 
criminating people like Mrs. Stuvebilt 
were glad to hand over thirty more to 
a person of such taste. 

It proved that Mr. Jarvis was a man 
of discrimination when his smiling blue 
eves glistened at sight of those rugs. In 
time, however, a glistening eve becomes 
a glitter—a calculating glitter that is far 
beyond disinterested admiration. Little 
shivers of fear chased little cold jabs 
of sickening suspicion up and down 
Mrs. MeCanny’s spine as she watched 
Mr. Jarvis watch these rugs. And the 
long breath he finally drew was a whiff 
of satisfaction! 

He looked up smilingly at her. “I 
dare say,” he hazarded, drawing a pol- 
ished tan toe gloatingly around a rose- 
colored hexagon, “that you paid about 
six hundred for this?” 

“Don’t remember.” said Mrs. Me- 
Canny. Her tone might have been freez- 
ing or preoccupied. There is a curtness 
of inflection that goes with either ad- 
jective. 

Mr, Jarvis assumed that the latter was 
intended. He stepped blithely over the 
rug and tapped a gilded mirror frame. 
“About ninety-five dollars. I should 
guess,”’—absently. And then he looked 
calculatingly at the girls in the work 
room beyond. ‘Fair force,” he observed 
musingly. 

Mrs. McCanny made no further pre- 
tense of talking to Sadie concerning a 
vellow plush motor-hood that a certain 
woman wanted but didn’t want to give 
value for. Her heart was contracting, 
beat by beat. till it was a mere pin point 
of good will in connection with Joseph 
Jarvis. 

“Ready?” beamed Mr. Jarvis. “Some 
swell place you've got here!” 

Calculation? Appraisement? Prepos- 
terous! Nothing but honest admiration 
for her and her achievement shone in 
those frank. smiling blue eves. Mrs. Mc- 
Canny mentally lashed herself for a sus- 
picious wretch. Contact with McCanny 
had made her evil-minded, small-souled. 
Swell place! Of course it was. Ferdy 
said so. Sadie bragged so, At that very 
moment old Mrs. Stuvebilt, towing her 
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spectacled daughter, was pattering in 


through the front 


grumpy, but drawn helplessly back by 
Mme. Aloise’s reputation for smartness, 
even as a small boy is pulled by the lure 


of the clattering 
red fire engine. 
Who wouldn't 


admire and appraise 
six hundred dollars’ 
worth of rose rug? 
Almost apologetic- 
ally Mrs. MecCanny 
told him that 
was ready 
luncheon. 
Thought it 
over?” he inquired 
briskly. 
Her brown 
mellowed wistfully. 
She liked that brisk- 


} 
sne 


for 


eves 


ness of tone. She 
would like nothing 
better than to hear 
it always—if...... 


Jf is the one small 
word that can twist 
askew the axis of 
the world. 
“Not yet,” 
‘answered. 
For several days, 


she 


reason played — see- 
saw with inclina- 
tion. Ferdy sent her 
a posteard — “Be 
careful!’ She tore 
it up. Gerty Gray 
came in again. “I'd 
like to know what 
for!’ Sadie de- 


manded. ‘She’s 


to something.” 


up 


Mrs. McCanny 
wondered too. 

“T’'ve found out 
what she is after.” 


Marie announced at 
the tired end of a 
busvafternoon. 
“To buy this 
place. She’s sizing 
it up. Gee!” Marie 
stretched long, thin 
arms above a long, 


door, offended, luxuriously. “I’m 
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thin, yellow-topped head and yawned 


*pout dead. Seven 


times I retrimmed a pink felt for old 
Mrs. Stuvebilt’s Celia. 


Dear Celia !”— 


mimicking. “I actually believe those two 





His radiance had a hint of forcedness. Mrs. McCanny, noticing, grew 


wrathful—and did not try to hide her wrath. 
that she had sold //s prospects. 


Probably he was afraid 


Let him dare to broach the subject— 
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like to see me work. The way they hang 
about this workroom!—Well, I told 
Miss Gray that it would take some 
money to buy this place!” She 
laughed. 
“T should say so,” echoed Sadie. 
“Yes,” said Mrs, McCanny absently. 
“Say,” Marie continued gaily, ‘as 
long as Mr. Jarvis is a broker, the first 
I ever got close to, I’m going to give him 
ninety-two dollars I’ve saved—yes, you 
bet it was hard saving!—and have him 
buy some wheat, keep it till the price 
goes up so I'll make enough to buy a 
seal-skin coat, and then sell it! What 
time of the year does wheat go up?” 
Sadie laughed drily. ‘‘Was that what 


“ic 





he bet you a dozen chrysanthemums 
about ?” 
“No,”—carelessly. “He bet he could 


guess within five hundred dollars of last 
season’s receipts here.” 

Sadie laughed—more drily. ‘Was he 
a good guesser ?” 

“Um-huh,” yawned Marie. “He won. 
He’s clever. You wouldn’t think a 
broker would know.” 

Mrs. McCanny’s eyes snapped. But 
she was silent—until ‘later in the even- 
ing, And then, if Sadie and Marie had 
been in the restaurant, they would have 
seen her treat the good guesser with the 
frigid courtesy that she usually reserved 
for an impertinent girl who was due for 
dismissal. 

Apparently he did not notice. He was 
engrossed with the waiter, who beamed 
back at him. And presently, before she 
had uttered the first of a series of sen- 
tences formulated to reward his excellent 
guessing powers, Mr. Jarvis observed in 
tone of purest wonder: “Do you know I 
could hardly believe it when I bluffed 
at your last season’s receipts and hit the 
bull’s eye? Why, that’s a smart man’s 
income!” 

“Yes,” shortly returned Mrs. Mece- 
Canny. It was, and once she had handed 
her income—not so large then, but just 
as important—to a man. But not any 
more. 

“T like to see a woman run a business 
successfully if she must run one at all,” 
mused Mr. Jarvis. 

“Do you ?”’—suspiciously. So had Mc- 
Canny. In fact, McCanny had more 
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than once sneered because the business 
then wasn’t more successful. 

“And no one, to look at you, would 
suspect that you were so shrewd,’’—ad- 
miringly, 

“Is that so?” Mrs. McCanny’s chin 
lifted haughtily. 

“Honest!” he vowed. “At first sight, 
you seem to be just a pretty woman with 
not a notion in your head above your 
own pretty clothes.” 

Mrs. McCanny’s chin dropped. Her 
manner gained a degree of warmth. 
Crafty, wily, clever was Mr. Jarvis! 
Breathes there a business woman with 
soul so atrophied by the cash-box, who 
doesn’t say hopefully to herself: ‘I 
know that I don’t look like a wax-faced 
doll baby, and I’m sure I don’t want to 
be one of those namby-pamby creatures 
that no sensible man really admires even 
if he does spend all his time and money 
and affection on ’em. All the same, I 
have no yearning for any strong, intelli- 
gent profile—unless my complexion is 
good enough to disguise it, and my 
clothes deny it.” 

“Honest?” questioned Mrs. McCanny 
pleasedly. And then she became sociable. 
“T had a chance to sell to-day.” Through 
half-lowered lashes she looked keenly at 
Mr. Jarvis. ‘““lo a Gerty Gray.” 

The pleasant blue eyes of Mr. Jarvis 
lost a shade of their gladness. “‘Ah!’’ he 
said thoughtfully — very thoughtfully. 
“And—what did you say ?” 

“Oh, I wouldn't even listen,” laughed 
Mrs. McCanny, apparently much amused 
by the recollection. “My business is en- 
tirely too lucrative, and I’ve spent too 
long building it up. and I’m altogether 
too much attached to my work to throw 
it up for—for anything.” 

“IT suppose agreed Mr. Jarvis 
thoughtfully. “I> understand just how 
you feel.” 

“I’m glad you do!” Mrs. McCanny’s 
voice and face were bright—as bright 
as an old dingy hat trying to conceal 
itself behind a fifteen cent bunch of 
cheap new flowers. 

“Of course you wouldn’t jump to give 
up a business like yours,” Mr. Jarvis 
continued understandingly. “All that 
money coming your way every week! I 
perfectly understand. You'd miss the 


SO, 
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rush and bustle and thrill of the place— 
wouldn't you?” 

“T simply couldn't get along without 
it,’ —very brightly. “I wouldn't think of 
it.’—soberly, 

“T understand.” Mr. Jarvis assured 
her. “It would be like asking a man to 
give up his business—and idle along.” 


“Just like.’ she agreed — not a bit 
brightly. 

And when Gerty Gray, cager. expect- 
ant, came the next morning. Mrs. Mce- 


Canny denied coldly that she had ever, 
ever dreamed of selling her shop. 

“You said you had a reason for letting 
it go,’ Gerty protested indignantly. “If 
vou're afraid I haven't got the money- 

“T said I might have a reason for sell- 
ing,’ Mme. Aloise corrected. “But I 
haven't.” And, bitterly, “I never expect 
to have a shred of a reason for selling. 
Never !”’ 

Whereupon Gerty Gray stamped her 
foot and stalked out. 

Mrs. McCanny looked after her dis- 
piritedly. Reasons are the pins that hold 
together the fabric of life torn on the 
barbs of daily living, It is dispiriting to 
lose your only jeweled one. 

Sadie, watching with friendly dis- 
cernment, tried to proffer a blunt brass 
substitute: “‘Next 
keeps on increasing, we'll have to have 
a bigger workroom—” 

Sadie’s fingers were clumsy. Mrs. Me- 
Canny jerked away, as from a_ prick. 
“Don’t mention next me. I'd 
like to drop all the hats of the world 
into the middle of the Atlantic.” And 
she was most unbusiness-like in her dis- 
traite greeting to old Mrs. Stuvebilt. 
followed by her Celia, who pattered in, 
effusive, smiling—not, it seemed. to buy 
any more hats, but just to hang around 
and inhale and gloat over them. Mrs. 
Stuvebilt was very effusive and cordial. 
She patted Sadie’s shoulder. She even 
smiled at Mr. Jarvis, came in a 
moment later, brisk, glad to see every- 
body—but not so radiant as usual. 

His radiance had a hint of forcedness. 
Mrs. McCanny, noticing, grew wrathful 
—and did not try to hide her wrath. 


season. if business 


Season to 
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Probably he was afraid that she had 
sold his prospects. 

Mr. Jarvis, without any more delay 
than to return Mrs. Stuvebilt’s smile, 
drew Mrs. McCanny aside and broached 
the subject as swiftly as a 
broaches the subject of dinner to an 
enmeshed fly. “My dear girl, I’ve been 
thinking over that matter we discussed 
last evening—” 

“Have you ?’’—hostilely. 

“Yes !’’—emphatically. “And we might 
as well have it settled right now. You'r¢ 
not going to sell to Gerty Gray 

“Indeed!” The cheek of him! 

“No—she wouldn’t pay you enough. 
I know her. I sold her a store once—” 

“You?” 

“Yes. That’s my business, you know 
buying and selling stores. She bought 
—on time. Then she mortgaged it to 
Ferdy Gring for a debt she previous}; 
owed him. I lost out.” 

“But you're going to sell.” Mr. Jarvis 
spoke with the voice of authority. “When 
I take a family to provide for. I expect 
to do all the providing. Not any wife- 
in-business-and-too-busy-for-me_ proposi- 
tion in my scheme of joy. As for that 
fol-de-rol about the bustle and thrill— 
you'll get used to doing without it—” 

“Oh, shall 12” Mrs. McCanny’s eves 
were queerly aglow. 

“Sure. Anyway. I’ve sold your store— 
as soon as you sign the papers—to old 
Peter Stuvebilt for his daughter Celia 
Two years ago I sold him a grocery store 
for his second son. The old man’s nuts 
on making his children practical. So 
when I saw his wife in here so much—” 

“My store!” Mrs. MeCanny said un 
believingly. “Vou sold it!” 

“Now, don’t get excited. | 
enough life insurance so you could darn 
soon buy another if a taxi runs over me. 
Just think it over, and you'll understand 
how I feel! How aay man won!d feel—” 
Qf a sudden, the audacity of Jacob Jar 
vis shrank. Mrs. McCanny’s silence and 
queerly glowing eyes worried him. “I 
know it was a cheeky thing te do—but 
can’t you understand ?” 

“T guess I can,” said Mrs. McCanny. 


spider 


carry 


“‘The House that Eva Furnished,’’ another “different’”’ story, by Ida 
M. Evans, will be in the May Red Book, on all news-stands April 23rd. 
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OW here is the fourth of the adventures of that gallant swords- 
man, Count Saros—an adventure in love, punctuated with high 





points in conspiracy, with sword play in a lonely inn, and with the com- 
mands of Saros’ beloved King, Nicolas of Assila. ‘Tis the sort of 
story Anthony Hope used to do, and many have tried since, but none 
achieved till there came L. J. Beeston, an Englishman with the fire of 
a Hope in his pen. 


——~ HE last of my visitors of that “Indeed, sire, it may be so.” 
| day having departed — and “You kngw where the Lady Katrine 
| | Antoine, my assistant, having has gone?” 
L——I cleared away the débris, the “To her father’s chateau—the Cha- 
paraphernalia of wire masks, breast teau Thalberg.” 
pads, foils of all lengths, and departed “Which is well-nigh a fortress, with 


also—I produced my flute, and taking a_ its forty-inch stone walls, its marshes, 
remote seat on a bench in my long sa//e its forests, its mountains beyond which 
d'escrime, 1 began to play my favorite the celebrated de la Mort, that bandit, 
melodies, the nocturnes of Chopin. descends when he thinks he will reap a 

I was rendering that famous night- harvest. Yes, she has gone there. and we 
piece in G, when a voice called out-to know the reason, Martin. The Lady 


me through the dusk of the sa//e: Katrine has meddled too much in our 

“Ts that my melancholy master? The matters. She is afraid, and justly.” 
) sad Saros?” And when you remember, as you will 
I leaped to my feet. ashamed. remember. that Katrine Thalberg, my 


It was Nicolas of Assila, my prince adored, had twice involved herself in 
and my pupil, who strode up the hall State conspiracies. you will appreciate 
and clapped a hand upon my shoulder. the truth of the King’s words. 


“Come, come, my Saros,” said he. “If Nicolas went on, in his friendly tone: 
you were wise you would discern that “Vou will forget her. Count.” 
this disappointed passion, this never- “When I am dead, sire.” 
wearied love for the Lady Katrine. is in “T have three women in mind. each 
reality your good gift. I protest that} worthier than she.” 
when love comes in return, and you be- “Vou insult her. sire.” 
come a married man, your time thrusts “There is the Countess Lili Mariassi.” 
will be out of time, your stop thrusts “A flower faded.” 


”? 


will fail to stop. ‘The Lady Bertha Parisi.” 
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I made an end of my meal at last, and in the same instant a voice like a mastiff’ 


“She has only one expression.” “Ciel, how obdurate you are!” 
“The Baroness de Georges.” “T love, sire.” 


“Two dead husbands wait for her in “That is perceptible, certainly.”’ Nico 
| 


the beyond.” las shrugged his shoulders, took a turn 
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wl accosted me: ‘Count Saros travels late.” It was the red-bearded hulk. 


up and down the bare floor, then faced to Karl Stepan, my lieutenant of police, 
me, a blue, linen-lined, heavily sealed whose authority includes within its 
envelope in his hand. boundaries the wide estates of the Baron 

“Take it,” said he. “It is addressed Thalberg. The document is a warrant 
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for the arrest of Baron ‘Thalberg’s 


daughter.” 

| dropped the thing as if it had been 
an adder with bared fangs. 

“T give it to you, Count, in order that 
you may make the best use of it,” went 
on Nicolas. 

I picked it up. 

“Understand, I suggest nothing,” he 
continued, a trifle coldly. “I merely de- 
liver to your keeping, to your wisdom, 
to your wits, a weapon which may well 
serve your suit.” 

“TI am to threaten her, sire?” 

“IT did not say so,” he answered. 

A cold douche for my stupidity. Five 
seconds of thought showed me his idea. 
Arrest—imprisonment—confiscation of 
estates—possibly a long term of exile, 
these things would scarcely please the 
object of them, which was my Katrine. 
And the weapon of execution was put 
into my hands. Which meant, obviously. 
that I might or might not make use of 
it. I might persuade her to take instant 
flight—with me, Count Valentine Saros, 
the King’s friend, for escort. A thought 
which thrilled! 

As Nicolas turned towards me again 
I bowed low. 

“Sire, I thank vou from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

“So. Which means that you will lose 
no time in covering the leagues between 
here and the Chateau Thalberg. At any 
rate, Martin, it should provide an ad- 
venture. If it prove too enthralling, do 
not provoke my envy. And beware of 
Hubert de la Mort, who defies Lieuten- 
ant Stepan, who laughs at him. Adieu. 
If you bring back the Lady Katrine as 
your bride, so much the better for you.” 

There, mes amis, T have told you of 
this singular interview in my deserted 
hall of fence; and now you will under- 
stand why, one winter evening, when 
the pale ghost of a sun had dejectedly 
departed, and a wide waste of heath was 
draped in shadow, and a thread of road 
was iron-bound under the icy whistle of 
the wind, which bore, occasionally, the 
fretful cry of a bird—why, I say, I 
lifted my half-frozen body from a sweat- 
ing horse before the golden radiance 
which streamed from the inn called 
“The Three Vultures,” which nestles up 
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against a belt of forest wherein, at but 
the distance of one more mile, rise the 
pointed turrets of the Chateau Thalberg. 

A stable-hand took my horse, which 
was steaming like a kettle, and pointed 
my way to the inn parlor on the ground 
floor. 1 pushed open a door and was met 
by a wave of hot air, and a burst of 
light which glowed ruddily from the 
blackened stones of an enormous hearth. 

Right before this blaze two men sat 
at a table, playing chess, and so absorbed 
in their game that my entry was un- 
heeded. There was a similar table by 
the only window. The landlord came in, 
a little man with a bald head, who 
looked at me in scared fashion. What 
did I want? He had a couple of plump 
quails which only wanted roasting. a 
bottle of Moselle, a Brie cheese. Very 
good. 

He went, and I waited. The fire drew 
me, but the chess-players had the best of 
that. I crossed over. They paid no heed 
to me. One was a hulk of a fellow whose 
long red beard shone with an autumn 
glare in the flame-light. His face was 
pitted by small-pox, and his tiny eyes 
peered from two caverns. His massive 
calves, stretched out under the table, 
were tightly encased in gaiters, and he 
wore a long leather jacket. He was 
being beaten, and he glared at the chess- 
men savagely. 

His companion, I noted with surprise, 
wore the uniform of that regiment of 
chasseurs to which I was attached before 
I became a mattre d’escrime. Certainly 
the silver-gray tunic and dolman and 
highly polished knee-boots looked well 
enough on his slender figure, and suited 
his long, oval face, across which ran a 
black mustache waxed and twisted. 

Arrived the roasted quails, the Brie 
cheese, the Moselle, which were placed 
upon the table before the window. | 
speedily forgot the chess players. the 
snarl of the wind under the old gables. 
I made an end at last, and in the same 
instant a voice like a mastiff’s growl ac 
costed me: 

“Count Saros travels late: 

It was the red-bearded hulk. I looked 
at him with the calm eye of a swords- 
man who, astonished, betrays not a jot 
of it. He continued: 
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“In this part of the country we call 
all hours after sunset perilous hours. 
Phe wolves come out of the forest. Your 
journey for to-day stops here?” 

“Pardon, 1 was just debating the mat- 
ter.” I spoke with evasion, not relishing 
the appearance of my interlocutor. He 
went on: 

“You have heard of de la Mort. mon- 
sieur ?” 

“To the point of 
name.” 

“A re-iteration not needless. however, 
I do assure you. There is no name more 
feared for leagues around than that 
monster’s. If you doubt me, ask the Ba- 
ron Thalberg.” 

I sought for a cigarette. at the same 
time feeling my precious communication 
in a breast pocket of my jacket. 

“And let me tell you, Count,” con- 


wearying of his 


tinued the fellow, sending his voice 
across like a boom of thunder, “if you 


have brought with you one of your fa- 
mous rapiers, it had better be sharp as 
death and as long as eternity.” 

I blew a coil of smoke to the black. 
slanting rafters. 

“You are sparing of 
sieur,” said he, heavily. 

I mused, “Who is this baboon that 
knows my name and hints at my visit?” 

“And, by the devil’s spit, I have a 
right to some answer!” he roared. 

Just then his companion came across. 

“Count,” said he, ‘can tell me 
who wrote the lines— 


replies, mon- 


you 


“T saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

3orne through the wintry sky. 
Blasts from Niffelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as | passed.” 


“T regret that I cannot inform you,” 
responded. 
“You admire 
‘“Immensely.” 
“They have been haunting my 
all day, and—” 

“Sergoff !” shouted the other. angrily. 

“Pray do not let my friend’s noise 
hurt you,” said my interlocutor with 
smiling courtesy. “I have just beaten 


them ?” 


brain 


succession. 


him for the third game in 
Permit me to offer you a cigar in place 
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the pallid 
Ah. 


lat cigarette. ‘—I 
dead 
the thing slips me!” 

“You are in a regiment of the King’s 
chasseurs ?” 

“1? By no means..’ 

“Vet you wear that uniform?” 

“Certes, yes, because it suits me. But 
I am not a soldier. I am a poet. My 
name, Count, is Boris Sergoff. You have 
heard of my Sonnets to Sorrow?” 

a, id i 


a 


of 1] 


saw 


corpse of the SW. 4 « how 


“That is your misfortune. monsicur.” 

“Unquestionably.” 

At this interesting juncture. he of the 
red beard leaped to his feet. at the same 
time bringing his clenched fists down in 
a splintering crash upon the table. as a 
prelude to an explosion which was pre- 
vented by his companion stepping back 
to him, laving a hand upon his shoulder. 
and whispering words which I could not 
catch. Their effect was abrupt calm. He 
came to me, swallowing once or twice, 
choking down his wrath. 

“Pardon me,” he growled. “Sergott 
was right: I take a beating badly. Let 
us be friends, Count Saros.” 

“Willingly.” 

“You are surprised that I know you? 
You need not be. Who has not heard of 
you and your school for swords, which 
is the most celebrated in Europe? And 
will you permit me to ask a question 
concerning that matter? It is this: 
Ought one to put aside a thrust with 
the disengaged hand ?” 

I lighted slowly my gift of a 
Something was behind the question. and 
I probed for it. I replied: 

“That depends on the school whose 


cigar. 


methods one employs.” 
“Mine is the modern 
monsieur.” 
“And mine the old Italian. Your 
weapon is the lighter one. If you are 
wise, you will keep your left hand from 


French school, 


parrving. or—” 
“Or what?” he insisted. as I stopped. 
“Or one day, instead of a simple par- 
rving movement. vou will. of course un- 
, hold of your oppo- 


intentionally. cateh 4 

nent’s blade.” 
“Which would be 

tion, monsicur ?” 
“Pardi. 1 should say!” 


a dishonorabie ce- 
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The poet muttered, drumming 
the window with the tips of his fingers: 


upon 


“IL saw the pallid corpse of the dead 
sun 
Borne through the wintry 


‘ian? 
The other continued, and I noticed 
that his naturally high color was deep- 
ening into purple: 

“Permit me, Count, to beg an honor 


which would be something to boast 
about. Allow me to cross swords with 
you for the space of five minutes.” 

So! 


It had arrived, his true business with 
me. Understand, I am a reader of the 
human eve. Every good fencer is, in a 
measure. I perceived in his a shifting 
glare like the cold light which anyone 
may see in the eveballs of a caged tiger, 
and with a sure, a certain instinct, I felt 
trouble, danger. Who was this fellow 
who knew about me? Hubert de la 
Mort? Possibly. Indeed, very likely. He 
had known that I was upon the road. 
had come to meet me here, he and his 
strange companion. Why ? 

I pressed the ash from my cigar. 

“We have no foils.” I procrastinated, 
stifling an assumed yawn. 

“True. but there are at least a couple 
of swords in the inn.” 

I knew that was coming. He had 
brought them, he and Sergoff. Beyond 
doubt they had anticipated my arrival. 

“You introduce a dangerous element 
into a complimentary bout.” 

He shrugged his huge shoulders. 
“Bah! this leather jacket will turn a 
lunge that is not too hard.” 

“But I have no leather coat.’ 

“True; but you are Count Valentine 
Saros, /e maitre.” 

Which was perfectly correct, and a 
forcible argument so far as my own 
safety was concerned. 

I was silent, more than willing to get 
out of it. Should I be permitted? I felt 
not. These men were courteous 
refusal. and one at least might bare his 
fangs. Little gray spots kept coming and 
vanishing in the cheeks of my red- 
bearded hulk. Possibly nothing but a 
cool acquiescence could save me from 
being murdered in this tavern of “The 
Three Vultures.” 


now, a 
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I rose, stretching my stiffened legs. 

“Five minutes, then; I can spare no 
longer,” I agreed. 

The poet proved that he had been 
listening pretty intently by springing 
forward with a shout of joy. 

“Excellent!” he cried. “Count, I warn 
you that you will not meet a novice for 
adversary. Pardon while I fetch you 
weapons, gentlemen!” He ran out. 

My opponent began to push bot! 
tables into a corner of the parlor. | 
peered about without seeming to do so. 
noting the sawdust on the floor, an un- 
evenness in the planking, just how much 
the window ledge protruded, the angles 
of the walls—all those details, in fact. 
which so frequently, in a mortal combat, 
make the difference ’twixt life and death. 

I was going to fight for my life. I 
was absolutely certain of it. To me, thi 
engagement was supposed to be a pas 
time ; to him—the means of a long, hard 
thrust, deep and true. right home. 

Sergoff came in with the weapons. As 
he entered, I caught a glimpse throug! 
the open door of the landlord, his scared 
face more frightened than before. 

I accepted one of the 
French duelling sword, and a toy in 
comparison with my favorite Italian ra- 
piers, those poems of fifty-inch. slender 
steel which can be doubled back to the 
hilt. 

We faced each other. the blazing 
hearth on my left. Sergoff on my right, 
the firelight dancing on his eager face. 

“You will not remove your coat, mon 
sieur ?”” questioned my opponent. 

I had thought of doing so, but remem- 
bered the King’s package in the breast 
pocket. 

“No, since you keep yours.” 

The poet called out: 

“En garde. 

Instantly my adversary broke 
from the engagement; in fencing par 
lance, he refused to join blades. I am 
no lover of this practice, which is the 
cause direct of mutual hits—that vulgar. 
ugly catastrophe. 

I let him have his way. By a sense of 
touch, the mere contact of the steel. | 
could. have speedily summed up thi 
measure of his ability. As it was, he left 
me in the dark. 


weapons—a 


messieurs .” 
away 
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Kither his attack would be simple. or 
omplicated. If the latter, 1 would hold 
im by a stop thrust. He began a series 

of feints, leaping, darting in and out 
with that astonishing ease which a big 
man sometimes displays. It was not my 
style, I who love a straight-out arm and 
flexible wrist. I regarded his monkey- 
tricks with a smile of disdain. Suddenly 
he paused to remark: 

“Your school scorns the 
sieur ?”” 

“Tt is a tool which will cut the user's 
hand.” 

For response he uttered a loud shout. 
darted in as for a simple thrust, but 
drew back his striking arm abruptly. 
leaped clean out of line and lunged with 
all his force and fury at my ribs. 

The fool! By the feint he had meant 
to make me parry in the air; but I did 
nothing of the sort, being more than 
ready for him; and as he threw all his 
weight forward behind that searching 
thrust which unveiled his real designs. 
I let him have the flat of my weapon on 
the nape of his thick neck. The blow 
might have stunned a smaller man. It 
rang like a pistol shot. Sergoff uttered 
a shout of laughter. His companion 
reeled back, dizzy, pale with passion. 

I called out, suavely: “Our five min- 
utes are past.” 

He panted, “One more!” and came 
on again, in deadlier earnest than be- 
fore, stung to the soul by the insulting 
chastisement to which I had treated him. 

I will do that scoundrel the justice 
to own that, under the goad, he main- 
tained his self-control. A fine compli- 
ment, but deserved. His attack 
purely methodical, and quite open to my 
reading, consisting of a certain number 
of movements preparatory to a lunge— 
the consummation of those movements. 
Well, I would meet it by a time thrust. 
beloved of Capo Ferro, of Sienna. Un- 
derstand. that a time thrust is a lunge 
delivered precisely when your adversary 
reaches the final movement of his at- 
tack; you beat to his time, as it were. 
You expect his thrust at a given second ; 
you deliver yours a fraction of a mo- 
ment earlier. 

I lunged, therefore, with 


feint, mon- 


Was 


intent to 


give him a couple of inches of steel in 
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his left shoulder as a souvenir of this 
“friendly” bout. I failed completely. not 
having plumbed the deeps of the rascal’s 
infamy, though he had hinted at what he 
might do. For he parried with the left 
hand, with lightning swiftness, and his 
palm closed upon the steel. 

What can disconcert a fencer more 
than to find his weapon held even for 
half an instant? I heard the poet utter 
a yell which might have meant any- 
thing. and before I could recover. my 
opponent had lunged for my right eve. 
I avoided that terrible. that unnerving 
stroke. by flinging my head aside: vet 
swift as I was I was not quite quick 
enough. The hilt of his weapon crashed 
upon my forehead as the blade darted 
harmlessly past. I was felled like an ox, 
and rendered totally unconscious. 


I] 


From a profound abyss filled with 
phantoms, with mists, with noise of rest- 
cries, my intelligence climbed 
slowly, painfully. As it obtained mastery 
over those unreal, torturing visions, 
another infinitely more fair insisted. 
blissfully insisted, upon recognition. 

I became aware that I was upon my 
back on a couch of some sort. and that 
Katrine moved about the room. Through 
half-shut eyes I regarded her. A devil 
was inside my skull beating upon the 
brain; every blow made me deadly sick. 
I did not object; there was Katrine. | 
was in a strange room, for its walls were 
of hewn stone. rugged. suggesting colos- 
sal thickness; and in lieu of window 
was a long slit through which I caught 
a glimpse of blue sky. The place might 
have been a prison cell. but then prison 
cells have not rich rugs spread in pro- 
fusion on their floors, and hangings of 
tapestry, and magnificent marble fire- 
places surmounted by mirrors which 
flash like diamonds. 

I began to understand. I was in the 
Chateau Thalberg. an ancient fortress- 
chateau, a friend of old Time. scarcely 
modernized, where for centuries had 
lived the lords of Thalberg, savage and 
ferocious as the wild boars who whetted 
their sharp tusks on the huge timber 
trees. Their wealth was largely gone, 


less 
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certainly, but Otto, Baron ‘Thalberg, 
still lived in this mighty relic, and kept 
strange company, it was whispered. 

I permitted myself the ecstasy of mur- 
muring her name. She heard and came 
towards me. Her face was transfigured 
by an expression of pity, of compassion. 
Had not I ever given the lie to those 
who said her heart was chilled through- 
out? ‘True, for me she had never had 
anything but cold haughtiness ; but now 
my state brought a glory to her face. 

She said: “You called me?” 

“Ves. This is the Chateau Thalberg ?” 

“Tt is.” She passed a dampened hand- 
kerchief over my anguished forehead. 

“Who brought me here 2” 


“We cannot tell. Late last night some 


one rang the great bell and kept ringing 
it. You were found outside the door 
which opens on the bridge over the moat. 
You were alone, vour face covered with 


blood, I had you brought into this 
room.” 
“Ah, and you—you, Katrine, nursed 


me back into life?” 

“Your wound will bleed again if you 
excite yourself.” 

“Calm me then. You have given me 
life: make it worth the having! Kat- 
rine—” 

“Be silent,” she interrupted, with just 
enough of cold authority to stop heaven 
knows what a stream of burning words. 
“If you talk like that I shall leave you. 


You were coming here?” 
“ses. 
“Why ?” 
“Give me time to answer that ques- 


tion.” 

“Who attacked you?” 

I explained. As | described the fellow 
who had dealt me so foul a stroke, I ob 
served that Katrine went paler and 
paler. 

“You know him?” I questioned. 

“Yes.” she responded, much agitated. 

“He is Hubert de la Mort?” 

“no.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Quite.” 

“And _ that 
Sergofft ?” 

“Is just what he told you—a_ poet.” 

“Why was I nearly murdered ?” 

“If you will tell me your mission—” 


other —- the poet — Boris 
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By that time I had come to a decision 
To Katrine’s pity I possibly owed my 
life. Well, 1 would be perfectly frank 
with her. So I told her just what is 
written down: the King’s half-veiled 
idea. She kept her eyes fixed upon my 
face, and I saw the coldness overshadow 
them like the gray tint over a lake when 
a cloud sails under the sun. Down sank 
my heart. My candor was fatal, then? 
She would never forgive me. 

She answered, in a passionless voice 

“Where is the warrant for my arrest ?” 

Suddenly I was pierced by dread. It 
had been stolen? That assault on me. . 
with trembling fingers I sought for the 
warrant—and found it still upen me. 
I handed it to Katrine. 

She turned the long, blue envelop: 
over and over, and her eyes flashed an 
grily. Abruptly she held it back. 

“Go! Deliver it to Lieutenant Stepan! 
I do not fear him and I do not 
you.” 

“T implore you to destroy it!” 

She hesitated, then suddenly wrenched 
the envelope open. She drew out the 
document, and was on the point of read 
ing when I saw the figure of the Baron 
Thalberg enter and steal softly behind 
her. I had met the Baron once or twice 
and was familiar with the contrast of 
fered by his squat. lumpy body and his 
thin, aristocratic face. He put two fin 
gers on his lips to enjoin my silence. 

Katrine began to read, aloud, while 
her father peered over her shoulder— 


fear 


The bearer of this, brings, in this 
written message, an expression of 
the undying hate of Hubert de la 
Mort, outlaw, for the Baron Thal- 
berg, scoundrel. And I, “lubert de 
la Mort, solemnly swear that I will 
be present at the ball in the chateau, 
which takes place in three days’ 
time. 


As Katrine finished reading, her voice 
well-nigh killed by amazement, the 
Baron uttered a roar of fury which 
made her start round with a. stifled 
scream. 

‘Now, by all the devils in hell!’ he 
thundered, advancing upon me, his fists 
clenched, his eyes emitting sparks. 

Pardi, 1 confess that astonishment 
stayed any movement, any word. I was 
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dumfounded with a vengeance; and 
doubtless the look of it in my staring 
eyes told Thalberg that I was an inno- 
cent bringer of the insult. At any rate, 
he pulled himself up, snorting like a 
winded pachyderm. 

“The meaning of this, Count Saros?” 
he demanded in a half-strangled tone. 

A glimmer of the truth seemed per- 
ceptible. My letter from Nicolas to his 
lieutenant had been tampered with by 
one or both of those rascals at ‘The 
Three Vultures,” probably by the one 
who had tried to murder me. I held out 
a hand to Katrine for the envelope. Sure 
enough, it had been touched—the seals 
softened by heating and roughly mended 
afterwards. The real message, the war- 
rant, had been extracted, and this offen- 
sive letter substituted. Now more than 
ever I felt sure that my late antagonist 
was de la Mort, the notorious outlaw. 

To justify myself I had to explain 
everything to Thalberg. His thick brows 
came together, and he looked savage 
enough for anything. which is barely a 
matter for surprise. 

“A warrant for my daughter’s arrest. 
eh?” he snarled. “And you think this 
other document more acceptable? Diable, 
you shall answer to me, Count Saros!”’ 

“With a far deeper pleasure, baron, 
will I make this de la Mort answer to 
us both,” 1 replied tranquilly. 

The boast seemed to strike him. He 
peered at me with the utmost penetra- 
tion for fully a minute; then he said: 

“This de la Mort, who has never so 
far dared to show himself to me, has 
certainly stung me more than once. You 
believe that he who fought you is the 
very scoundrel ?” 

“Pardi, yes.” 

Katrine made a movement as if to in- 
terfere. The Baron checked her with a 
harsh word, and she crossed to the other 
side of the room and looked out through 
the narrow aperture. 

“Tt is possible. He promises to appear 
at my ball.” 

“Can we ask anything nicer?’ 

“Ah, you think he will come?” 

“If he is brave.” 

The Baron drew close to me. lowering 


his voice to a gruff whisper. 
here, my 


“See friend.”’ said he ear- 
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nestly, “I have no bad opinion of vou. 
You want Katrine?” 

“More than immortality.” 

“Well, she is not without obstinacy ; 
but I will do my best for you if you will 
wait here until the night of the ball, 
and adjust my little difference with de la 
Mort.” 

I tried to spring up in sheer delight, 
but the imp hammering upon my brain 
beat me down. 

“You groan, Count Saros ?” 

“T give the key in which la Mort shall 
sing.” 

“Bravo! To your hands I leave him.” 

That was all. A rare bargain, which 
fell in splendidly with my desires. De 
la Mort might or might not come to the 
ball; but find him I certainly would. 

For three days, then, I lived with 
Katrine and the Baron in that ancient 
feudal fortress where the parapets of 
the tower looked over the red pines, and 
its kitchens, loopholed. resembling ou- 
bliettes, went down underground. Who 
kinder than Katrine? Who more courte- 
ous than the Baron Otto? My star was 
ascending; it glimmered in the night 
where before all was dark. True, I was 
a guest here; and if in her heart’s depth 
Katrine had nothing but that indiffer- 
ence for me which she had ever shown, 
she would assuredly veil it in the cir- 
cumstances. But a gentle word is a feast 
to a lover; and when I had killed la 
Mort my _ position would be greatly 
strengthened. 

When I had spent three days in that 
paradise the night of the ball arrived. 
It was held in a circular chamber where 
the oak floor was black as iron and 
hard as stone, and enormous silver can- 
delabra held out a thousand candles to 
lighten the scene. I believe that guests 


came from long distances, that the 
women were beautiful enough, — that 
flowers, perfumes, diamonds, music 


played their enchanted role; but you 
will understand that these minor matters 
did not engage my attention, for I was 
looking for an uninvited guest. 

One of the carliest to appear was my 
poet. He gave me an elegant bow, a de- 
lightful smile, and vanished in the 
crowd of dancers. I let him vanish; | 
had no quarrel with him. 
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And then, an hour after midnight. 
ho should walk in but my red-bearded 
brass, in conven 


swordsman. cool as 


tional evening garb. with a red ribbon 
across his polished shirt-front. and a sil 
ver insignia of some Order on his coat. 
So! I held myself in. watching. He 
Katrine in conversation. She 


agitation, appeared to shrink 


engaged 
showed 
from his addresses. 

[ looked about for the 
seizing an opportunity secured his 


and 
mo- 


Baron, 


mentary attention. 

‘He is here?” he murmured excitedly. 
i Baron. that man 
whose fiery beard might well scorch his 


“Tell me. who is 
shirt-front 2” 

“He? Oh, that is Mikhail 
1 wealthy Moldavian boyar.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Sure?” he echoed the word 
laugh. “You are not confounding him 
with la Mort, Count? That would be a 
huge joke!” 

“It would.” I answered, cool enough 
outwardly, though stung with chagrin. 
What the devil did it all mean? 

The violins struck up a quadrille. A 
partner claimed Katrine. I hurried 
towards Volonski—if that indeed 
his name. He caught sight of me and 
advanced to meet me, a sudden picture 
of profound contrition. 

“Ah, what dare I say on my behalf.” 
he began in the most humble accent. 
“You are thinking very badly of me, 
Count, and richly I deserve all censure. 
I was altogether carried away on that 
occasion when we met. point to point. 
I was so anxious, so burningly anxious 
to defeat—if that were possible. the 
greatest swordsman in Assila, and the 
King’s instructor, that I forgot myself 
utterly, and broke a primal rule of the 
game. | was overwhelmed, crushed. the 
most unhappy of men. Believing I had 
killed you I was only prevented by Ser- 
goff from killing myself for very shame. 
Then we found you were but uncon- 
scious. We had heard that you were pro- 
ceeding to the Chateau Thalberg. so 
close to the inn. Possibly your journey 
could not stand a long delay. We carried 
you here. I dared not give an explana- 
tion at the time. I rushed away and Ser- 
goff refused to leave me. I resign myself 


Volonski, 


with a 


was 
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to your mercy, Count. If a mere apology 
can save me from chastisement. I offer it. 
now, a full expression of my profound 
regret. 

I let it go at that, though wholly 
sceptical. Violence at such a time was 
not to be considered. The fellow wanted 
watching: he was plaving with me. | 
would have the last word in that matter. 


} 


the final laugh; but first I had to deal 


with la Mort. 
The night deepened. No stranger 


came to the revel, Either the outlaw had 
boasted vainly, or my enemy was he. 

Looking up from a fit of abstraction 
I became aware that the red beard was 
no longer to be seen, and that Katrine 
had also disappeared. I was standing by 
one of the two doors in the room. Alone, 
or together, they had passed through the 
other. I did not hesitate to follow. I was 
in a short passage which led straight to 
a narrow stone stairway over the head 
of which was a cruciform aperture in 
an outer wall. A wind whistled through 
this opening. I felt a way down the 
flight, treading noiselessly because I al- 
ready heard voices. At the bottom a door 
which bristled with rivets was wide ajar. 
Holding myself flat against the oppo- 
site wall I looked through the doorway 
into a semi-circular porch which led im- 
mediately to an arcade. I saw the arcade. 
and the dead-green of the old ivy round 
its pillars. I could not see Katrine and 
the other. but they were in the porch 
right enough, on one of the stone 
benches let into the deep recess. 

Pardi. 1 had come in the nick of time. 
The red beard growled menacingly : 

“T swear that you shall put me off no 
longer. I have the power to Compel your 
promise, and I mean to use it. It is your 
fault. You will not listen to fair 
words.” Suddenly he dropped his voice 
to a lower key. “Come, come, Katrine,” 
he cooed. “I have adored you since you 
were a schoolgirl, No man has loved you 
so long and so devotedly. Will you not 
listen ?” 

I gave a great start, and came near 
to choking with rage. 

“No.” answered Katrine 
will not listen to you.” 

“Then you will compel me to use my 
weapons.” 


own 


firmly. ‘‘I 
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“They are edged tools which will in 
jure you as well as—as—” She stopped. 
breathless with some overwhelming emo- 
tion. 

He cut in, threatening: “You know, 
then? Little necessity for me to use plain 
words. I will even tell you how long you 
have known, Not more than_ three 
months. I saw the change in you. | 
suessed that you had read the riddle.” 

She panted: “What riddle?” 

“Bah, you force the bald statement ? 
Here, then, it is: Hubert de la Mort and 


Otto, Baron Thalberg., are one and the 
same !” 

For a second or two stupefaction 
numbed my faculties. 

Katrine uttered a low cry of, “Oh, 


hush!” There was agony in the appeal. 

“De la Mort, the outlaw, with a price 
on his head! And I am one of his many 
secret friends, his select band, And Boris 
Sergoff is another. A and 
we keep the truth well, by Heaven! Bah, 
how could Thalberg live like a prince, 
a king, were it otherwise? I am no trai- 
tor to him, but love for you urges me 
into treachery. Marry me, Katrine, and 
no power shall open my lips again—”’ 

I heard no more. I was stealing up 
the stone stairway. Strangely enough, | 
was perfectly, instantly convinced. They 
had got wind of my coming—I, the 
King’s friend. They had suspected some- 
thing. An attack at the inn, a search, 
the finding of the warrant, and the sub- 
stitution of that other message—which, 
you will understand, was a jest, a grim, 
bizarre jest with which the Baron Thal- 
berg had amused himself at my expense. 

What was I, in my fury, grief, going 
to do? I was going to see the Baron. 
force him to confess, perhaps tear the 
truth from his throat. 

I was not kept waiting, for there Fe 
was at the head of the stairway. come 
to look for me, his eves aglare with sus- 
picion. He stepped back, having no rel- 
ish for the look of me. I panted, in a 
half-strangled tone: 

“You are de la Mort—yveuw.” 

His swarthy face went livid. He 
rapped out a terrible cath and flew at 


score of us, 
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me with intent to hurl me down the 
stone stairs. I closed in time. We fell 


together with a bone-splintering crash, 
rolling to the very bottom. I scrambled 
to my feet, but all the breath was out 
of Vhalberg’s body, and he lay insen- 
sible. 

Katrine screamed. I whipped round 
just in time to meet the red beard. He 
struck at me with all his force. I avoided 
the blow, darting in under his arm and 
getting both hands round his throat. 

Katrine rushed up the staircase. Her 
screams for assistance became fainter. 

Should I have time to strangle this 
villain before interruption came? We 
reeled out from the porch into the ar- 
cade. Down we crashed, he under. Over 
and over we tumbled, but T kept my 
fingers deep round his windpipe. He 
gurgled; his struggles showed signs of 
ceasing ; fifteen seconds more— 

They were not permitted. I heard the 
sound of rushing footsteps. of shouting 
voices, To remain would mean explana- 
tions. probably to find myself a prisoner 
in this hornet’s nest. I staggered up, 
reeled down the arcade, through a court- 
yard where rank weeds had split the 
stones, found an open gateway. bolted 
down a hillside. and plunged out of 
sight and hearing in the deep woods. 


I would say, “Vovla tout!’ and so end. 
At any rate. I will not talk of the days 
I spent and the risks I ran before I got 
clear of that accursed forest in which 
the Baron Thalberg hunted me like a 
rabbit. Yet I baffled him in a more or 
less slinking fashion. and got back to 
Assila’s capital, to my school for swords 
on the Ramparts. 

For the sake of my loved Katrine my 
lips were sealed. Nicolas, greatly curi- 
ous, could not probe the truth. When 
he wearied of trying he began to laugh 
at my long face. He said: 

“Confess. Saros: your 
spoiled all?” 

“True, sire.” 

“Mon pauvre gargon! Ah, Count, if 
you managed your loves as you do the 
long rapier, heaven help white bosoms !” 


clumsiness 
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into the 


rolled 
side pocket. Kennedy chalked 
his cue, squinted this way and 


HE ten-ball 


that at the closely-bunched 
balls near the lower cushion, announced : 
“Three-ball for the corner pocket,” and 
grinned appreciatively when Dutchy 
Schultz, his opponent at the pool-table, 
enthused: “Some shot, Ken—seme shot, 
buh-lieve me!” 

At a little table in one corner Jim 
Clough and Reddy Healey looked up 
momentarily from the cribbage board 
between them and followed the course 
of the three-ball until it dropped into 
the pocket indicated. Then Jim spread 
out his hand and began to count: 

“Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six, 
and a pair’s eight.” 

He pegged the points while Healey 
laid his own hand face upward on the 
table. 

“Raw dozen,” Reddy announced, and 
at that moment Luke Claffey, who had 
been buried in the pages of a magazine 
near the front windows, suddenly let 
the front legs of his backward-tilted 
hair come down with a bang. 

\t the same time he flung the maga- 
ungently across the room and 
crunted his somewhat more than pass- 
ing disgust. 

“Vah! He done it all right! ’Course 
he done it! Most anvone could do a 
little stunt like that. Such yarns gimme 
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a pain!’ he observed to the room 
general. 

“What ’d he go and do to upset yu 
Dutchy Schultz asked mildly. 

At the pool table Kennedy had just 
missed a difficult break shot. leaving the 
remaining balls beautifully open upon 
the cloth. For which reason Dutchy felt 
unusually amiable at the moment. 

Clatfey got out of his chair, crossed 
the floor and picked up the magazine 
he had so recently and so violently dis- 
carded. Hurriedly he thumbed the pages 
until he found what he sought. 

“Say, listen to this,” said he. “Here's 
a guy goes up the side of a skyscraper 
ten stories, from the seventh to the sev- 
enteenth, on a pompey, and, like they 
always does in stories, does it alone. 
And it’s a bad night, at that—winter 
and sleetin’ and the ledges i: all covered 
with ice and—” 

“Was he supposed to be human?” 
asked Kennedy with quiet sarcasm. 

“There aint nothin’ said to the con 
trary.” said Claffey, “except what he 
done.” he added with a grin. 

“Well, mavbe he did do it, at that.” 
said Reddy Healey from the cribbag: 
table, and the room at once sat up and 
took notice. 

It was just what Reddy might have 
been expected to say under the circum 
stances. The eternal bickerings and ar 
guings between Luke Claffey and Redd\ 
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Healey were notorious throughout more 
than one fire precinct. Almost any hour 
of the day or night in Truck 86’s house 
you might hear this pair going to it. 
their voices loud, their sentences crisp 
and cutting, the names they called each 
other lurid, to say the least. 

The subject did not matter in the 
least ; it was the argument that counted 
with them. All either of them asked was 
to have his rival disputant make a state- 
ment and promptly to espouse the other 
side of the question himself. Nor, un- 
der such conditions, was there any sub- 
ject that either was afraid to tackle. It 
was all one to them whether they dis- 
cussed municipal politics, or art or liter- 
ature.or music or the cost of living or 
the latest fashions for women. They 
were loudly-voicedly at home in each 
and all of them, the one invariably a yea 
to the other a nay. 

Oh, there were some great old set-to’s 
in 86’s house when Healey and Claffey 
were at it, which was practically inces- 
santly; but woe betide that man who 
ever ventured to bolster up the argu- 
ment of either. With one accord they 
joined forces, like the tribes of ancient 
Erin, fell upon him tooth and_ nail, 
squelched, browbeat and annihilated him 
—and then turned to their private dif- 
ferences with renewed zest. 

So you may be sure that the men in 
86's lounging room were quite prepared 
that afternoon to hear Healey promptly 
declare that the hero of that tale which 
had so disturbed Luke Claffey’s serenity 
had very possibly done the thing at 
which Luke prone to scoff. The 
pool game languished. Healey deliber- 
ately turned his back on the cribbage 
board; for what was a game of cribbage 
compared to a verbal run-in with Luke 
Claffey ? 

At Healey’s words, Luke had turned 
to him with an air of great but patient 
weariness. : 

“Ve poor, misguided little red-headed 
runt,” said Luke with a seemingly great 
and abiding pity in his eves, “of course 
he might ’a’ done it ; of course he might ; 
so might ye go down stairs right now 
and find the three horses in their stalls 
had turned into elephants.” 

“Ve think a man never went up the 
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side of a buildin’ on a pompey alone, 
do ye—ye freckled pop-squirt?” Reddy 
demanded. “Now l'ave me tell ye some- 
thin’ for yer own good—” : 

He launched into a narrative which 
Luke Claffey, gazing at the magazine in 
his hands, did not hear. Luke waited his 
chance until Healey paused momentarily 
for breath, and promptly interrupted the 
story in its middle. 

“Sure, man, sure,” he agreed. “I’m 
not saying a man never went up thirty 
stories on a pompey alone—provided the 
ledges was wide enough and the winder 
sashes was flushed with the sills. But 
never in a buildin’ like this. Look at 
them ledges and take a peek at them 
winders !” 

Under Healey’s nose he thrust one of 
the highly effective illustrations of the 
story, wherein the hero was depicted 
making his upward progress at some- 
where about the twelfth floor. 

“Ye silly hairbrain!’ commented 
Healey, “don’t ye know that them pic- 
tures is drawed be another man entirely 
and maybe it’s not at all like the sort of 
buildin’ the felly what wrote the story 
had in mind ?” : 

“Tis as like the kind he had in mind 
as any other,” snapped Claffey. “He 
makes no description of it. It’s just a 
skyscraper accordin’ to his tell. Any old 
skyscraper at all, and a sleety night and 
the winder ledges coated with ice, and 
up goes me fine lad—” Claffey ran his 
eyes down the pages until he found what 
he wanted—‘Callahan’s his name—up 
Callahan and hooks his pompey 
into winder after winder—never mind if 
the ledges is covered with ice and maybe 
aint wide enough for him to stand on 
and swing the pompey without topplin’ 
him off—naw. never mind that at all— 
nor that ten to one the sashes aint flush 
with the sills and the hook wont bite 
secure enough—” 

“T take it ve know the author,” said 
Healey icily. 

“T take it I don’t have to,” said Claf- 
fey with equal iciness. “What was one 
man goin’ up alone for, anyway, with 
all this bunch just watchin’ with their 
mouths open,” he demanded, with his 
finger accusingly on the illustration 
again. “Two could ’a’ done it faster—” 
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“Ver mina 
chortled Clatic Ve 
“The nerve of ve 


to try to ret 


away With any 
such statement as 
that. Yer wing 


Kennedy and 
Schultz had gone 
on with 
game 
arguments | 
tween Claffey 
and Healey wert 
all too 
to hold 


+] } 
the poo! 


again. for 


common 


anyone's 


attention beyond 
their opening 
passages, Jim 
Clough shoved 
aside the crib- 
bage board and 
began a_ lone 

some sessio1 


with Canfield. It 
being time for 
Clatfey to gO 
down to the 


truck room and 
take his trick at 
the desk. Heale\ 
followed him. 
and the sound of 
their wrangling 


voices drifted up 
the 
room. 

Clough 
thodically placed 
a black six on a 


lounving- 


hie- 




















The chief seized a megaphone 


“Are ye criticisin’ the story or the 
picture?” suggested Healey. 

“Both.” snapped Claffey. “They goes 
together.” 

“Ye will be a pin-head. wont ve. de- 
spite all ] said 
Healey virtuously. “Now look: the felly 
that drawed the picture—” 

“Is as big a fakir as the felly that 
wrote the story. I agree with ve for once, 
Reddy,” said Claffey sweetly. 

“T said nothin’ of the kind nor had 
it in my mind,” sputtered Healey. 


tries to do for ye?” 


“Don’t jump!” he roared. 


red seven and un- 
covereda red 
jack—which was 
not the card he had hoped for. 

“Aw, listen to ’em,” he complained 
peevishly, “What’s the good of scrap- 
pin’ about it. That’s where the pompeys 
is used most, anyway—in stories.” 

Which statement had something more 
than a grain of truth in it; for the scal- 
ing ladder, variously called the pompion 
ladder or the pompier ladder. but al- 
ways to those closest to it the pompey, 
lends itself beautifully to thrilling fi 
tion. But it is not used half so frequently 
as many of us are prone to believe— 
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indeed never, ifanything else will suffice. 

Down in the truck-room the argu- 
ments about the gentleman named Cal- 
than in the story went on heatedly. 
Claffey, with his feet cocked upon the 
blotter of the trick desk. and Healey. 
lounging against the big truck, they 
fought it out as they had fought out 
ountless former verbal battles—and 
were supremely content. Had it been 
Healey who had first read that story, 

‘would have been Ca/lahan’s detractor 
nd Claffey his defender. Both knew 
his quite well, but it made no difference 
n the stubborn tenaciousness of each to 
is point. 

By five o'clock Clatfey had jumped 
ip from the desk, pulled a seventy-five 
pound pompey from the truck and was 
doubling and twisting on the narrow 
side-step of the truck with the pompey 
held as nearly perpendicular as the 
truck-room would jermit, to illustrate 
some finer point of his argument; ten 
minutes later Healey had torn it from 
his hands and was doing stunts with it 
while he roared out his the 
matter in a voice which would have car- 


views on 


ried two blocks had the truck-house 
doors been open. 
And both would have suffered tor- 


tures rather than reveal by any sign the 
deep-seated and undying affection that 
cach really felt for the other. 

“Tet ’em at it,” growled Jim Clough 
unstairs. ‘’’Tis better that than whether 
Caruso can hit a higher note than Jean 
lye Roosky could, like they was arguin’ 
the other night.” 

“Couldn't do it? Couldn’t do it— 
hey?” Healey was yelling in the truck- 
room below. “Why. I’d do it myself if 
| had the chance, just to show you.” 

“Like’—something—‘y ou would!” 
Claffey was roaring back with much un- 
pleasant and sneering laughter. 

And so it might have gone on indefi- 
nitely for days and weeks like many of 
their arguments, but for the sudden 
chance of putting it to the proof. 


It was a chilly evening of raw March 
winds and a biting drizzle which froze 
as it fell. Downtown there was a joyful 
blaze in a modern fourteen-story, fire- 
proof building. 


Sometime about half- 
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past eight, a passer-by had seen flames 
in the eighth and ninth stories, occupied 
by a concern dealing in celluloid novel- 
ties. When 86 rolled up in response to 
the third alarm, the two floors were a 
mass of twisting flames. There was a 
great roar and popping on those two 
fire-ridden floors. Thick, acrid, choking 
white smoke filled much of the building 
and came sagging down heavily into the 
icy street. 

All about were lower buildings, and 
from the roofs of these, many streams of 
water together with the tons shot in by 
three water-towers were beginning to 
drown out the flames. 

The manager of the building said that 
everybody was out of it: that the ele- 
vators ran until nine o’clock. and that 
with the discovery of the fire the eleva- 
tor boys had pushed the cars up and 
down through the choking smoke until 
the last of what few occupants were still 
in the building were out. Also, said the 
manager, there was an enclosed spiral es- 
cape running from top to bottom in the 
rear of the building. 

A district chief went in with him and 
investigated this latter. He seemed to 
think it was lucky everybody was out, 
for some of the doors—how many could 
not just now be told—of the spiral en- 
closure had been left open, and it was 
so full of the sagging white smoke that 
he could not so much as thrust his head 
into it. 

Even as they came out into the street, 
a cry went up from the crowd just out- 
side the fire ropes. The chief looked up. 
There was a flutter of something white 


in an open window on the thirteenth 
floor. Through the rolling smoke he 
could see a young woman standing 
there. 

The elevators could not climb past 


that inferno on the eighth and ninth 
floors now ; moreover, the stairs were cut 
off with the thick smoke and so was that 
spiral fire escape in its enclosure. by 
reason of those doors which had been 
carelessly left open. That there was 
smoke all through the building was evi- 
denced by the faint drift of it which 
came purling out the open window where 
the young woman stood, frantically sig- 
naling the street. 
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Phe chief groaned. There was no 
danyer. if she 
they were drowning out the fire. and thev 


could get up to her in a half 


staved where she was. for 


hour or so, 
, Spe 

She was in no real danger—if she stayed 
her head out that 
open window and if she kept her face 
covered with something to keep her from 
breathing too much of that acrid smoke. 


where she was, with 


But there was the verv grave danger that 
head 


she might become alarmed, lose | 
and jump. What with the uproar 
the thick smoke already drifting in on 
her, it might well be supposed she would 
give way to panic. 

The chief seized a megaphone. 
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he low ° 
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“Don’t jump?” he roared. “We'll hav 
some one up to you. You're in no danger 
Don’t jump!” 

he men at 
neighboring roofs took up the cry; but 
is doubtful if with all the roar of th 
fire and the buzz of the many pumping 
engines, the girl heard it. Anyway. she 
continued wildly to wave that bit of 
white handkerchief. 

Fighty-six had just drawn up at thi 
curb and was unlimbering. The chief ran 
over to it. 

“Woman up there in the thirtcent] 
story, Kelley,” he panted to 86’s captain. 
‘’Fraid she'll lose her head and jump. 


the lines of hose on thx 

















Smoke’s coming 
out all round 
her. Got to get 
men up there 
quick. Up with 
your longest 
stick, then send 


up your two best 
men with a pom 
pev the rest of 
the way.” 
The truck 


Was 


made ready in 
record time. Up 
went the big 
aérial and 
plumped = against 
the wall just be 


low the ledges of 
the 
the seventh floor. 

“Vou, Clatfey 
and you, Hea- 
ley!” the captain 
called sharply 
even as the big 
stick was rearing 
upwards. “Gral 
a pompey and 
get up to that 


and hold 


windows on 


woman 
her there. Speed. 
now—speed _ be- 
fore she jumps!” 

Lieutenant 
Larkin turned 1 
the captain. 
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Claffey, leaning far out of his window, unmindful of the blood that was danger or ner 
covering his neck and shoulders, began to shout. jumping, = h« 
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about getting the nets stretched?” he 
asked. 

The grizzled captain 
with a scornful glare. 

“What the dickens, Larkin! Wanter 
murder her?” he growled. ‘Stretch the 
nets and she'd be sure to jump. She'd 
think we’d got ’em ready because there 
wa’n't no other way. A net for some one 
in the thirteenth story! It wouldn't do 
no good if she did jump!” 

He turned his eyes upwards. Luke 
Claffey and Reddy Healey with their 
pompey ladder had reached the top of 
he aérial. Healey reached upward and 
class crashed. Then Claffey caught the 
shank and held it steady while Healey 
swarmed up those slender rungs. At the 
top Healey knelt on the narrow window 
ledge. grasping the hook while Claffey 
in his turn mounted the ladder. 

Then Healey unhooked the ladder, 
swung out the jaws of the hook and be- 
gan to draw it up. The ledge was slip- 
pery with the frozen sleet upon it. which, 
since that particular window was intact, 
the heat of the fire had not yet melted. 

Claffev crashed his heel through the 
heavy glass of the window, carefully 
cleaned the jagged bits from one side of 
the sash, twisted a leg inside and then 
grasped Healey’s belt firmly as the latter 
leaned outward, steadied the pompey and 
sent the iron hook crashing through the 
pane of the window above. 

Again Claffey steadied the lower end 
while Healey went upward, and again 
Healey held the hook while Claffey fol- 
lowed him. 

They were working swiftly, surely, 
coolly. Watching them below, Captain 
Kelley muttered a_ heart-felt. “Good 
work! Good work there, boys!” under 
his breath. The crowd was cheering. 
They could hear it faintly above the 
roar from the apparatus them. 
Neither had spoken. Floor by floor they 
mounted, the precision of their team 
work beautiful to see. 

At the tenth floor Healey looked up. 
The young woman was leaning far out 
the window. For the first time he spoke. 
and it window 
above he addressed. 

“You're all right. We’re comin’ up to 
you.” he said. 


withered him 


below 


was the woman in the 
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“Yes,” 
now !” 

“Then you wont think of 

“Goodness, no!” 

‘Smoke bad up there?” 

“Tt’s pretty thick.” 

“Put your handkerchief over your nose 
and mouth and breatlie through it. Keep 
your head as far out the window as you 
can, This building can’t burn. Fire’ll 
stay on the two floors where it is now 
and they’re drowning it out. No danger. 
We'll have you down pretty soon !” 

Then he turned to Claffey beside him. 

“All right. Come on!” he grunted. 

Claffey got that twist hold with his 
leg, caught Healey’s belt and saw him 
lift the ladder. But as he did so he 
slipped on the treacherous footing. In 
the strain of holding him. Claffey’s hel- 
met fell off and went clattering to the 
street below. 

“Yah!” said Claffey, himself speaking 
for the first time, “that feller Cal/ahan 
went up alone with a pompey on a night 
like this and a buildin’ like this. Yah, he 
did—not.’” 

The hook crashed through the window 
Down came a shower of flying 
glass. A heavy, jagged piece, striking the 
shank «© the pompey, bounded inward, 
struck Claffey’s bare head and laid open 
a long gash on his scalp. Blood streamed 


she answered. ‘I’m not afraid 


, 


jumping 7” 


al Ve, 


down his cheeks and into his eves. 
Healey grunted. 
“Get in there and bind up that head, 
I'll go the rest of the wav alone.” he 
said. 
“Ye will not. ve crazy fool!’ said 
Claffev. 


“It’s a bad one. Ye're bleedin’ like a 
stuck pig,” Healey persisted. “I can 
make it alone all right.” 

“Shut up and go on up,” said Claffey, 
shaking the blood from his eyes. 

For answer Healey lurched heavily 
him through the 
had been 

onto the 


against him. sending 
opening where the 
smashed out of the 
polished floor inside. 

There creak, a crunching. 
Claffey jumped to his The end of 
the pompey was just disappearing up- 
wards. He thrust his head out the win- 
dow. Healey was on the ledge above. 
And aiready Healey was balancing him- 


class 


window 


Was a 


feet. 
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self precariously 
on the icy little 
ledge, swinging 
the ladder to- 
wards the win- 
dow above. 
Clatiey. 
ne far out his 
own window, un- 
mindful of the 
blood that was 


lean- 


< 


how covering his 
neck and shoul- 
began to 
shout. He shout- 
ed threats, en- 


ders, 


treaties, 
and 


prayers 
curses at 
Healey; and he 
continued to 
shout them until 


Healey reat hed 
that thirteenth 
floor window 


where the young 
woman. stood, 
and crawled in- 
side. 
Calla- 
may- 
hap, ye pinhead? 
lid he? I’m ask- 
in’ ye.” he roared 
“Now 
ind up ver head. 
"lis ar 


han do it, 


dow n. 
l 


a hasty 


cut ve 


took.” 


went and 








Later that 




















evening when 
they were bac k 
in the truck 
house, the truck cleaned up, Kennedy 
and Shultz playing pool and = Jim 
Clough still struggling with his game 
of Canfield, Healey came into the bunk 
room to have a look at the gash on 
Claffey’s scalp which the doctor had just 
sewed up. 

Claffey looked up at him with a wry 
smile. The corners of his mouth jerked 
spasmodically. 


The men at the lines of hose on the neighboring roofs tuok up the cry. 


“Say, ve ignorant, pig-headed wop,” 
said he. “maybe Callahan did do like 
they made him in the story, after all. 
But all I've got to say is this: I hope to 
thunder no crazy-headed ink-slinger with 
more imagination than brains goes to 
writin’ any yarns about anybody goin’ up 
the side of a buildin’ with their finger- 
and toe-nails, for I believe ye’d be try- 
in’ ¢hat stunt, too.” 
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The Half Pound Can of 


BAKER’S COCOA 


contains one full half pound, eight ounces net 

weight of absolutely pure, delicious and wholesome 

cocoa, made by a purely mechanical process, having 

no added ingredients whatever. Pure cocoa is 
an ideal food beverage. 


Choice Recipe Book sent free 
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Halfway 
Round 


A NEW SORT 
OF LOVE STORY 


By Arthur Boltonwood 




















—— HE seventy-second parallel of 
longitude west of Greenwich 
crosses the top of Round Hill 

t— ‘in Westbridge. And, since Billy 
Holworth’s rather pretentious country 
house is on the summit of Round Hill, 
the seventy-second parallel, being no 
respecter of persons, passes through the 
house. Indeed, to get things down even 
finer, that seventy-second parallel was 
supposed to cross the broad piazza just 
to the left of one of the fluted columns 
which held up the roof, enter the music 
room and make its way between the front 
legs of the grand piano, thence on 
through the sunny breakfast-room just 
behind the music room, bisecting a very 
old and very splendid Chippendale buf- 
fet, across the servants’ porch at the rear 
and so on down the southerly slope of 
Round Hill to Two Loop Pond at the 
base of it. 

Billy Holworth, being a young gentle- 
man of much curiosity and ample time 
and means to exercise it, had learned all 
this from a party of government topog- 
raphers who were making relief maps 
of the surrounding country, soon after 
his house on the summit of Round Hill 
was completed. 

Whereupon, being very much of a boy, 
he had run into the house and told the 
new Mrs. Billy Holworth all about it, 
and had stood her playfully on that part 
of the music-room floor the seventy-sec- 
ond parallel was supposed to be cross- 
ing, and kissed her resoundingly and 
observed: 

“Well, seventy-two west of Greenwich 
is pretty much all right, eh, Honey?” 


And the new Mrs. Billy Holworth, a 
pretty, fluffy, pink-and-white and alto 
gether adorable little person, had flushed 
rosily (since she was such a new Mrs 
Billy Holworth) and kissed back at 
Billy and had given him to understand 
in certain unmistakable ways that there 
were whole lots worse places in the world 
than seventy-two west of Greenwich. 

And well might she think so, for the 
house Billy had built for her left nothing 
to be desired, and Billy himself was 
more than passably good-looking, was 
easy-going as to temper, and possesse’] 
of quite enough of that commodity, the 
love of which we are told is the root of 
all evil, to insure the ruddy brownness of 
his thick hair for a good many years to 
come. 

All in all, that house on the top of 
Round Hill was very much of a dovecote 
in those days. 

What with a garage full of motors to 
play with, the decorative schemes of cer- 
tain as yet unfinished rooms in the hous: 
to discuss, their rambles hand in hand 
through the dense pines and hemlocks on 
the shores of TTwo Loop Pond, their 
heart to heart talks and their cocksure 
plans for the future before a roaring 
birch fire on the wide hearth in the 
living-room, life at that point on the 
planet where the seventy-second parallel 
west of Greenwich meanders over the 
summit of Round Hill was something 
the human race has been blindly grop- 
ing for through centuries and wons of its 
development. 

But alas, there must always be the fly 
in the ointment, and the particular fly in 
this especial ointment was Neddy ‘Tyler, 
Mrs. Billy’s brother. 

Neddy Tyler did not come to live with 
them or even upset their happiness wit! 
too frequent visits. No, indeed! Neddy 
Tyler wasn’t wasting the precious mo 
ments of an all too short life (and that 
he might get the most out of it, Neddy 
Tyler for some years had had the candle 
merrily alight at both ends) in any suc! 
place as that. Not for his, in his own 
classic phrase. 

Neddy, you see, was very handsome in 
a weak-eyed, loose-lipped sort of way, 
and extremely good-natured (when he 
wasn’t crossed) and a fluent talker (with- 
out saying anything worth while) and a 
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A few pounds of Prevention 
outweigh tons of Neglect 


OU hear the fire 
thousands of other people, 
and a little thrill of terror 

shakes you lest it be your home. 

But you are fortunate—it chances 
this time to be your neighbor’s in- 
stead of your own. 

After the thrill has passed, do 
you ask yourself why you should 
continue to gamble with fate, stak- 
ing your home against the trifling 
cost of protection? 

Consider the time and the love 
you have spent, aside from the actual 
cash outlay, in creating the sentiment 
of home which hovers over your 
hearthstone. 

Nothing in the world could com- 
pensate you for its loss. 

Nothing could ever compensate 
you for the loss or injury of a sin- 
gle member of your household 
through fire. 


alarm, with 


Yet the risk is constant. 

And the cost of protection, as it 
has been recognized by the best 
authorities and most careful inves- 
tigators in the country, is the cost 
of a few Pyrene fire extinguishers, 

Pyrene is scientific, common-sense 
protection. Immediately on contact 
with heat the liquid is turned into a 
heavy gas-blanket which instantly 
chokes the flames. 

If the fire is between partitions, or 
between floors, this gas blanket 
crawls quickly to the flame and un- 
erringly smothers it. 

Used -by leading 
lines, electric and manufacturing 
concerns everywhere. Write for 
‘The Vital Five “Minutes,’’ free. Or 
ask your hardware merchant for the 
Pyrene Extinguisher. Weight 5 lbs., 
14 in. long, 3 in. diameter. 


transportation 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 











Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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charter member of that noble organiza- 
tion which has heeded the injunction 
about the lilies of the field—he toiled 
not. neither did he spin. 

The first time Neddy appeared in the 
role of the fly in the ointment was that 
evening when before the fire in the liv- 
ing-room Billy Holworth said to Mrs. 
Billy, on a hassock at his feet with her 
elbows on his knees: 

“You're doing wrongly about Neddy, 
dearie.”’ 

“How ?” she questioned, stiffening just 
the tiniest bit. 

“Letting him have so much money.” 

Mrs, Billy silently stared at the flam- 
ing bir« h logs. 

“He's blown in his part of your 
father’s estate long since,” said Billy, 
“and now you're letting him get into 
your part of it. It isn’t right—either to 
you or to him.” 

“To we need it so much, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Billy with a little mone. 

“That isn’t the point at all,” said he. 
“(Of course we don’t need it. But it’s 
your money; and besides it isn’t doing 
Neddy a bit of good. I saw him in town 
to-day. He’s—” 

Billy suddenly bit his lips on the 
words. 

“If I see fit to let him have the money 
—what then?” asked Mrs. Billy, and 
very quictly she slid off the hassock, and 
incidentally, of course, removed her el- 
bows from Billy’s knees and seated her- 
self more sedately in a big leather chair. 

“I don’t want you to let 
another cent of your money,” said Billy 
firmly—just a bit too firmly. “If he 
wants to keep up the gait he’s traveling, 
let him earn his own money for it.” 

Perhaps of all the seeds in the world 


him have 


the seed of discord is the quickest to 
sprout and grow to harvest. Anyway, 
there in the living-room before the 
crackling birches, their first wedding an- 
niversary still a good two months dis- 
tant. Billy Holworth and the wholly 
adorable pink-and-white and fluffy Mrs. 
Billy went little by little from bad to 
worse. 

Mrs. Billy at last accused him of hard- 
heartedness and of wanting that money 
himself, or words that might be con- 
strued to that effect. Billy Holworth 


HALFWAY 


ROUND 


chose that inopportune moment for stat 
ing fully, frankly and baldly his opinion 
of Neddy Tyler, in words of one syllable 
which could not be mistaken as to their 
meaning. And finally Mrs. Billy was 
openly sniveling, even as she vilified 
her husband, and Billy was poking the 
logs on the andirons so viciously that the 
sparks flew in all directions and burned, 
quite unheeded by either of them, the 
rugs. Then Mrs. Billy jumped out of 
her chair and said some most unkind and 
uncharitable and wholly uncalled-for 
things and stamped her little feet and 
flounced out of the room, and _ Billy. 
jumping up with the intention of 
smoothing things over. burned his fin 
gers on the poker, and swore, and dan 
ing about while he shook his damaged 
digits, collided with the chair Mrs. Bill 
had just quitted, and barked his shins, 
and proceeded to say more things in an 
unguarded about Neddy ‘Tyler. 
which brought from somewhere upstairs 
the response of a loudly and ostenta 
tiously banged door and the sound of 

key grating over-loudly in a lock. 

It is the little things in life whi 


voice 


often bring the really serious consé 
quences. What might have happen 

next morning had the pretty, many 
windowed breakfast-room been _ filled 


with its usual flood of golden sunshine 
can now only be surmised. The truth ot 
the matter is that it rained that 
morning—a cold, dismal, soul-chilling 
drizzle. The wind howled a dirge about 
the house corners ; the top of Round Hill 
was shut off from the rest of the world 
by a pall of dripping mist; and Mrs. 
Billy tactlessly referred to her brother 
Neddy. 

In ten minutes a certain portion of 
the seventy-second — parallel 
Greenwich was quite changed in charac- 
ter. The cooled in 
cups ; the toast was untouched ; the shells 
of the eggs were guiltless of a ma 

Hot words flew faster than the rain 
drops without. It ended when Billy 
jumped up from the table, stormed out 
to the garage, tumbled into a road-car 
and went down Round Hill at a pacx 
that threatened his immediate annihila 
tion, while Mrs. Billy, biting her lips. 
sped to the telephone and gave the toll 


next 


West Ol 


coffee two Canton 
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The pure, sure heating! 


Grandma’s stories of how to be a 
good child are helpful. But it’s far 
easier for little folks to grow up 
strong, studious, happy men and 
women if given opportunity to 
romp, study, bathe, eat and sleep 
in the genial, invigorating, all- 
through-the-house-warmth of ra- 
diator heating. To make good 
boys good men—to keep them 
away from the “lure of other 
places”’—is largely a matter of 
knowing that their home is the 
most snug, comfy, coziest spot 
on earth—guaranteed so by 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 











There is no scorched air, no ash-dust, 
no escaping coal- or cellar-gases to 
work injury to the health of the 
children during their vital growing 
period. No matter how chill and 
long the night, you can beat back the 
pinching cold and keep every cubic 
foot of your house freshly ventilated and radiantiy warmed. 


In many cities and states the law now compels that all newly-built schools shall be outfitted with 
our way Of heating (all greenhouses and hospitals have long proved it to be the only perfect way). 
If your child is thus wisely, sanitarily protected in school, why not adopt 
this right way of heating your home, since the price now rules so attrac- 
tive and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can be so quickly 
and simply put into cottages, stores, churches and other structures already 
built. They cost no more than inferior apparatus. Accept no substitute. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a substantial paying investment, as 


they easily will outlast the building. 
Their purchase will increase the sales 


DDR OOO Oaeuaeeeoreeererser ee eee 


and rental value of the building and 
they will soon repay their cost in sav- 





No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
$40 sq.ft. of 388in. AMERICAN Ra 
ait 





costing owner $170,were 


ings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the 
lessened house- cleaning and saving of 
damage to carpets, etc. Write to-day 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
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ise heat this cottage. Atthis for valuable book of heating facts, ; 

price the goods can be boughtof ‘Ideal Heating Investments.” Put in ful set-in-the-cellar ma- 
y te sutabie » competent Fitter - ‘ . . 

This did not include ee »st of labor, TF gg eee heating chine with suction pipe 

pipe, valves, freight, etc., which ou now, while present prices are running to each floor. 

re ¢ faetg and vary according to so attractive and you get the services 

limatic and other conditions. of the most skillful fitters. Act now! DARRRARRRRRnnrrmrnmnrrnn 
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816-822 S. Michigan 
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Showrooms in all 
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operator a list of numbers to call up— 
numbers where Neddy Tyler might be 
located. 

‘Two hours iater, Neddy Tyler, tum- 
bling out of a mud-splashed motor at the 
summit of Round Hill, found his sister, 
white-faced but resolute, awaiting him in 
the big hall. 

“Neddy,” she begged, ‘take me away 
from here!” 
“Huh?” 
“Where to? 

‘“‘Anywhere—just away—as far as we 
can possibly go,” said ““There’s 
money enough of mine left. I want to 
go away.” 

Neddy Tyler lighted a cigarette and 
cogitated. Also he asked his sister a few 
tactful questions. Also he smiled. 

Neddy liked to travel. He had been 
hearing much of the Orient from a friend 
of his who had just returned from a 
round-the-world trip. Neddy had been 
particularly impressed by some of the 
things his friend had told him, as well 


said the startled 


” 


Neddy. 


she. 


as by the description of some of the 
alluring places he had visited. 
“You say,” said the artful Neddy, 


“that you want to go far as 
possible, Got an atlas?” 

The atlas was produced. 
ied it thoughtfully. 

“Say, look, Lou,” he chuckled at last. 
“You know how you're always joking 
about being right on the seventy-second 
parallel here? Well, the farthest you can 
get away from it is a hundred and eight 
east of Greenwich. And say, look; here’s 
Marabaya on the hundred and eighth 
east, or I’m a dunce. What’s the matter 
with hiking it for Marabaya ?”’ 


away as 


Neddy stud- 


Neddy’s friend had told him much 
about Marabaya. 

“Anywhere,” said Mrs. Billy color- 
lessly. 

“Then that’s settled. Us for Mara- 


baya,”” said 
start, Lou?” 

“Now, right away. Take me back with 
you in the car.” 

Neddy whistled under his breath but 
made no comment. 

“All right,” said he. 

Mrs. Billy went upstairs, An hour 
later a long, black car with Neddy 
Tyler at the wheel whirled down Round 


Neddy. ‘“When’d you wanta 


HALFWAY ROUND 


Hill, shot past the end of 
Pond and was lost ‘in the swirling rain 


Two Loop 


It was late that afternoon when Bill 


Holworth came back to the house o1 
Round Hill. One of the maids handed 
him a note from his wife. He tore 


open, grunted, swore and took the first 
train back to town. 

“Gone, she?’ he mused as the 

train bumped city-wards. 
Well, V1l go her one better. (1 let her 
cool off. PH put half the circumference 
of the globe between us. She can have 
the house. I wont trouble her.” 

An idea was slowly but surely forming 
in Billy’s harassed mind. It had some 
thing to do with that seventy-second par 
allel. The farthest point away from it 
that was it! Arrived in the city, he hur 
ried to his club. Feverishly he dug up 
an atlas. One hundred and 


has 


“Gone, eh? 


eighty cl 
eres of longitude would land him at a 
hundred and eight east of Greenwich 
He looked it up. He had always wanted 
to travel in the interior of China. H¢ 
began feverishly to schedule a few busi 
ness arrangements—there’d have to bi 
enough ready money left so that Mrs 
Billy could draw on it; then there were 
his own letters of credit to fix up. 
The next morning he started as 
the continent. Nor had he 
Hudson when Mrs. Billy, with Neddy at 
her side. stood on a certain deck reserved 
for saloon passengers, watching a blu 
haze which was the only outward and 
visible sign of the North American con- 


} 


tinent, dropping below the western hori- 


TOSS 


crossed thi 


zon astern. 


Marabaya looks out on the Java Sea 
It is hot and lifeless and smelly and 
dirty. Dingy mail steamers from Singa- 
pore, anywhere from three days to a 
week behind their schedules, poke into 
its harbor, as do rusty tramp steamers 
and all sorts of dilapidated sailing craft. 

Marabaya is supposed to be very pi 
turesque, but to the white-faced woman 
sitting by a window in the Hotel Angk 
terre, Marabaya was just a hopeless, 
insufferable, ovenlike place. Not 
minute would she have stayed here had 
it not been for the fact that had 
been ill when she landed, and her illness 


one 


she 
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Unexpected! 
“‘Why, John, you said it was an o/7 house!’’ 
*‘And so it is. But the painter has been at work. That’s 
the difference.”’ 
A house is only as old as it looks. A house painted in colors 
tastefully selected and with paint mixed of 
Dutch Boy White Lead 
* and Dutch Boy linseed oil looks new, and long retains that look 
of freshness. Such paint wears long and smoothly, without 
cracking and scaling. Consult your painter as John did his. 
Make your house new. No other improvement so satisfactory 
can be made for the same money. ° 
Write for our Paint Adviser No. 103—a group of helps, Free 
: ' * 3 a [ 
NATIONAL LEBD COMPANY 
New York Bosto ff Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago i | 4 a St. Sate 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) eX (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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ad necessitated this stay of six weeks. 
Now she was stronger—stronger 
“ 


even the fussv doctor who 


than 
Was attending 
her either realized or admitted, she told 
‘lf, and in another week she would 


rever from 


hers 
shake the dust of Marahava f 
her skirts. 

Mrs. Billy Holworth 


her to push the lever of 


hed I hind 


fan 


reat 


t 
ed as she 





to full speed. and si; 





out at the hopeless. dirty street, which 


tropical 
soften to anything picturesque, so far 


even the twilight could mn 


as she could see. 


But one thing was certain. On Ned- 
dv’s account she was ¢lad she had come 
here. Neddy for once in his life was 


ly interested in something useful and 
Neddv had fallen in 
Dutch and English coffee- 
Neddy was all enthusiasm 


rea 
worth while. with 
some of the 
rowers, and 
over coffee-growing. 

Everv day he went out with them to 
their planta 
enthuse to her and to declare 
him- 


ions. coming back late in the 
evening to 


his intention of bucking the game 


self. There was something in Neddy 
fter all, despite what Billy had said 
bout him. Billy! She sighed again— 
rather more deeply this time. 

Still, she couldn’t forgive Billy. Neddy 


was proving his worth. She’d always 
known Neddy had something in him. 
[hat was why she had let him have so 
much money. And Neddy had been such 
dear to her while she was ill—declar- 
he felt like a heathen to go out to 
the plantations and leave her all alone 
n the hotel. ill as she But she’d 
laughed at him and sent him along. 
was pathetically glad Neddy was so en- 
thused about the coffee-growing game. 


Ing 


Was. 
She 


The room seemed insufferably stuffy. 
She got up and walked about a little. 
Surely she was much stronger. Surely 
she was able to step out and take a peek 
at the city in the gathering dusk. Not 

long walk. of course— 

She stole down the stairs and out into 
the soft darkness. filled with its strange 
spicy, earthy smells. She by 
corner with a feeling of adventure strong 
upon her. A whistle boomed out 
harbor. One of the mail steamers from 
Singapore, three days late, was coming 
in. 





; 
turned a shi: 


in the 


HALFWAY ROUND 


The hundred and eighth parallel east 
of Greenwich had not proved particu 
larly interesting to Billy Holworth. In 
deed. nothing seemed to interest hi 
these days. He was homesick, but he 
wouldn’t admit it. If Mrs. Billy wanted 
him she could trace him easily enough 
through his attorneys. And the first move 
would have to from her. After 

t had passed between them, he’d be 
everlastingly—oh, 


} 


m 


come 
wha 
several things—if 
he’d be the first to put out the flag of 
truce. Still. China had been terribly dis- 
appointing. The villages were dirty. and 
the natives all born and the 
wagons-lit he had traveled in had left 
him bruised and sore. 

He was thinking of these things as he 
stood on the deck of the mail 
from Singapore coming into Marabaya. 
Marabaya, being on the hundred and 
eighth parallel from Greenwich, 
was as far from Round Hill as any of 
the other places at which he had been so- 
journing recently. And Marabaya, be it 
what it might. could not be any worse 
than the interior o: China. 





thieves, 


steamer 


east 


\ whistle 
boomed above his head. Ahead were the 
lights of the city shining through the 
dusk. Billy Holworth grunted. Anyway, 
he’d told Mrs. Billy some plain truths 
Neddy Tyler. He hoped she'd 
found them out for herself by this time. 
But if she had, why hadn’t he heard 
from her through his attorneys. He 
srunted again as the steamer drew in 


2 
about 


1 


towards a tumble-down dock. 


If you turn off the one respectable 
thoroughfare that follows the waterfront 
of Marabaya, you come upon little 
thatched mud houses, windowless and 
strangely forbidding. Inside, is quite apt 
to be an outlandish chattering in a sing- 
song tongue and the weird 
cookery. 

Mrs. Billy, turning that corner, came 
upon a crooked street of such shacks and 
her heart sank. She turned abruptly on 
her heel to retrace her steps. ‘The sound 
of English words arrested her. 

was singing—singing in 
English. A stringed instrument tinkled 
an accompaniment for the voice. Inter- 
rupting the song were little high-pitched 
squeals of laughter. 


odors of 


Tl 


Some one 
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A jimmy pipe v 
is bully fine 


just jammed full of delicious 
Prince Albert—tobacco that’s 
pleasing and fresh and fragrant. 
You get yours, and know your- 
self what it means to grow 
smiles where grouches used to 
sprout! Now, listen: 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





can’t bite yourtongue,because —gpyrizht 
the bite’s cut out bya patented = "iwinteco'eo"* 
process that just gives 
you the best smoke 
any man ever put a 
match to. 

And you can smoke P. A. all 4 
day and all night and just feel NY. 
fine and dandy and 





most cheerful, be- y 
cause it’s tobacco F i A 
without a comeback! 7 


And that’s why men 
goto it, natural-like. 
Change your brand! / 
Buy Prince Albert in 
the first store you hit. 

Toppy red bag, 5c; 

tidy red tin, 10c; also | = 
in handsome pound , 
and half-pound humi- / se 
dors. You can now 
get P. A. all over the 
civilized world. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Old Mrs. Cassidy she got upon a car: strange, outlandish vehicles were clatter 
She only bad a mekel tor she wasnt ing up from the wharf. She did not 
ot "e realize that one had stopped before her 


sang that voice. and there was something — hotel nor that a man, just alighted fron 











very familiar about it. It came from a it. blecked her way. She ran into |] 
shacl Yr ten paces i\ Mrs full tilt Ste ted to kk 
Billy tip-teed cautiously along those ten apology and stopped short. 
maces. She peered through a sagging “Billy!” she cried hysterically. 
bamboo deorwav. A rush-light burned ing at him, “Billy *”’ 
feel} 1 sh of | Myler a He cathered her close. Hy¢ is tre 
sleek 1 m % ( his bling. 
ces. another clinging to his shoulders, “This horrible place!” she wa 
plunked some sort of a guitar and san out of it!’ 
soulfully to the tittering. simpering de vy Helworth was nothing if not 
ht of his audience. And. Neddv had thoroughly efficient at all times and 
been going toa pa larly « la 1] places 
tation that dav! Phere’s a boat putting « for S 
Mrs. Billv. 1 « het . le | ) n If an hou s H 
rds the hetel. She pas heard it mentioned at the wharf whe 





. \ cil es 1 x0] half an hour! 
suarded. “Never mind the things. Come!” s 
Who's the lady?” she heard o1 f cried. clutching at his sleeve 
, ( say + ( i\ : 
sh-h! said t other ut on the Java Sea t 
tien Pha’s as Nedd iy swallowed towards Sinyapore ( 
ster. ¢ stood Bill Hao] s 
He snicke l ipleas | Marabava was jus eo t s ve < 
n | ed outright Hight ast kor perhaps the ( 
\ Tlis sister ‘ ( “Fel time Billy hed j kissed S 
ier brings his sister to ¢ ] ke this denlv he straighte up 
and his sister comes with him, « irs Sav. see here said he, : 
Yah! Nice sister—wot? You'll see ho Neddy was out here with v \\ 
ite of a sister she s when she finds hang it. we ve forgotten m 
eur what Neddv’s up to after | ring We've left him behind.’ 
her here—” Mrs. Billy stocd on tip-to ld 
She felt her knees go limp. Her « ks down is head. She kissed 
s Idenl were like searing ils ler vently. 
head was spinning with anger and shame “That.” said she with con tion. “is 


and chagrin. Ye one thing necessary to complete « 


The boat was in by now. All sorts of 


ft 
, 
/ 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 





To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
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comparisot.s are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around California — 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 
621 times— 15,460,000 
$100,000,000, includ- 
ing 260,000 tons of 
copper, worth $88,- 
000,000. 


Lead and Tin 


to load 6,600 coal cars | 


—being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 


than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 


to go five times through 
the earth from pole to 
pole— 225,778,000 
feet, worth in the ware- 


house $9,000,000. 


tocoilaround the earth , 


miles of it, worth about | 


on, 
£3 


se 
eS 





ie 


May 


Telephones 
enoughtostring around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 
of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with 
equipment, cost at the 


factory $45,000,000. 


Switchboards 
in aline would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 
sufficient to house a city of 
150,000—more than athou- 
sand buildings, which, un- 
furnished, and without land, 
cost $44,000,000. 


People 
equal in numbers to the 
entire population of Wy- 
oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
tem employes, not in- 
cluding those of connect- 
ing companies. 





The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and off ces; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Universal Service 


One System 
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THE BALL OF FIRE 


Continued from page 1175 of this issue 
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ce was clear of any apparent purpose. 
] 


1 
I it ahead, his clean- 


cut profile, always a pleasant thing to 


le was cazing straig 
look upon, set against the shifting back- 
ground of rocky banks, as if it were the 
one steadfast and unalterable thin 
the universe; and he was smiling intro- 
spectively. 

“It was about here that it happened, 
he went on. “I think I'd been bragying 


a little, and I think you meant to slyly 


prick my balloon, which I will admit 
seemed a charitable thing to do.” 
“What was it?” wondered Gail. trying 
to recall that conversation. 
“€0h. 2 le intimation that I hadn’ 
done so much.” he laughed, “I had just 
. : 


finished consolidating all tl 


gent 
the traction 
cars in New York—subway, L’s and sur- 
face: and [ felt cocky about it. I even 
remarked that I had achieved the dream 
of my life. and intended to rest awhile. 
All you said was, ‘Why?’ And his laugh 
pealed out. Four birds in a wayside bush 


sprang into the air and flew on ahead. 





“T used to be conspicuous for imperti- 


nence.”’ smiled Gail. “I’m trying to 


I'm glad you hadn’t started when I 
met vou.” returned Allison. steering 
around a sharp stone with the firm ac- 
curacy which Gail had so often admired. 
‘I never had so stinging a reproof as 
that little ‘Why? It did me more good 
than anv sermon I ever heard.” 

‘“That’s positively startling.” replied 
Gail lightly. “I usually hear from my 
impertinences long after. as a source of 
discomfort.” 

Whey: repeated Allison. 
that ‘why’ home with me. If 4 


“T took 
vou had 
said, Why should you rest awhile?’ or 
‘Why should you stop when you've just 
made a start?’ or something of that na- 
ture, it might not have impressed me so 
much; but just the one unexplai 

word was like a barbed hook in my mind. 
It wouldn’t come out. I asked myself 
‘why’ until daylight, and I found no 
answer. ‘Why,’ when | was young and 





strong, and had only tasted of victory. 


“should I sit by the fireside and call my 


self old? If I had ability to conquer this 
situation with so much ease, ‘why should 
1 call it a great accomplishment ; 
“reater accomplishments are measured 
Ir the power employed.” 

Gail looked at him in questioni 
plexity. She could not gather what 
meant, but she had a sense of something 


big; and once more she was impressed 


with the tremendous reserve force in the 


man. 

“Why! That word set me out on a 
new principle, that never, while I had 
strength in me. would I consider my 
work finished, no matter how great an 
1ievement I had made. 1 am still at 
work.” 

Something within her leaped up in 
answer to the thrill of exultation in his 
voice. To have been the inspiration of 


ac 


leeds, even by so simp. an aven 





as the accidental use of a word, was in 
itself an exalting thing, though 
humbling one. too. And these were great 
deeds. She was sure of that as she looked 
at him. He was too calm about it. and 
teo secure to have been speaking of 
trifles. 
“When I was a boy. I lived on anci 

history.” he went on. wit 


the bygone dreamer he 
a warrior, in the sturdy old sense, and 
my one hero was Alexander the Great. 
because he conquered the world. ‘ 
what I wanted to do. I wanted to go out 
and fight and kill, and bring kingdom 
after kingdom under my sway. and final 
ly. set myself on a mighty throne, whi 

should have for its boundarie the nort 
and the south pole! When I grew older. 
and found how small was the world 
which Alexander had conquered, n 

much bigger than the original thirteer 
states, I grew rather disillusioned, par- 
ticularly as at about that time I was 
working for a dollar and a quarter « 
day. I spent a few busy vears, and had 


wanted to be a soldier. a great general 


f 
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forgotten the dream; then you said 
‘Why’ and it all came back.” 

“Hurry!” commanded Gail. “Curi- 


osity is bad for me.” 

Allison laughed heartily at her im- 
patience. He had meant to arouse her 
interest. and he had done so. She 
not have 
cinated by the thing he had held in re- 
serve. It was like the cruelty of telling a 
child of a toy in a trunk which is still at 
the station. 

— conquered it,’ he 
an assumption of nonchalance which did 
not deceive her, There was too much of 
under-vibration in his tone, and the eyes 
which he turned upon her were glowing, 
in spite of his smile. “In my hand I 
hold control of the transportation of the 
world! If a pound of freight is started 
westward or eastward from New York, 
addressed to me at its starting point. it 
will circle the globe. and on every mile 
of its passage it will pay tribute to me. 
If a man starts to travel north or south 
or east or west, anywhere on the five 
continents or the ] 


wou d 


confessed it, but she was fas- 


} 


told her. with 


ne must 
pay tribute to me. With that shipment 
of every necessity and luxury under my 
control. I control the necessities and lux- 
uries themselves; so there is no human 
being in the world who can escape con- 
tributing tithes to the monster company 
I have consolidated !” 

He was disappointed, for a moment. 
She seemed almost unimpressed. In real- 
ity. she was struggling to comprehend 
what he had just said to her. It was so 
incredibly huge in its proportions, so 
givantic, so extravagantly far-reaching, 
that she had only words in her ears. He 
must be speaking in hyperbole. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“It is difficult to grasp,” he admitted. 
“When I first conceived of it, in answer 
to your ‘why,’ I could not myself com- 
prehend any more than that I had 
thought of an absurdity, like the lover 
who wished that the sea were ink and the 
land a pen, that he might seize it, and 
write across the sky, ‘I love you!’ It was 
as fantastic as that in my mind, at first. 
and in order to reduce the idea to actual 
thought, I had to break it into frag- 
ments; and that is the way I set about 
my campaign.” 


seven 


seas, 


THE BALL OF FIRE 


Gail was listening eagerly now. Shx 
was beginning to comprehend dimly that 
Allison had actually wrought a mirack 
of commerce. probably the most stupen 
dous in this entire century of comm« 
cial miracles, and her admiration of } 
grew. She had always admired great 
force, great strength, great power, and 
here, unfolding before her, 
dence of it at its zenith! 

“Let me build it up. step by step. for 
vou. Incidentally, V1 give you s 
confidential news which you will | 
reading in months to come, I ho 
and he laughed—‘“that you will not tell 
your friends, the reporters, about it.” 

“Cross my heart. I wont.” she gaily 


replied. The sting of her one big news 
paper experience had begun to die away. 

“When vou asked me ‘why.’ I was 
trying to secure Vedder Court for a ter 
minal station for my city traction lines 
Vedder Court quickly became. inn 
imagination, the terminal point. not only 
of the city traction lines. but of tl 
world’s transportation. From that | 
would sun a railroad tube to the mai1 
land, so that I could land passengers, 
not only in the heart of New York, but 
at the platforms of every street car and 
‘T,” and subway train.” 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed Gail. 
enthusiasm. This was an idea she coul 
grasp. “And have you secured Vedder 
Court 2?” 

“It’s a matter of days.” he return 
carelessly. “The next step was the trans 
continental line. I built it up. pi 
piece, and to-day. under my own persot 
al control. with sufficient 
my own directors, who will jump when 
I crack the whip. I possess a railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific so d 
rect. so straight, and so allied wit] 
ty-five per cent of the freight 
of the United States that. within tw 
vears, there will not be a he 
turning in America which does not d 
so at the command of the A.-P. Railroad! 
That is the first step leading out of Ved 
der Court. The news of that consolida 
tion will be in to-morrow morning’s pa- 
pers, and from that minute on, the 
will begin to drip from railroad stocks.” 

“How about Uncle Jim’s road?” Gail 
suddenly remembered. 
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“T am taking care of him.” he told 
her easily. “From Vedder Court run 


subways along the docks.” 

“T see!” interrupted Gail. “You have 
secured control of the steamship com- 
panies, of the foreign railroads, of every- 
thing which hauls and carries!” 

“Airships excepted,” he laughingly in- 
formed her. “Gail, it’s an empire, and 
great ever existed in all the 
world! The giant monopolies, of which 
so much has been said, are only parts of 
it, like principalities in a kingdom. 
There isn’t a nook or corner on the globe 
where one finger of my giant does not 
rest. The armies which swept down from 
the north and devastated Europe, the 
hoards which spread from Rome, the 
legions which marched to Moscow, even 
those mighty armies of the Iliad and the 
(dyssey were insignificant as compared 
to the sway of this tremendous organi- 
zation! All commerce, all finance, all 
politics, must bow the knee to it, and 
serve it! Maps will be shifted for its 
needs! Nations will rise and fall as it 
shall decree, and the whole world, every 
last creature of it. shall feed it and be 
fed by it!” 

He paused, and turned to her with a 
positive radiance on the face which she 
had always considered heavy. She had 
looked on him as a highly successful 
money-grubber, as a commercial genius, 
as a magician of manipulation, as a mas- 
ter of men, but he was more than all 
these; he was a poet, whose rude epics 
were written in the meter of swirling 
wheels and flying engines and pounding 
propellers, a poet dreams ex- 
tended beyond the confines of imagina- 
tion itself ; and then, above that, he was 
a sorcerer who builded what he dreamed! 

There is a magic thrill in creation. It 
extends beyond the creator to the cre- 
ated, and it inspires all who come in con- 
tact with it. Gail’s eager mind traversed 
again and again the girdle he had looped 
around the world, darting into all its in- 
tricacies and ramifications, until she too 
had pursued it into all the obscure nooks 
and crannies. until she saw the most re- 
mote and distant peoples dependent up- 
on it, and paying toll to it, and swaying 

command. This was a dream 


to its 
worthy of accomplishment; a dream 


none so 


whose 
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beyond which there could be no superla 
tive; and the man had 
dreamed it, and had builded it; and all 
this would not have happened if she had 
not given him the hint with one potent 
word which had spurred him, and _ set 
his marvelous mind to work! 

So far, they were partners in this 
mighty enterprise, and he had been mag 
nanimous enough to acknowledge her 
share in it. It drew them strangely near 
It was a universe, in the conception of 
which no other minds than theirs had 
dabbled, in the modeling of which no 
other hand had been thrust. Who could 


beside ner 


resist the insidious flattery of that 
mighty collaboration ? 
She was silent now, and he left her 


silent, brooding himself upon the vast 
scope of his dreaming, and planning still 
to center more and more the fruits of 
that dreaming within his 
hand. 

Roseleaf Inn! Gail recognized it with 
a smile as they turned in at the drive. 
She was glad that they had come here, 
for it was linked in her mind with the 
beginnings of that great project of 
which she had been the impulse, and in 
which the thing in her that had been 
denied opportunity because she was a 
woman claimed a hungry share. At his 
suggestion—it was more like a command, 
but she scarcely noticed—she telephoned 
that she was going to remain to dinner 
with Allison; and then they enjoyed a 
two hour chat of many things, trivial 
in themselves, but fraught now with de- 
lightful meaning, because they had _ to 
think on so many unexpressed things, 
larger than these idle people about them 
could conceive, or grasp if they knew. 

Homeward again in the starlit night, 
still in that whirl of exultation. It was 
somewhat chillier now, and = Allison 
bundled her into the machine with rough 
tenderness. She felt the thrill of him as 
he sat beside her, and the firm strength 
with which he controlled the swiftly 
speeding runabout was part her strength. 
They were kindred spirits, these two, 
soaring above the affairs of earth in the 
serene complacency of those who make 
trifles of vastness itself. They did not 
talk much, for they had not much to talk 
about. The details of a scheme so com- 
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prehensive as Allison’s were not things 
to be explained; they were things to be 
seen in a vision. Once she asked him 
about the bringing of the foreign rail- 
roads into the combination, and he told 
her that this would only be accomplished 
by a political upheaval, which would 
take place next month, and would prob- 
ably involve the whole of Europe. It was 
another detail, and it seemed quite natu- 
ral. She was so interested that he told 
her about his foreign visitors. 

In the Park, Allison stopped at the 
little outlook house where they had 
climbed on that snowy night, and they 
stood there, with the stars above and the 


trees below and the twinkling lights 
stretched out to the horizon, all alone 
above the world of civilization. Below 


sounded the clang of street-cars, and far 
off to the left, high in the air, there 
eleamed the lights of a curving “L” 
train. That was a part of Allison’s world 
which he had long-since conquered, a 
part which he had already held in the 
his hand; and the fact that 
every moving thing which clung upon a 
track in all this vast panorama was under 
his dominion served only to illustrate 
and make plain the marvel of the ac- 
complishment which was now under way. 
Oh, it was wonderful! Wonderful! And 
she was part of it! 

It was there that he proposed to her. 
It did not surprise her. She had known 
it when they entered the Park, and that 
this was the place. 

He told her that all this empire was 
being builded to lay at her feet, that she 
was the empress of it and he the emper- 
or; but that their joy was to be not in 
the sway, not in the scepter and crown, 
but in the doing, and in the having done, 
and in the conceiving and having con- 
ceived! 

Was this a cold painting of pomp and 
glory and advantage and reward? He 
added to it the fire of a lover, and to 
that the force and mastery and compul- 
sion of his dynamic power. She felt 
again the potent thrill of him, and the 
might and sweep and drive of him, and, 
with the hot, tumbling words of love in 
her ears and her senses a-reel and her 
mind in its whirling exultation, she felt 
between them a sympathy and a union 


hollow of 
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which it was not in human strength to 
deny. Something held her back, 
thing made her withhold the word of 
promise, on the plea that she must hav: 
more time to think, to consider, to 
straighten out the tangle of her mind, 
but she suffered him to sweep her in his 
arms and rain hot kisses upon her face, 
and to tell her, over and over and over 
and over, that she belonged to him, for 
ever and forever! 


some 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Allison’s Private and Particular Devil 


HE free and entirely uncurbed press 

enjoyed a treat. It had a sensation 
which did not need to be supported by 
a hectic imagination or a lurid vocab- 
ulary. Vedder Court had been 
demned for the use of the Municipal 
Transportation Company! A new eight 
track, double-deck tube was to be con- 
structed through Crescent Island to the 
mainland! Grand climax, through this 
tube and into Vedder Court, at the plat- 
forms of the surface and “LL” 
Way cars, was to come the passenger 
trains of the new Atlantic-Pacific Rail- 
road, a line three hundred miles shorter 
than any now stretching between Broad- 
way and the Golden Gate! Any reader 
of the daily press, of whom there are 
several, knows precisely what the free 
and entirely uncurbed did with this bit 
of simon-pure information. The glitter- 
ing details began on the first page, 
turned on the second, continued on the 
fourth, jumped over to the seventh, and 
finished back among the real estate ads. 
It began early in the morning, and it 
continued until late at night, fresh de- 
tails piling upon each other in mad pro- 
fusion. 

Extra! The trick by which the A.-P. 
ran through the mountains over the In 
land Pacific’s track! 

Extra extra! The compulsion by 
which the Midcontinent was brought to 
complete the big gap in the new A.-P. 
system ! 

Tremendous extra! The contracts of 
freightage, subject strictly to the Inter- 
State Commerce law, between the A.-P. 
and the cereal trust, the metal trust, the 
fuel trust, the cloth trust, and all the 
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other iniquitous combinations in restraint 
of everything! Wow. Zowie.’ That was 
the hot The A.-P. the main 
stem, and within thirteen seconds of the 
appearance on the streets of the tremen- 
dous extra, every other fragile branchlet 
of a railroad not under the immediate 
protection of the A.-P. was reduced to 
a shrivel, and its stocks began to drop 
with the sickening plunge of an un- 
opened parachute! 

Gail Sargent kept Nanette on the rush 
for extras from the first yell on the 
streets, and she read every word, includ- 
ing the underlines on the miscellaneous 
portraits of Allison and the funny ‘“‘pied”’ 
lines which invariably occurred in the 
middle of the most interesting sentences. 

It was true. all true! Here was the 
first step in Allison’s tremendous proj- 
ect an accomplished fact. The rest of 
** would be gradually revealed, from day 
to day. as suited his needs, and the em- 
pire he had planned would spread, until 
its circles touched, and overlapped, and 
broke into an intricate webbing, over all 
the land and water of the earth! And 
she was to be the Empress! Was she? 

Through all the night she had battled 
that question, and the battle had left 
traces of darkness around her luminous 
eves. First. she had been in the swirl of 
his tremendous compulsion, — over- 
whelmed by the sheer physical force of 
him. Then had come the dazzling splen- 
dor of his plan, a temptation of power, 
of might, of unlimited rulership, in the 
spoils of which and the honor of which 
and the glory of which she would share! 
Next, in the midst of her expanding an- 
ticipation, there had come, as out of a 
clear sky, a sudden inexplicable fear, It 
was a shrinking, almost like a chill, 
which had attacked her. Allison himself ! 
The sheer physical dominance of him, 
the tempestuous mastery of him! And 
again she felt that breathless sensation 
of utter helplessness which she had ex- 
perienced in the little look-out house. It 
was as if he were pulling the very life 
out of her, to the upbuilding of his own 
strength! It was in the very nature of 
him to sweep her away by storm; it was 


one! was 


THE BALL OF FIRE 


a part of his very bigness. He was c 
lossal, gigantic, towering! And she had 
conquered this giant, had been the mo 
tive of his strength, the very pinnacle of 
his cloud-topping ambition! There was 
pride in that, pride and to spare. It dis 
tressed her that again and again cam 
that impulse of fear, that shrinking. A 
new thought dawned! Perhaps this was 
the thing which she had desired, the 
thing for which she had been waiting: 
to be taken, and crushed. 

Another disturbance came to her. ‘This 
mighty plan of Allison’s. The exaltation 
of achievement, the dazzling glory of 
accomplishment, had blinded her to the 


processes by which the end must be 
gained, and the fact which drew her 
attention to this was the remembrance 


that her Uncle Jim was to be protected! 
What about the others? For Allison to 
gain control and dominion over thou 
sands of now segregated interests, those 
thousands must lose their own control. 
What would become of them? 

Pshaw! That was the way of the 
world, particularly of the commercial 
world. As her father had often expressed 
it, the big fish ate the little fish because 
fish was the only food for fish; and Al 
lison was the biggest one of them all. 
That was the way of him: to devour that 
he might live. Even here, far from him, 
and safe in her dainty little chintz-hung 
suite, she felt the dominance of him. 
Turn her eyes where she would, with 
the lids open or closed, he filled her vis- 
ion, not in his normal stature, but grown 
to the dimensions of his force, filling the 
sky, the earth, the sea, blotting out 
everything! There was no escaping him! 
He had come to claim her, and she be- 
longed to him—that is, unless she chose 
to call upon a strength still latent in her. 
There was a something else which she 
could not define just now, which seemed 
to call to her persistently through the 
darkness, A voice—but the 
stood between! She wondered if she were 
happy. She wondered what her Aunt 
Helen would say. Bigness and power 
and dominance; she had admired them 
all her life. 
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The next installment of ‘‘The Ball of Fire’’ will be in 
the May Red Book, on all news-stands April 23rd. 
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cigars were kept, but he made a punc- 
tilio of not smoking them, though he 
had none of his own and would not order 
any from the hotel. 

They talked small talk and love talk ; 
they laughed and cooed. They were con- 
genial to the infinitesimal degree. The 
world outside was dank and cheerless. 
They shut it away with great curtains. 
They forgot that there was any curse 
upon their rapture. They shut out all 
their obligations as things clammy and 
odious. 

Nature had selected them for one an- 
other. Nature mated them and wooed 
for them, and did not know or did not 
care, what other plans they had made, 
what contracts or pledges had been as- 
sumed. The true damnation was in the 
earlier crime: that solemn marriage in 
the church before the world. The wicked- 
ness was begun at the altar: the viola- 
tion of duty, the breach of the seventh 
“Thou Shalt Not.” It was there that 
Persis’ feet took hold on hell. 

Yet the world made a jubilee of that 
occasion. People put on their best 
clothes and were proud to be asked, 
though rather they should have hidden 
their eyes from the abomination; they 
should have resented the request to play 
accomplice to that indecency. Instead, 
they celebrated the crime with flowers, 
and music, and with surplices, in a 
church. 

There would be resentment enough, but 
belated, when the consequences of that 
impious sacrifice were reaped, when 
nature demanded restitution, and scoffed 
at the mortgage. If this rite were even 
heard of, it would be cried out against, 
the celebrants would be shunned, ban- 
ished. 

All this is not to say that faith should 
not be kept, however rashly pledged; or 
that people should make a virtue out of 
refusing to pay the debts they incur, and 
repudiating the laws that shelter them. 

Persis’ earlier crime did not justify 


or cancel the latter, but added another 
to it. She had entered with open 
into her compact with Enslee; she au 

tioned herself off; he was the highest 
bidder, and she knocked herself down. 
She was in honor bound to stay sold. 
But the very readiness to commit that 
infamy, the yielding to that temptation 
was instruction for the next. Easy bind ; 
easy break. 

Her only safety was in keeping away 
from Forbes. That was the Ambassador’s 
wisdom. He feared the very proximity 
of Persis and Forbes. He foresaw that 
while nature would hold cheap the laws 
of mankind, mankind would not accept 
nature as an excuse for lawlessness. 

In spite of him, Persis and Forbes 
were re-united. The withes that marriage 
had bound about her were as nothing to 
the great changes it had made in her 
soul. 

And now in the presence of the bride- 
groom that Nature and love brought her, 
what protection had she? She had no 
harem walls to enclose her, no guardians 
to keep away suitors or to threaten ex- 
posure. She had lost the fawn-like 
maidenhood that would take flight. 

What remorse there was, was the 
man’s. He blamed himself for overpow- 
ering where he was overpowered, and 
decoyed, and with the traditional mistake 
accused himself of a ruthless conquest 
when he was really the prey of ancient 
guile and wile. And this again is not 
to blame Persis. She was nerself the 
mere puppet of world-old impulses along 
the wires of sense. She was victim, too. 
But her remorse was hardly remorse at 
all, rather amazement than dismay. It 
was Forbes that condemned himself for 
dishonor. 

Man is the maker of laws, the up 
holder of laws, the punisher of those 
who violate the majesty of the law. 

But law for law’s sake has little or 
no meaning for woman. She has her own 
codes and reads them within. ‘he com- 
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plex tissue of her loves and hates is her 
attorney, always plaintiff or defendant, 
not often referee. She has her glories, 
and perhaps they are greater than any 
of man’s, but the creation of laws and 
constitutions and not of 
them. She is timid, she is brave, she is 
merciful, she is ruthless. She may re- 
proach herself for indiscretion, for folly, 
for misplaced trust, for misguided emo- 
tion—but did any woman ever honestly 
reproach herself for a breach of honor 
as honor? A disloyalty to religion? ves! 
to trust? yes! but to honor? 

If so, Persis at least not that 
woman. She was dumbfounded at the 
completeness of her surrender, and at 
its rashness, and was afraid that 
Forbes might despise her, but she felt 
also the barbaric, primeval perfection of 
the triumph of nature, She had achieved 
her destiny. She would fight the con- 
sequences; she -would deny the fact. 
but she felt that she could never regret 
it. 

Immediately having made conquest of 
Forbes she began to own him. She began 
to resent his other obligations, his other 
codes: her jealousy began to function. 

She implored him to postpone his re- 
turn to America, to follow the Ambas- 
sador’s body on a later steamer; not to 
go at least on the steamer Mildred took 

-anything to escape the breaking of 
the rose-chains wherewith she withed 
him. But his almost filial love for his 
benefactor overcame even her persuasion. 
Nothing could move him from that last 
foothold on self-respect. 

The triumph of love wound up in a 
war—a downright quarrel—a_ married 
quarrel. And that came to an abrupt end 
with the tinkle of a clock sounding the 
hour. Both of them blenched. It was as 
if rats fighting, heard the bell of the 
cat. 

“You must hurry,” she gasped. ‘“Wil- 
lie is long past due.” 

Forbes needed no urging. He fled so 
precipitately that he hardly paused for 
a farewell kiss. They had time for no 
future plans. He sneaked along the cor- 
ridors of the hotel. He feared to summon 
the elevator lest Willie step out of it. 
He went down by the stairways. From 
the entresol he studied the lobby of the 
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hotel to make sure of not meeting En 
slee. A detective might have suspected 
him for a thief, had not his manner been 
the immemorial stealth of clandestine 


lovers. Love had belittled him thus in 
one evening. 
Little Willie Enslee could have put 


him to flight, have struck him without 
resistance, have shot him down without 
provoking an answering shot. 

So Forbes had coerced and terrified 
soldiers of his who were far superior to 
him in bulk and brawn. They saw his 
shoulder-straps and respected them, took 
a pride in being humble before them. 
Back of them was the whole power and 
dignity of the nation. 

Willie Enslee wore the shoulder- 
straps of the husband. He that 
authority, and back of it was arraved the 
decency and the safety of human so- 
ciety. 


] 
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Forbes took the steamer he had 
planned to take, though he had such 
battles with his recalcitrant heart that 
he did not feel safe till the tender at 
Cherbourg put away from the ship and 
left him no opportunity of return. 

Equally disconsolate was young Stowe 
Webb, who had lost his job with his 
chief, and who was in a panic of uncer- 
tainty. But Mildred on her first day of 
calm reverted to habit and began to tak« 
thought of the welfare of others. She 
asked Stowe of his plans. and learning 
of his hopelessness, immediately begged 
him to act as her own secretary—‘“at an 
increase of salary because of the extra 
trouble she would give him!” 

The reaction from despair to this 
Paradise was so great that young Webb 
found it hard to maintain the appropriate 
solemnity. He fired off a wireless to the 
friend who received his messages for 
Alice, and when he heard it crackling 
from the mast, it was like a volley of 
festival skyrockets. 

He told Forbes of his new-found hope 
and how poor it was at best, and Forbes 
envied him his very deferment; there 
was something so clean and beautiful 
about a young lover trying to earn 
enough to earn the girl that waits for 
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1231 WHAT WILL 
him. Young Webb was building a home, 
while Forbes’ one prospect of happiness 
lay in destroying one. 

‘The arrival in New York brought 
a new mountain of tasks for Forbes. 
Mildred had adopted him as an elder 
brother. She gave him power-of-attorney 
in the endless interviews with the law- 


vers, executors, directors, and the offi- 
cials in the Department of State. 
Forbes soon learned what the Am- 


bassador’s hints as to his will had meant. 
\ recent codicil bequeathed to him al- 
most as much as the Ambassador’s dead 
son was to have had. 

It seemed to Forbes as if Satan had 
laid the wealth of Ormus and of Ind 
at his feet. and knelt there grinning over 
the hoard. There was the further sar- 
donic bitterness in the legacy that it had 
been given him so that he might feel 
able to make Mildred his wife without 
sacrifice of his pride. 

The thought came to him that he 
could square himself with the dead and 
with the living by carrying out this im- 
plied, if not inscribed, condition of the 
deed of gift. 

Mildred was a splendid soul. She was 
not Aphrodite like Persis, but she was 
beautiful too—in her way, and far nobler 
than Persis. not noble at all. 
She would be a magnificent wife. She 
would make their home a bee-hive of 
lofty purposes and serene delights. A 
union with Mildred would wonder- 
ful. It would crown life. 

And he felt that Mildred would not 
oppose it. He resolved again and again 
to ask her. But he simply could not tell 
her that he loved her as a wife ought 
to be loved. He and Mildred had be- 
come so dear to each other as brother 
and sister that no other affection seemed 
possible. ‘To marry her would mean not 
only an infidelity to Persis, but a more 
cruel infidelity to Mildred, 

Unable to fulfill the condition of the 
legacy, he tried to refuse it. The exec- 
utors asked him why: his evasions led 
them to suspect his sanity. Mildred 
would ask him why. What could he tell 
her? 

He consulted Ten Eyck, but could 
tell him only that he could not give Mil- 
dred the love that was needed to sanc- 


who was 


be 


PEOPLE SAY? 


tify the marriage. Ten Eyck probably 
understood more than he admitted. He 
lifted one eyebrow and lowered the other 
as if his mind were divided between two 
comments. He said: 

“You can’t go to nice old Mildred 
and say, ‘Dear girl, I wouldn't marry 
you for a hundred thousand dollars.’ 
That would be an awful black eye for 
a charming lady. Your motives of love, 
I confess, don’t appeal to me; you sound 
like the heroine of an_ old-fashioned 
novel refusing to marry a rich man, be 
cause she loves old Dr. A. Nother. 

“But whatever you do, Forbesy, don't 
refuse the money. In times like these 
when bank presidents are robbing their 
children’s savings banks for carfare. 
don’t spurn any real money. or you'll 
cause several persons to die of apoplexy. 
and they will lead you to the paddedest 
cell in the house of foolishness. 

“Take the money, and build an Old 
Ladies’ Home with it, but don’t make a 
solemn jassacks of yourself right out 
public.” 

Forbes took the money, promising 
himself that he would scatter it in 
beautiful deeds of charity. 

But he didn’t. 

(ne never does. 

This was not the only sarcasm of his 
wealth. He had returned to his duties 
as a line captain and was restored to 
Governor’s Island, But here again there 
was discomfort. His fellow officers en- 
vied him his luck, but despised him for 
not profiting by it. And it did seem pe- 
culiarly grotesque that a man of 
important means should be trudging 
about on a drill-ground giving orders to 
stupid privates and taking orders from 
stupid superiors. His very men seemed 
to think he was a ludicrous fanatic. He 
felt that he must leave the service. 

At length he made use of the influence 
his wealth brought him and was granted 
six months’ leave of absence without 
pay “for special research and experi- 
ment.” 

His research was into the comforts of 
wealth and his experiment was the effect 
of life without labor. 

He had a better car than Enslee’s 
now. He could have bought Persis the 
little runabout she wanted ; could 


his 


he 
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entirely of zinc coated metal. Heavily 
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buy direct from the 
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hire 


her father’s chauiteur and Nichette. 
He could buy her great quantities of 
clothes and he had leisure for her enter- 
tainment. But he had not her, nor 
right to buy things for her. 

Away from her, he found that time 
{ without har- 


the 


was softening his remorse 
dening his heart against her. His wealth 
was mockery, his leisure was mockery. 
His mind was hardly more than a music 
box eternally purling one little tune: 
* Persis—Persis—Persis !” 

And then Persis came back as if 
longing had pulsed across the sea. She 
had no difficulty in persuading Willie 
to return to New York. He felt posi- 
tively foot-sore from travel. 

As they came up the Bay on a home- 
hound liner her heart was beating as if 
she were entering a dark room full of 
As Governor’s — Island 
reached she studied it again with a 
marine glass. She thought of the little 
homes of the officers’ the little 
varaye-less quarters where there must be 
so much content, She wished to God that 
she were living in one of those little 
homes then. 

If she had married Forbes she would 
never have the Ambassador's 
death ; she would not have given herself 
to Willie Enslee. She could not 
more unhappiness, more loneliness and 
vain She would have dwelt in 
Forbes’ arms; she would have been his 
all day long. All this past and horrible 
vear would have been a true honeymoon, 
Love would have been wealth enough. 

She had not been long ashore before 
she met Forbes. And once more it 
Willie that brought her into his pres 
ence. Forbes was now a member of sev- 
eral of the more important clubs. Willie 
met him at one of them and asked him 
to join a crowd he was inviting up to 
the country place. 

Forbes’ heart began to knock at his 
breast at the thought ef being with Per- 
sis again, in the Enslee Eden. A rem- 
nant of honesty led him to decline the 
invitation on the ground of another en- 
gagement. but Willie insisted. 

“You had such a rotten time there 
last spring.” he said. “I want to make 
up. There wont be any lilacs, but there’ll 
be servants—and something to eat.” 


his 


vhosts. was 


Wives, 


caused 
have had 


recrets. 
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Forbes flung off his scruples, and 
promised to ‘motor up.” ‘The phras 
sounded odd in his ears, for he remem 
bered the poverty of his first visit when 
he went as a passenger in Mrs. Neft’s 
car. 

When he spoke of his car, Enslee said: 
“By the way, if you’re motoring up, you 
might bring Mrs, Neff and Alice. ‘The 
old lady’s old car has got the sciatica or 
something.” 

So Forbes brought Mrs. Neff along, 
and Alice. Mrs. Neff had much to say 
of his wealth. And now that she felt 
that Persis was not of the running, she 
had evidently entered Alice for the 
Forbes’ Stakes. Forbes could feel the 
idea in the air. and he was exceedingly 
embarrassed. 

He was embarrassed more by his ar- 
rival at the country home. The great 
hill was as bleak as the granite bridge. 
The trees were shaggy with snow. The 
house was part of the winter, as white 
as an igloo. The statues were oddly dis- 
torted with icicles and snow ; they looked 
very cold—especially the Cupid in the 
temple—a windy, forlorn white kiosk 
where a naked child suffered exile. It 
struck him as grotesquely appropriate to 
the Enslee ménage, that Love should be 
left out in the cold. 

Persis received him now in her qual- 
ity of owner and housewife, with a flock 
of servants everywhere. He found her 
in the living-room surrounded by guests, 
chattering and lounging and sprawling. 
He had not seen her since he left her 
that night in Paris. 

She gave him her hand and a few 
commonplace words, but their eyes met 
with frenzy and their lips were tremu 
lous with unspoken messages, and un- 
given kisses. 

Her manner warned him and her ap- 
parent neglect of him gave him the cue 
of his behavior. But there were brief 
collisions when it was possible to mur 
mur a word or two before one of the 
numerous other guests drifted up and 
ruined the téte-a-téte. He pleaded, of 
course, for a meeting; she pleaded for 
discretion above all things. She reminded 
him of the great difference between the 
condition of their former visit, and the 
present. Seeing that with so few about 
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FTER brushing the teeth, it is important that the 

mouth be thoroughly rinsed with a good mouth- 
wash. Listerine is the ideal antiseptic preparation. It 
cleanses and purifies and is exceedingly agreeable and re- 
freshing. Use it every day. 


All druggists sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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before they had narrowly escaped dis- 
covery. what chance Rad they now? 

As the dinner hour approached and 
the others went up to dress, Forbes lin 
gered and Persis sat with him a moment 
in the embrasure of that drawing-room 
window where they had met before. The 
mystery was gone from it. and the op- 
portunity. But they seized each other in 
one swift embrace of arms and_ lips. 
Even this was broken just in time to es- 
cape ] 


to ask a question as to the wines for the 


the sight of the butler. who entered 


dinner. 


She orders with 1- 


gave her an impi 
tience that could hardly have escaped tl 
man’s notice. She felt a little extra effort 


It 


at impassivitvy in his manner. and was 
sure that he suspected her of more than 


a hospitable interest in Forbes. She could 


not rebuke an unexpressed intuition. but 
she felt humbled and shamed = and 
afraid. 


When he was gone she repeated her 
warning to Forbes. but he took her in 
his arms again. Her mind told her that 
she must not go on risking, go on regis- 
tering faint impressions in the minds of 


servants and of guests. but her heart 
would not defere entirely to her intel- 
ligence. 

Forbes was taciturn at the dinner. 
Mrs. Neff could not provoke him to 
vivacitvy. She noted that his gaze re- 
turned constantly to Persis. and_ that 
when her look came down the table to 
him, it softened strangely. 

After dinner, little cliques were 


formed about the billiard and the pool 


tables, and at the card tables. and a 
few danced the everlasting tango with 
some new variation. Forbes and Persis 
danced together and many eyes noted 
the perfect rapport of their mood, the 
solemn joy they took in the welded 


union. 

“How well they dance.” was the com- 
ment, but the thought was, ‘‘How con- 
genial they seem.” 

Shortly after nine, there was an ex- 
citement. On the hill opposite. a I 
ing was on fire. The guests crowded and 
jostled at the windows. Somebody pro- 
posed that they all go to the scene of 
the blaze. The irresistible fascination of 
a burning building at night was induce- 


butle 
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ment enough. Motors were telephoned 
for from the distant and ther 
vas a scramble for wraps. Forbes’ car 
was not brought up and he was invited 
into Enslee’s. He climbed in and clam 
bered out again to get an extra wraj 
for Mrs. Neff. A’ maid had already ru 
for it. and by the time he returned thi 
cars had all gone. 

He stood regretting boyishly the loss 
of the opportunity. He watched for 
few moments from the steps and then 
turned back into the house. He found 
Persis at the drawing-room window. Shi 
had declined to go. He joined her. Out 
on the white edge of the lawn thev could 
see the servants in a little mob staring 
at the pyrotechnics of the upward rain 
of sparks. 

“I'll put out the light. We can se 
better.” he said. 

“No, no.” she protested, but he had 
already found and turned the switch. 
They were in a cavern of darkness, wit 
one window dimly reddened. He found 
his way back to her. She urged him to 
turn the light on again, but he refused. 
She moved to turn it on herself, but | 
held her fast, and compelled her back 
to the deep embrasure. and drew thi 
curtains behind them. 


garage 


7 


She could count the servants on th 
lawn outside. They were all there. Shi 
felt that it was safe to be alone with 


Forbes. at least till one of them should 
detach himself from the group and move 
across the snowy sheet of white. 

They watched in silence, awhile, the 
leaping red geyser of the flames. It grew 
and expanded till it formed a huge 
mottled orchid with vast petals trem 
bling in the wind. 

On the far-off roads they could see 
the long. wavering shafts of motor-lights 
like antennae. From all the 
the region the neighbors were hastening 
to the spectacle. night moths drawn by 
the flaring lamp. 

For a long, blissful while the flam 
flower bloomed against the black sky. 


Then it wilted and failed and shriveled. 
Then the servants turned back to the 
house. Persis fled from Forbes’ arms to 


homes of 


her own room, where Nichette found 
her, apparently established the past 
hour. 
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Forbes waited at another window and 
when at last the motors came puffing 
hack, the home-comers were too be- 
numbed with cold and too eager for 
warming drinks to know or care whether 
Forbes had been with them or not. Any- 
one who might have missed him, would 
have supposed him to be in one of the 
other cars. 

The next day some of the guests rode 
over to see the ruins. Forbes and Persis 
went along. To their amazement what 
had seemed, while flaming, to be a mir- 
acle of enchantments, a palace afire, 
proved in the daylight to have been a 
miserable shack whose hollow shams and 
rotten timbers the flames had mercilessly 
exposed to public contempt. 

“It was so beautiful while it burned,” 
said Persis. “I can’t believe it’s the same. 
It was like a wild rose of fire in the 
night, but in the daylight it’s hideous— 
it’s revolting. Look at the fraud in the 
way the house was built—the rotten tim- 
bers—the ghastly furniture in the back 
rooms.” 

Forbes was about to say that their 
passion had something akin to this. But 
as he raised his eyes to hers, he saw 
that she had the same thought. 

She shivered and said: “Let’s get away 
from the place.” 


LXI 


Never, it seems, has human ingenuity 
been able to devise a scheme of guar- 
dianship that human ingenuity could not 
thwart. Seeing that seraglio walls, yash- 
maks, and eunuchs, and bow-strings and 
scarlet letters and _ pillories, divorce 
courts, and gossips have failed to scare 
fidelity into the disloyal, perhaps the 
modern honor system is as good as any. 
But the honor system is not infallible 
and not all the spies of Mrs. Grundy 
can coerce from without those who are 


not coerced from within their own 
hearts. 

For those who are willing to devote 
themselves to deceit and make an in- 


dustry of other people’s properties, op- 
portunities have always been infernally 
provided. Persis and Forbes did not find 
it difficult to be alone. Solitudes seemed 
to be created suddenly in crowds, chances 


PEOPLE SAY? 


to escape and to creep back undetected 
seemed to be brandished in their faces. 
The unabated plague of the tango ex- 
plained their presence at all sorts of 
hours at all sorts of places. There were 
morning classes in new steps; 
the courses of luncheon at numerous 
restaurants in and out of town there 
were dances, and these were prolonged 
till tea, and after that till dinner and 
on until whatever hour of closing the 
individual cabareteer had arranged with 
the police. The private hostesses seemed 
to vie with the restaurateurs. 

Willie refused to dance or go to 
dances. After a number of vain asser- 
tions of an authority he could not en- 
force, he ceased to concern himself with 
Persis’ whereabouts: she ceased to an- 
nounce her program in advance or to 
report it afterward, 

The motor car was another immense 
enlargement of liberty—and license: it 
was so easy to outstrip pursuit, and out- 
wit espionage. In two hours one could 
vanish into the wilderness and return 
without evidence of escape. At distant 
roadhouses and motor caravansaries the 
twang of tango music troubled the coun- 
try midnights. 

And so the intrigue of Captain Forbes 
and Mrs. Enslee prospered and estab- 
lished itself as the habit of their lives: 
their souls adapted themselves to it. Pre- 
cautions against discovery became second 
nature, like precautions against disease 
and accident. They were bound to- 
gether in a kind of secret wedlock, what 
Tibullus called the furtivi foedera lecti. 

Persis justified herself to herself by 
the feeling that she was true to one 
love; she flirted with no one else; she 
kept Willie’s home in order as best she 
could; she paid him the tribute of out- 
ward devotion, and public respect. Above 
all, she justified herself by her success. 
So far as she could see, not a human 
being suspected her love of Forbes, not 
a breath of scandal had been stirred. 

And all the while, gossip was busy 
with them, evidence accumulated against 
them grain by grain as sand-dunes are 
formed into walls. Everybody spoke of 
the intrigue to everybody but those most 
concerned. Nobody warned Persis or 
rebuked Persis or tattled to Willie. Peo- 
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ple talked to Persis’ father, but he could 
not believe, or believing, could not touch 
so repulsive a topic in his few meetings 
with her. People spoke to Willie’s 
mother, and she vowed to declare her- 
self, but feared the terrific possibilities 
of lighting such a fuse. Willie was like 
herself in so many ways, and half of 
her blood was from the Spanish aristoc- 
racy through an international marriage. 

But people were saying that somebody 
ought to tell Willie, and some day some- 
body might. Some day he might stum- 
ble upon some tryst, or open a letter, or 
overhear a gossip’s careless word. 

Ten Eyck was heart-broken. Even his 
cynicism could not stomach the affair. 
But even his affection could not bring 
him to protest. 

He had intervened once before in such 
a scandal and the husband had forgiven 
his wife because of her beauty and her 
gaiety, and both of them had thereafter 


been his bitterest enemies because he 
knew and had said too much. 
Everybody felt that Persis and 


Forbes in their mad gallop across an- 
other man’s boundary lines were riding 
for a fall. But everybody was _fasci- 
nated by the breathlessness of the es- 
capade, the escapes from disaster. No- 
body cut Persis, omitted her from a list 
of invitations, or treated her otherwise 
than as a valued and charming ornament 
to the world. Nobody would desert her 
so long as she kept the saddle, held her 
head up, and remained attractive. 

But should she fall and be dragged 
in the dirt, then the panic would come; 
then the majesty of public morals would 
assert itself, and her friends would flee 
from her as if she appeared among them 
chalk-faced and scaly-handed with lep- 
rosy. 

Meanwhile, the poison of their Judas- 
life was wearing upon their own souls. 
Forbes was growing restive to be at work 
again upon his career. To be the mes- 
senger-boy of a woman’s summons was 
increasingly irksome. He dreaded an 
official cognizance of his new career as 
home-wrecker, and his innate decency 
more and more rebellious against 
the outrages he committed incessantly 
against his self-respect, his creeds, his 
codes, his position in society. 


Was 


PEOPLE SAY? 


The thought came to Forbes that there 
was but one way to make their life livable 
—to make it frank and public—for Per 
sis to enter the divorce court and as soon 
as possible thereafter to marry him. 
There had been a great deal of that re 
cently. It haa become so fashionable that 
protest was losing its vigor. 

He broached the subject to her, She 
shrank from it with revulsion. 

“Oh, no, no, Harvey. Anything but 
that. I’d rather die than go through it. 
Willie couldn’t do the polite thing. He 
is a Catholic, you know. and his mother’s 
Spanish blood boils at the divorce habit.’ 

“Then if he wont give it, you can take 
it anyway.” 

“But suppose he should fight. Look at 
this morning’s papers—the ghastly head 
lines about Mrs. ‘Tom Corliss—her pho 
tographs. Did you read Mrs. ‘Tom's 
love-letters yesterday? Only one paper 
dared to print them all. Mrs. Neif said 





everybody bought it specially. Mrs. Neff 
laughed till she cried. 
“Wouldn’t you rather die than go 


through it? And my God, how they 
would tear me to pieces. The poor people 
and the middle class people push through 
the divorce court in droves—eighty di- 
vorces were granted in two hours t 
other day, Murray ‘Ten Eyck was telling 
me, and only one paper mentioned it in 
a paragraph. But if Mrs. Tom Corliss 
gets the front page—what would they 
give to Mrs. Willie Enslee?” 

Forbes said no more. Somehow he was 
reminded of the time when he was danc 
ing with Persis and the rose light was 
suddenly changed to green. ‘There was a 
charnel odor in the very air. 


eC 
l 


LXII 


The following afternoon Persis came 
home from a tango-tea, where she had 
expected to meet Forbes. Through some 
misunderstanding he had failed to ap- 
pear. This left her plans in a decided 
snarl, He was probably trying to find 
her by telephone. He would doubtless 
call up the house; and things were in a 
mess there, too. An ancient romance in 
the servants’ quarters had resulted in a 
wedding between the second man and 
one of the chambermaids. Nichette had 
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acted as bridesmaid and had begged off 
for the afternoon, as had all of the others 
that could be spared. 

Persis trembled lest a 
Forbes should fall into inexperienced 
hands. Nichette had long ago been taken 
into their confidence as a necessary go- 
between. 

To complicate matters, Willie had re- 
solved to go to the opera and to be on 
time; he had read an editorial 
where ridiculing the horseshoe of box- 
holders for their indifference to overtures 
and first acts. Willie naturally selected 
the most complicated evening for his re- 
buke to the editor, Dinner was to be an 
hour earlier than usual. 

Harrowed by the multiplex difficulties 
surrounding an intrigue, Persis was kept 
Waiting at the door a long time in the 
cold. She was about to rend the tardy 
footman to pieces, when the door was 
opened by Crofts, the superannuated but- 
ler, an heirloom from Enslee’s father. 

Crofts had long ago reached the age 
when he was too venerable to wear the 
Enslee livery. He was an ideal gentle- 
man, respected and loved by all the fam- 
ily and its friends. But as an officer of 
the household he was deaf, decrepit and 
almost useless. Yet he was too much of 
an institution to discharge, and he simply 
would not retire. 

He was permitted to lag superfluous, 
as a sort of butler emeritus. At large din- 
ners he hovered about in the offing, cor- 
recting and directing with a marvelous 
tact and an infallible memory for the 
encyclopedic lore of nice service. And 
for a guest to be recognized by his watery 
old eyes and named by his thin lips was 
in itself a distinction. 

‘To-day he was blissfully happy. ‘The 
young upstart servants had flocked to the 
wedding and he was called to the helm. 
When Persis saw him at the door, her 
heart melted, but it also sank. 

“Did anybody call?” she asked 
eral times in crescendo. 

“Only Mrs. Enslee, ma’am,” he whis- 
pered in his dry crackling deaf-man’s 
voice. 

Persis cast her eyes up in despair and 
hastened to pay her devoirs to her moth- 
er-in-law. The elder Mrs. Enslee was 
looking radiantly beautiful in her white 


message from 


some- 


sev- 


PEOPLE SAY? 


hair and her black eyes and the assisted 
red of her Spanish lips—with her cas 
cade of furs falling about her. 

She smiled at Persis sadly. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law beautiful undeniably. 
What a pity that she was not also good 
But she kept back -her reproaches and 
said with the most delicate of accents, 
with a tendency to an exquisite lisp: 

“Don’t worry, my dear. It’s only a 
duty call.” 

“Wont you stop to dinner?” Persis 
urged. ‘We're only going to have a bite. 
We're dining carly and hurrying away 
to the opera. Willie is determined to hear 
the overture and the first act. I dote on 
‘Carmen,’ but I’ve never been on time 
for the first of it.” 

‘Carmen!’”” Mrs. Enslee sniffed. 
“That old slander on my race !—as if 
Spanish women were faithless.” 

“But if it’s Carmen for Spain,” Persis 
said, “it’s Camille for France, and Becky 
Sharp for England, and—who for Amer- 
ica?” 

“Hester Prynne, perhaps.” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Persis. ‘And she 
was a Puritan and a grass widow—but 
the town was so dull, and the preacher 
so handsome. Can you blame her?” 

“Cynical Persis!” she sighed. “Well, 
I shall be late.” 

“T wish you'd stay,” Persis lied gra- 
ciously. ‘“You’re a picture. And every- 
body says you are flirting dreadfully with 
old General Branscomb.” 

“IT hope you don’t believe all you 
hear.” 

“Only the worst.” 

“Then you're on the safe side. But re- 
member, my dear, other people can apply 
the same rule. I’m not the only one who 
has been suspected of flirting with an 
army Officer.” ‘he doorbell had punc- 
tuated their chatter several times. It rang 
again. “Now who’s that? Expecting any- 
body ?” 

“No, and I’ve got to fling into my 
opera gown.” 

“What are you wearing to-night ?” 

The rhapsody of description was in- 
terrupted by the incursion of Willie. He 
wore his overcoat and top hat into the 
room and his key chain dangled. He was 
in one of his most fretful moods. He 
vouchsafed his mother a casual “Oh, 
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hello, madre mia,” then turned to Per- 
sis : 

“What the devil has happened to the 
servants ? Nobody to answer the bell. 
Had to let myself in. Deuced nuisance 
unbuttoning coat, getting keys out—find- 
ing the right one. What are we coming 
to? I’ll fire that Dobbs.” 

“You forget, dear, he is getting mar- 
ried this afternoon.” 

“We all ought to have gone,” said 
Mrs. Enslee. But Willie had no sense 
of obligation to his employees. He ig- 
nored the suggestion and raged on: 
“Well, Dobbs isn’t our only servant, 
is he?” 

“No,” Persis explained, ‘but you see 
he’s marrying the housekeeper’s daugh- 
ter, and the butler is best man, and the 
maids are bridesmaids—” 

“Romance everywhere,” Willie sneered 
as he laid off his things and threw them 
on a chair, “except upstairs. I suppose 
that’s why my man was so surly when I 
told him he’d have to stay and dress me. 
He'll probably cut my throat while he 
shaves me. I wish he would.” 

“That’s cheerful!” said Persis. “‘What 
brings you home from the club so early ? 
It’s such an unusual honor.” 

“T heard something I didn’t like 
sip.” 

“Tell us what you heard,” Mrs. Ens- 
lee asked hungrily. 

“I prefer not to retail club gossip in 
my home,” said Willie. 

“Oh, aren’t we punctilious?” Persis 
railed, and Willie answered curtly: “One 
of us ought to be.” 

Persis was jarred a trifle, but her only 
comment was: “Why is it that when 
men are feeling ugly, they always come 
home early?” 

Willie threw her a look of wrath and 
turned to his distressed mother: ‘Wont 
you stop to dinner ?” 

“Not when there’s so much war-paint 
visible,” said Mrs. Enslee. 

“But hang it all—’’ Willie began, and 
checked himself. As Crofts shuffled 
through the room, Willie rounded on 
him: “Oh, somebody at last, eh? Why 
the deuce was no one at the door? I had 
to let myself in.” 

Croft cupped his hand behind his ear 
and crackled: “Beg pardon, sir?” 





rOs- 
gos 
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“T had to let myself in, I say.” 

“Very sorry, sir, but owing to Dobbs’ 
wedding and your early dinner, sir, the 
servants have a great deal to do.” 

“But I rang and rang—’ Willie 
stormed. 

“Very sorry indeed, sir,” Crofts 
pleaded. “My hearing isn’t as good as 
when | entered your father’s service.” 

“Well, I wont have my house turned 
into a—an infirmary.” 

Crofts heard’ that, and withered: 
“Your father never complained of me, 
or.” 

“You heard better then and jumped 
quicker,” Willie shouted, and the old 
man answered with unintended irony: “I 
meant no offence, sir, by growing old.” 

“Oh, get out!” Willie snapped. Crofts 
bowed, and turned on Persis a pitiful 
look. She gave him a glance of sympathy, 
then pointed to Enslee’s coat and hat. 
Crofts took them, and touching the back 
of his hand to his eyes and swallowing 
hard, shuffled away. 

Willie’s mother rebuked him: “‘You’ve 
broken his poor old heart.” And Persis 
was more severe: “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Willie retorted more sharply: “Oh, we 
all ought to be ashamed of ourselves— 
for something or other. Crofts isn’t the 
only man on earth with a broken heart.” 

As Persis stared in wonderment at his 
unusual mood, Crofts came back: ‘You 
are wanted on the telephone, ma’am. The 
gentleman wouldn’t give his name.” 

Persis flinched at this and stammered : 
“You'll excuse me?” 

Mrs. Enslee answered with a sudden 
frigidity: “Of course, but I'll not wait. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by!” said Persis uneasily, and 
left the room. ‘The moment she was 
gone, Mrs, Enslee put her hand on Wil- 
lie’s arm and spoke in some confusion. 

“Willie, I—it’s very hard for me to 
say it. But I think you allow Persis too 
much liberty.” 

Willie snorted. “Gad! a lot of good 
it does an American husband to try to 
manage his wife!” 

“I know, and Persis is very head 
strong,’ Mrs. Enslee faltered, “but— 
well, if anything happens, remember | 
tried to—” 
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“Enjoying the luxury of an ‘I told 
you so’ already, eh?” Willie sneered. 
“What's up?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing definite—but I 
—lI’m just a little uneasy. It can’t hurt 
to keep your eyes open, can it?” 

She had said this much at last. Willie 
took it solemnly: “What could hurt a 
man than to have to watch his 
wife?” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel, just 
forget what I’ve said. I’m a foolish old 
woman. Good-by !” 

Willie let her make her way out un- 
attended. He stood musing till Persis 
came back; then he demanded: ‘Who 
was it telephoned you?” 

The question took Persis by surprise: 
“No one that would interest you.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Since when, this sudden concern in 
my affairs?” 

“Aren’t your affairs 
pleaded. And she was curt: 

“Indeed they’re not. I don’t nag you 
with questions.” 

He answered this with a sorrowful hu- 
mility: “Sometimes I wish you would 
take a little more interest.” 

“You're in a funny mood,” she said, 
more gently. 

“It’s not 
groaned. 

“You'll feel better after dinner. Run 
along and let Brooks dress you.” 

“What about you?” 

“T had my hair done while I was out. 
I've got to wait for Nichette to get back. 
I—I’ll come up as soon as I—as soon as 
| write a letter or two.” 

“All right,” he sighed and went out 
obediently, but paused to stare at her 
with a curious craftiness. 





Worse 


mine?” he 


very funny to me,” he 


LXIII 


Persis awaited his departure impa- 
tiently, tapping her foot with restless- 
ness. The bell rang. She gave a start of 
joy. Crofts went by on his way to the 
door. She checked him: “I’m expecting 
Captain Forbes.” He got the name on 
the third iteration: “If it is he, show 
him in here.” He nodded and set out 
again. She called after him: “If it is 
anyone else, I’m not at home.” 


PEOPLE SAY? 


She ran to a mirror, preened herself 
expectantly, and waited with a look of 
joy. Crofts returned with a card on the 
salver. Persis took it and asked: “You 
told her I was out?” 

Crofts was alarmed: “No, 
said you were at home.” 

“But I said I was out to everyone ex- 
cept—” 

Crofts was in despair at his blunder: 
“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’m afraid I’m too 
old and deaf to—” 

She relented and patted his old shoul 
der-blade. “Vhere, there! don’t worry, 
we'll get through the day somehow. Show 
Mrs, Neff in—but nobody else, except 
Captain Forbes.” 

Crofts smiled like a forgiven child and 
returned with Mrs. Neff, who bustled in, 
crying: “Ah, my dear, such luck to find 
you at home.” 

“So sweet of you to come,” said Per- 
sis. She was in no mood for Mrs. Neff. 
She determined to be rid of her. She ex 
plained about the early dinner and 
begged to be excused lest Willie murder 
her for being late. Persis rang for Crofts, 
kissed Mrs. Neff a grateful good-by, and 
fled. As Crofts opened the door to let 
Mrs. Neff out, he let Winifred Mather 
in. Crofts announced that Persis was not 
at home, but Winifred came in anyway. 

Winifred was just returned from 
Paris, foiled in her campaign for the 
late Ambassador, and determined to re- 
gain her control over Bob Fielding. She 
had not seen Mrs. Neff and she had much 
to say, and they drifted back to the draw- 
ing-room to swap scandals from the op- 
posite shores of the ocean. In this fas- 
cinating barter they forgot the flight of 
time, forgot even the place they were in, 


ma’am, | 


for they fell to whispering about Persis 
and her affair with Forbes. 
Winifred had heard of it even in 


Paris. 

“But what does Willie think of it?’ 
she asked, ‘—if he can think.” 

“In any intrigue, my dear,” Mrs. Neff 
pronounced, “the last three persons to 
learn what all the world knows are the 
husband—and the two intriguers.” 

“IT saw Bob Fielding yesterday,” said 
Winifred. ‘He told me about it on the 
dock. He’s furious at Persis. He said 
somebody ought to tell Willie.” 
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“He’s right, my dear,” Mrs. 
Neff, “but who wants to do that sort of 
job? It’s like street cleaning—very 
necessary and sanitary, but we don’t care 
to do it ourselves and we don’t admire 
the people who do. Crooked things have 
a way of arranging themselves in this 
naughty world. Leave Persis alone. Some 
day some little accident—the mistake of 
a messenger boy, or a postman, or some- 
body—and bang !—out comes the whole 
scandal. Persis is clever, but she’s jug- 
gling with dynamite.” 

It was only the last thirteen words 
that Persis overheard as she came down 
to the drawing-room, never dreaming 
that Mrs. Neff had not that 
Winifred had come. Her slippers were 
soft and her gown made no frou-frou. 
The voices of the women, for all their 
ghoulish stealth, reached her with un- 
canny clearness. 

She paused, struck to stone. Her heart 
pummeled her till her throat throbbed 
visibly. She wanted to fall down and 
die. She wanted to run from the house 
and from the town. Instead, she shook 
off every primitive impulse, and ‘tossing 
her head in defiance of fate, marched 
into the room with all the gracious 
majesty of a young queen going to her 
coronation. Her costume completed the 
picture: she was robed for the opera and 
she wore her all-around crown of dia- 
monds, She stared incredulously at Wini 
fred and cried with ardent hospitality : 

“Winifred, it’s you! I didn’t know you 
were in town!” And Winifred, assured 
by her manner that she had not over- 
heard, leapt to her feet to embrace her, 
exclaiming: “Persis, darling! I haven't 
seen you for a thousand years.” 

And they kissed each other. 

“You see I haven’t gone yet,” Mrs. 
Neff apologized. “Winifred and I fell to 
talking—about you, of course.” 

“Say it to my face,” said Persis. 

Winifred lied angelically: ‘Cornelia 
was telling me how famously you and 
Willie get along. You’re so congenial.” 

Persis recognized the intended 
loguy, and beamed in answer: “Willie is 
a duck of a husband. Why don’t you try 
marriage ?” 

This was so straight a lunge that 
Winifred sent in a sly riposte: 


said 


gone or 


ob- 


PEOPLE SAY? 


“Do you ever see that Li’l Snojer Man 
of yours any more?” 

“Lil Snojer Man? Have I one?” said 
Persis, white-mouthed with fear at the 
directness of the attack, and at the si 
multaneous whirr of the doorbell. She 
tried to check Crofts, calling to him as 
he passed to the door. But he did not 
hear. 

Mrs. Neff was enjoving the rare treat 
of seeing Persis discomfited, ill at ease. 
She joined the onset: 

“She means Captain Forbes.” 

“VYes—that’s the Winifred 
smiled. ‘See him often?” 

“Oh, once in a long while,” 
confessed. “Why ?” 

“a just wondered. He used to be so 
devoted to you.” 

“Oh, that was ages Persis 
laughed. And then Crofts came in wit] 
his little salver. Persis regarded it with 
as much dread as if it bore the head of 
John the Baptist. As Crofts gave her 
the card, he was proud of remember- 
ing his instructions, and he said: “You 


one,” 


Persis 


ago, 


told) me you were at home to him, 
ma’am.” 

Persis read the name and it danced 
before her eyes, fantastically. In the 


1 


phrase of the prize-fighters, ‘They had 
her going.” It was all so simple and 
foolish, yet so naggingly annoying, that 
she was utterly nonplused. She stood a 
long moment snapping the card in her 
fingers. Then she had a mad inspiration. 
She smiled stupidly between Mrs. Neff 
and Winifred and said: 

“It’s my—my lawyer. | 
the door and see him.” 

“But I asked him to come up,” Crofts 
protested in a senile bewilderment. 

And then Forbes appeared at the door. 
He saw Persis, and there was no mis 
taking the love in his eyes. ‘Then he saw 
Winifred and Mrs. Neff, and there was 
no mistaking his confusion, though he 
tried to put on a smile of delight at the 
sight of them. 

Mrs. Neff.smiled with rapturous mal 
ice, and bewildered Forbes utterly by 
asking three ironical questions and not 
staying for an answer: 

“Changed your profession, Captain 
Forbes? A lawyer now? Specialty di- 
vorces ?” 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 





‘uch has been said and written about the 
sent generation living unnatural lives and 
for that reason, only half as energetic, 
usiastic, ambitious or even healthy as it 
uld be— 
And this is so— 
Ihe confined lives that we live. the lack 
constant exercise (for it must be constant 


o be effective), and the strenuous requirements 


our business or social duties, directly bring 
a condition, to which little attention has 
n paid in the past, though it does more to 
us of power, spirit and ambition than any 
er one thing known to Medicine. 

But Nature has provided, as in so many 
er cases, an immediate and perfectly nat- 

‘al relief for this condition, and over five 

indred thousand Americans are already tak- 

iv advantage of it. 

When you are ill and a physician is called, 
: first step that he takes, no matter what ts 
matter with you, is to clean out the colon 

large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 

One is that no medicine can possibly take 
ect while there waste matter in the 
lon— 


is 


The other and most significant reason is 
it if the Colon did not contain this waste, 
is safe to say that you would not have been 
/ at all. 
The penalty for the lives we live is agreed 
n by all Physicians to be the clogging up 
our colons with waste matter which the 
stem does not voluntarily carry off— 


This waste is extremely poisonous; the 


i:lood circulation comes in sufficiently close 


ontact with this waste to take up these pois- 


ns by absorption and distribute them through- 


ut the body— 


The result is a gradual weakening of the 
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blood forces; the liver becomes sluggish ; bil- 
iousness asserts itself; we become heavy, dull, 
and develop a more or less nervous fear of 
anything we undertake—the more this waste 
accumulates, the more we are affected, until 
at last we become really ill and incapacitated. 

Now the Internal Bath is the one process, 
with the assistance of simple warm water, 
properly introduced in a new and natural way, 
that will keep the colon as clean and sweet 
and pure as Nature demands it to be for per- 
fect health. 

It rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
great an improvement on the old methods of 
Internal Bathing as this new process, for in a 
crude way it has, of course, been practiced 
for years. 

Enlightened physicians by thousands are 
prescribing this new method which is fully 
explained in “The What, The Why, The 
Way” of Internal Bathing, by Chas. A. Tyr- 
rell, M. D., of 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City. This he will send on request if 
you mention Red Book. 

It explains just why this method has proven 
superior to any other (including drugs), for 
removing this troublesome waste; it also con- 
tains many other interesting facts and statis- 
tics which cannot be touched on here. 

It is surprising how little is known by the 
average person on.this subject, which has so 
great an influence on the general health and 
spirits. 

So if you are nearly well and want to get 
really up to “concert pitch ;” if you want to 
feel consistently bright, confident, ambitious 
and enthusiastic—In fact, no matter what 
your condition, sick or well, the experience 
of other hundreds of thousands would prove 
it worth your while to at least send for the 
book, and look further into this method and 
its history. 


is 
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‘Then she nodded to Winifred and they 
made their way out, ignoring him, and 
Persis’ outstretched hand. From the hall 
came an atrocious sound of giggling. 


LAIV 


Forbes stared atter the two women in 
complete perplexity. He turned to Per- 
sis to ask stupidly: 

“What did they mean, Persis?” 

Persis had lost almost every whit of 
self-control. She had an insane desire to 
scream, to hide somewhere and go into 
hysterics. She sank into a chair and 
mumbled: 

“They know everything.” 

“(good God, it’s not possible! Was it 
because I came in as I did?” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t your fault. It was 
mine and Crofts’.” 

He made to take her in his arms, but 
warned him where he ha 
gesture. He sank into a chair, groaning: 

“I'd rather cut off my right hand than 
bring suspicion upon you, Persis.” 

Staring idly ahead of her, 
maundered in a hollow voice: “And they 
refused my hand.” The lash of this re- 
membered insult brought her to her feet 
with a snarl: “They refused my hand! 
It’s all over now. A war extra couldn't 
spread the scandal faster than those two 
But I suppose it had to come 
some day. And we thought we were so 
discreet !” 

She laughed bitterly, for the luxury of 
self-contempt alkali upon the 
tongue. Forbes could only grumble: 
“How you must hate me!” 

“How much I love you!” she whis- 
pered. Even in her panic she had no re- 
proach for the author of her defeat ; and 
as she paced the floor she touched his 
cheek with a passing caress. 

She walked to the window idly and 
stared out into the street. She fell back 
with a gasp. “Oh, they saw me—they 
saw me.” : 

“Who ?—who saw you?” 

“Alice Neff and Stowe Webb just 
drove up—they waved to me. They’re 
coming here—Good Lord of Heaven, at 
such a time!” 

The doorbell rang in confirmation, 
and Crofts shuffled down the hall. 


she was wit 


Persis 


women. 


Was 


PEOPLE SAY? 


“You can’t see them now,” Forbes pro 
tested. “Tell the man not to let them in.’ 

“It wouldn’t do any good. Besides 
they saw me. Now of all times I must 
keep up a bold front. Wait in the li 
brary, Harvey. I'll get rid of them as 
soon as I can.” 

“Oh, here you-are,” Alice said, run 
ning in and seizing the hand which Per 
sis thrust at her absent mindedly. Stowe 
Webb seized her left hand and clung to 
it as Alice rattled on: “We had the nar 
rowest escape! Just as our taxi drew up 
to your door, my awful 
Winifred drove away—without 
us !” 

“And do you poor children still have 
to meet in secret too?” Persis asked with 
a dreary sympathy. 

“Indeed we have to,” Webb replied, 
“and always shall. Her mother wont let 
me in the house! And I am doing a little 
better now—two thousand a year. But 
Alice’s mother still calls me a pauper. 
Our only hope is a runaway marriage. 
But Alice always remembers what you 
told her. I wish you could advise her 
differently now, for we are so unhappy. 
We couldn’t be more miserable even it 
we were married.” 

Alice corroborated this theory: “It’s 
absolutely terrible, the trials we are put 
to now. But you made it so vivid to 
me—the other side of it—the sordidness, 
the poverty, the stairs—the bills, how |] 
should grow plain—and begin to nag— 
how I should ruin Stowe’s career—Oh, 
why do we women always seem to be 
getting in the way of the careers of the 
men we love! Why can’t we help them!” 

“We can, Alice, 
averred with a sudden energy, “if we be- 
gin the right way, if our love is the 
right sort, if we don’t wait too long. 
Marry him, Alice.” 

“But you said,” Alice reminded her, 
“that I should miss all the comforts that 
make life worth while.” And Persis an- 
swered with a solemnity that was un- 
wonted in her: 

“If you don’t marry the one you love, 
you miss everything that makes life 
worth while. If you don’t sacrifice every- 
thing that love demands, why, love robs 
you of all your delight in the things you 
have kept. Your mother will forgive you, 


mother and 


seeing 


we can,” Persis 
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Alice. If she doesn’t, still it is better to 
lack the forgiveness cf some one else— 
of everyone else '—than to feel that you 
can never, never forgive yourself. That 
is the most horrible thing in life. not to 
forgive yourself.” 

“But you talk so differently now!” 
Alice interposed, and Persis explained it 
dismally enough: “I know now 


1241 


more 


than I did then.” 
Alice went into her arms, eager to be 
coérced and decided for: “And you 
>’? 


really think it is my duty to go: 

“A woman's first duty is to her love,” 
Persis cried. ‘Go, marry the boy, Alice, 
and be true to him—oh, be true to him! 
Always. whatever—whoever—comes into 


vour life. Love! and Fidelity! what a 
marriage they make.” 
Young Webb bent and kissed her 


hand, saving: ‘You must be a very good 
woman to give such noble advice. and 
Willie Enslee must be a mighty good 
husband. Come along. Alice. remember 
vour promise!” He started to drag her 
out, but Alice hung back and demanded: 
“(Give us your blessing nrst.” 

“My blessing? My blessing?” And 
Persis’ amazement was hardly greater 
than a curious shock of rapture over the 
unheard-of plea. “Yes. for you 
Alice insisted. And Persis in 
half-hysterical emotion waved her shiv- 
ering hands over them and murmured: 
“God be with vou forever!” 

When they had gone and Forbes came 
back to her, murmuring in a 
strange ecstasy: “I don’t believe anyone 
ever before called me good. It has a 
rather pleasant sound.”’ She half 
laughing, half crying. “I’ve done some 
good in the world at last.” 

“And I don’t believe I ever truly loved 
you till Forbes said. He had 
played eavesdropper to her counsel and 
it had endeared her to him magically. 
He took her in his arms and she kissed 
him tenderly. 

Then the habit of stealth resumed 
control of her. She began anew to hear 
footsteps everywhere and to imagine 
eves gazing from all sides. 

“You mustn’t stay a minute longer.” 
she whispered. “Willie is at home. You 
telephoned you had something awfully 
important to tell me.” 


are so 


cood - 


she was 


was 


” 
now, 


PEOPLE SAY? 


“Yes. You’ve got to help me make thx 
most important decision of my life.” 

“Can’t it wait?” she asked. 

“No. I must decide to-day. My leav« 
of absence has been withdrawn and I'v 
been ordered back to my cavalry regi 
ment at once.” 

So disaster followed disaster. 

“Isn't there any way out of it?” shi 
asked weakly. 

“T tried to get the order recalled. But 


there is some influence against me at 
Washington.” 
“Some woman! I know! It’s Willie’s 


mother, She has General Branscombe un 
der her thumb.” 

“But that would mean that she sus 
pected us!” 

“A woman always suspects the worst. 
And she’s always right. Well, what are 
we to do?” 

“Persis, that is for you to decide,” 
Forbes said, “I have two letters here,” 
and he produced two formidable official 
envelopes. 

“What are they?” she asked, terrified 
by the documents. 

“This is an acknowledgment of the 
order and a statement that I take the 
train to-morrow for New Mexico.” 

“New Mexico!” Persis gasped. “I 
shouldn’t see you again.” 

“Never.” 

“Then I that 
other letter, of course,” 
gaily. “What is it?” 

“My resignation from the service.” 

“Your resignation ?” she gasped. “Why 
should you resign?” 

“lo avoid court-martial for the crime 
of stealing another man’s wife. Either 
you go away with me where your hus- 
band can’t follow, or I go away where 
you can’t follow.” 

“You don’t mean that you thrust on 
me a choice like that ?” she protested. He 
nodded grimly. 

But her fanatic soul was incapable of 
decision, The memory of her humiliation 


you send the 


she said almost 


chi yose 


before Mrs. Neff and Winifred came 
back to her with intolerable shame; she 
began to stride the floor again: 

“What can I do to silence those 


women? Harvey, you must help me. 
Think up some neat lie that will look 
like the truth.” 
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He was so tired of deception that he 
groaned aloud. She whirled on him in 
raucous fury: “Do you suppose I’m go- 
ing to give in to a couple of frumps like 
those two? Do you think I'll let an old 
hen and an old maid down me ?—now! 
Well, hardly! I’m no quitter, Harvey. 
I never was a quitter, was 1? But what 
can I do? No story would convince them. 
I must stop their mouths—that’s it. 
Everybody’s got a scandal somewhere. 
What do I know about them? What have 
I heard? If I can’t find out something. 
I must make it up.” 

Forbes glared at her incredulously: 
‘Persis—are you lost to all decency ?” 

“You ought to know,” she retorted, 
“But what of that? I’m desperate. I'm 
fighting for life.” 

“Oh, my God, Persis, what have we 


come to?” he moaned. “Is this the result 
of our love?” 

“Yes, this is it!’ she laughed. “This 
is what comes of having a heart. I see 
now why a love like ours is against all 
the laws written and unwritten. It’s the 
wisdom of the ages, Harvey.” 

“We can’t go on with this situation 
any more, We are getting degraded-—— 
driven to lies, and now you suggest 
blackmail. What next? We must pull up 
short and sharp, Persis. You must decide 
this minute—either to go away with m¢ 
—or to stay here without me.” 

“You've got to stay here and help me 
fight.” 

“T tell you, I wont fight such a battle. 
It isn’t fighting; it’s cowardice, it’s 
treachery. Decide now—once for all. 
You must free yourself from Enslee and 
become my wife. You advised Alice to 
run away; you can’t go back on your 
own advice.” 

“Qh, but the elopement of a young un- 
married couple is a pretty romance ; ours 
would be a hideous scandal.” 

“But you face scandal anyway. Mrs. 
Neft’s first word will be the whisper that 
brings down the avalanche. The only 
way to make our love right, is to come 
out before the world and proclaim it.” 

“And even now when I should be 
thinking of you, all I can think of is 
what they'll be saying of, me to-morrow.” 

“Tf we do the best we can, what dif- 
ference does it make what people say? 


PEOPLE SAY? 


Persis, I’d rather die than endure an 
other hour of this underhanded life. But 
I can’t give you up. I can’t leave you 
here to the mercy of these gossips and 
the evil influences around you. I offer you 
happiness, We shall be together always 
You can’t refuse.” 

“You are right, of course. I’ve got to 
decide. I’m afraid to be alone. I'll 
with you. Give me just one moment 
get my cloak. I—I can’t very well go 
like this, though. can I—in an opera 
gown and a tiara?” 

She grew more irresolute with delay: 
“It’s a terrible step and it means the 
end of me. Everybody will cut me dead 
on the street. My own father will never 
speak to me again. The newspapers will 
be full of it. They'll only remember thi 
scandal when they see us. It will follow 
us everywhere. and come between us and 
turn even you against me.” 

Then she shivered and sank into a 
chair, helpless: “I can’t go, Harvey. | 
just can't go. I’m afraid of what people 
will say.” 

Then his love turned to hate, his 
adoration to disgust. He poured out the 
vials of his wrath. 

“What will people say! Is that all you 
can think of ! Why, that has become your 
religion! You can stand the lving—the 
sneaking — the treachery — can't you? 
You’ve courage enough for the crimes, 
but when it comes to consequences— 
you're a coward, eh? But I'm not a 
of the consequences. I’m afraid of 1 
crimes. I’m not afraid of the gossips, 
but of my own heart. | offered you pro- 
tection—devotion. | wanted to rescue our 
honor. But you—what do vou care for 
me—for love—for honor? You care only 
for yourself and fer what people will 
say. But I wont help you to ruin your 
life. | wont let you ruin mine. 1’m sorry 
I ever saw you. Before God, lil never 
see you again.” 

He turned to go, but a cry of anguish 
broke from her. She rushed in pursuit of 
him and flung her arms about him, sob 
bing: “No, no, I wont let you go! You've 
no right to leave me. I’ve given up every- 
thing for you. I’ve been everything to 
you. You can’t leave me! Don’t, don’t, 
don’t !” 

He was too deeply embittered to have 
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merey. Her panic only angered him the 


more. He pushed her hands from his 
shoulders, sneering at her: “You're faith 
less to your duty to your husband. and 


faithless to vour love of me. and faith 
less to evervbody—everything. 

“Don’t sav that. Harvey.” 
brokenly. ‘“Vake that back.” 

“You've killed my trust.” he raged on, 
in demoniac wrath. “You've killed my 
love. I hate the sight of you.” 

She put her hand over his cruel mout! 
“Don’t let me hear that 


she pleaded 


to silence it: 
from you!” 
He tried to break her intolerable clasp. 
but fought back to him. Suddenly 
she ceased to resist. She stared at one of 


she 


the tapestries and shivered with a great 
looked Where she 


chill. Startled. he 
stared. She whispered : 
“Some one is behind that curtain. lis 
tening.” 
Phe curtain 
again: “| ook *” 
A shudder o 
but he muttered: “It’s only a 
from somewhere.” 
“Perhaps it is.” 
“1 feel all cold.” And then she stared 


Pheres a 


trembled and she gasped 


shook him. 


uneasiness 


draught 


she answered weakly. 
again and whispered: “Se 
hand there in the curtain!” 

\nd Forbes could descry the muffled 
heavy 


} 


outlines of fingers clutching the 


fabric. He hesitated a moment; then he 
moved forward. 
She put out her arm and stayed him, 


and spoke with abrupt) self-possession : 
called 


“No, it is my place.” Then she 

hoarsely : “Crofts, is that you? Crofts!” 
There was no answer, but the talons 
seemed to grip the trembling arras 
tighter. She called again: “Nichette! 


Dobbs! Who’s there ?- 

“It's none of the servants.” she whis 
pered. ‘Then after a pause of tremulous 
hesitation she strode to the curtain and 
hurled it back with a clash of rings. It 
disclosed Willie Enslee cowering in am- 
bush. He carried a silver handled revol- 
ver in his hand. 


LXV 
A wild cry broke from Persis’ lips and 


she rushed between Forbes and the dan- 
ger, interposing her body to protect his. 


PEOPLE SAY? 
Forbes seized her and thrust her aside 
and leapt toward Enslee. 

But Enslee darted aside and runnin: 
behind a great carved table, 
Forbes with a revolver and cried in 
quivering voice:. “Don’t move or I’ 


COVer¢ 


nre. 
Forbes smiled sickly at the plight 


) 
vou want to. It’s your privilege. B 
wouldn't if I were you. In the first pla 
I’m sure you’d miss; 
your revolver like a marksman.” 
“The first shot might miss.” 
admitted. “but there are five others.” 
“You'd never pull the trigger 
time.” Forbes icily. “And there's 
not one chance in a thousand of that te 
stopping me. I’ve got two bullets in mi 
now from real guns and I’m not dead 
vet. If vou should wing me, though, I’n 
very much afraid that before you coul 
shoot a second time, I should have yo 
by the wrist and by the throat—and 1° 
strangle you to death before I realized 
what I was doing.” 


for vou don’t hol 


} 


Ensl 
a secor 


said 


I-nslee trembled with terror of his ow) 
fatal opportunities, and of hi 
on, rather than 
edge imperceptibly closer and 
with the 


impetus of his 


sown Wea] 
Forbes, and Forbes 
began to 
as he reasoned wret 
having lost the 
frenzy, Was a prev to reason: 

“After all, what good would it 
shed a lot of blood 2” Forbes said, gentl\ 
child. “It only publis 
your disgrace. Besides, people don't il 
dulge in pistol-play any more. It’s out 
of style, man. That ought to appeal 
you. if nothing else will. And then, it’s 
so unjust. Why kill a man because y 
wife preferred him to you? It’s a fre 
country, isn’t it? What does a man wat 
with a wife who doesn’t want him? T! 
days of slavery are over, aren’t they? If 
she doesn’t love you enough to—” ‘There 
was such a pitiful sag of Enslee’s head 
at this stab that Forbes spared him more, 
and went on soothingly: “Better let this 
whole affair just drop. I was going away. 
She wouldn’t go with me, She didn’t love 
me enough, either. She preferred to stay 
with you. I’ll-never see her again. Come.” 

He put his right hand out appeal 
ingly: “Come, let’s make the best of it 
and cheat the gossips.” 


( loser 


who, 


do Lo 


as to a would 
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\ quick motion and he had_ seized 
Inslee’s wrist. with his right hand. and 
: 


the pistol away from h 


wrenched im with 


left. 
Ti 


over the body of Persis. She had swooned 


} 
His 


turned to go and alinost stumbled 


to the floor when he thrust her aside. and 


had lain unnoticed while the 
fought out their 


Forbes stare ad dow ll 


males 
feud on her account. 


at her. Sl 


mame ane 


anger had so burned him out that he had 
no love left for her, and no merey. He 
did not even stoop and lift her to a 
chair. He just shook his head. smiled 
bitterly. and went out. 

Knslee hung across the table in a 
stupor of ineptitude. Phe noise of the 


Forbes closed it. shocked 


life. He 


then he 


outer door as 
him back to peered about 
room. and understood. — Fl 
dropped into a chair and hid his face. 
By and by 
to consciousness. She rose to her elbow in 


Line 


Persis gradually returned 


m : 
collect her senses. 


a daze, 
With a sudden start. she recalled every 
thing. 


striving to 


and got to her knees and hobbled 


PEOPLE SAY? 
toward Enslee, whispering haggardly: 
“Have you killed him? Where is he?” 

“Crone!” 

“Gone! No! No! No!” She raise 
herself to her feet, to set out in pursuit 
of him, but just as she reached the door, 
confronted — by 
bowed low and murmured: 

“Dinner is served, if vou please.” 


she was Crofts. w 


Then he disappeared. 
Persis’ training and her heart fought 


duel in her quivering frame. Then sl 
gained her self-control, and turned to 
Willie imploringly : 

“Must we take the servants into o 


confidence 2” 

“T think you may trust my breeding. 
he answered frigidly. And as she wen 
out. he held back the curtain. 
with all gallantry. 


} 
and DOW CE 


“Thank you!” she smiled. She stag 
gered a moment and clutched at hei 
throat. Then she flung her head high 
that thoroughbred way of hers, and 


walked steadily from the room. And Wil 
lie followed. 


The final installment of ‘‘What Will People Say?’’ will 


be in the May Red Book, on all news-stands April 23rd. 








THE MAN AND THE MOMENT 


Continued from page 1086, this issue 








bore a date in June, 1907, It had no be- 


ginning and thus it ran: 


Since after every thing I wake to 


find you have chosen to leave me, 
you can abide by your decision. | 
will not follow you or ever seek to 
bring you back. It is useless to ask 
you if you meant that you forgive 
me—because your going proves that 


you really have not. ; 

So make what you please of you 
life, as | shall make what | please of 
mine 


MicuaAkEL ARRANSTOUN. 


When she put the paper back again. 
glittering tears gathered and rolled in 
shining drops down her cheeks. 

He had meant that last paragraph 
then, and he meant it now, evidently, 








since he knew that she was pledged to 
marry Henry when she should be free 
and he made no protest. Perhaps he was 
glad, and intended to marry Miss Daisy 
van der Horn! Her tears dried suddenly 
—and her cheeks burned. She must think 
this situation out, and not just drift. 

It was plain that Michael had been 
astonished to the point of stupefaction 
on seeing her. He could not have known 
then that his friend wished io marry ber, 
Sabine—only that his friend wished to 
marry the lady thev were going to see. 

But he knew it afterwards; he knew 
it at dinner—and yet he said never a 
word, What could it mean? What could 
be best to do? Perhaps to see him alone 
in the morning and ask him to grant her 
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1245 THE MAN AND 


freedom, to get the divorce as quickly 
as possible. She could count upon her- 
self not to betray the slightest feeling 
in the interview. 

If only that strange turn of fate had 
not brought Lord Fordyce into her life, 
what glorious pleasure she would take 
now in trying her uttermost to fascinate 
and attract Michael—not that she de- 
sired him for herself! Only to punish 
him for all the past! But she was not 
free. She had given her word to Henry. 

The humiliation of feeling that 
Michael was making no protest. and 
would apparently from this fact agree 
willingly to divorce her, sturg her pride 
and made her want to make him suffer 
and regret in some way. If she could 
believe that it was paining him, she 
would be glad! And if it appeared pos- 
sible to keep up the pretense of unrecog 
nition for longer than to-morrow, she 
would certainly do so; it was a frantic 
excitement in any case, and she adored 
difficult games. ‘hen as she put the let- 
ter back in her despatch-box, her hand 
touched a large blue enamel locket, and 
with a shiver she hastily shut down the 
lid and fled back to bed. 

Michael meanwhile was pacing his 
room in deep and agitated thought. 

How suprem+.y attractive she was! 
And to have to give her up to Henry; 
it was too frightfully cruel. But he had 
absolutely no right to stand in either of 
their lights. He had not even the right 
to undermine his friend’s influence by 
deed or look, since he had given his 
word of honor that he would not do so. 
What a blind fool he had been those 
years ago to let passionate rage at Sa- 
bine’s daring to leave him make him 
write her that letter. He would not have 
done it if he had not felt such an intol- 
erable brute—and glad to cut the whole 
thing by accepting Latimer Berkeley’s 
suggestion to join him for the China ex- 
pedition at once. The Berkeley letter, 
coming that next morning, was a stroke 
of fate. If he had had a day to think 
about things, he would have followed 
the impulse which came after his anger 
died down, and gone after her to Mr. 
Parsons’ London address; but he had 
already wired to Latimer and his re- 
sentful blood was up. 





THE MOMENT 


He remembered how he had 1 


allowed himself to think of her, but had 


concentrated his whole mind upon his 
sport. For it had been tremendous sport 
and had interested him deeply, that 
journey to Tibet. And however strong 
feelings may be at moments, absen 

and fresh interests dull them. ‘To banis! 
her memory became a good deal easi 

as time went on, and even the idea of 
divorcing her, if she wished. did not 
seem too hard. 

But now he had seen her again, an 
every spell she had cast over him on tha 
June night was renewed tenfold, $ 
was everything he could desire. She was 
beautiful and sweet and witty, with 
charm which only complete indepe: 
dence and indifference can ever give 
woman in the eves of such a man as | 
This he did not reason out, thinking 
himself a very ordinary person—in fact 
never thinking of himself at all or by 
what his temperament was alfected. H¢ 
did not realize either, that the very fact 
of Sabine’s being now out of his reac! 
made her appear the one and only thing 
he cared to possess. He knew nothing 
except that he felt perfectly mad_ wit] 
fate—mad with himself for making an 
unconditional promise to Henry, per 
fectly furious that he had been too stu 
pid to connect the name of Howard at 
once with his wife. 





And here he was, sleeping in her 


castle—not she sleeping in his !—and h 
was conforming to her lead, not she 
following his. And the only thing for 


a gentleman to do under the complicated 


circumstances was to divorce her speed 
ily according to the Scottish law, let her 
marry his friend, give them his blessing 
and lend them Arranstoun for th 
honeymoon ! 

When he got thus far in his medita 
tions, he simply stood in the midd 
the room and cursed aloud. 

Never in his whole life had bolts or 
bars or circumstances been allowed 
keep him from his will. 

And then it did come to his shrewd 
mind that these things were not circum 
stances, but were barriers forged by Aim 
self. 

“If [ had not been such an awful 
brute—and the moment had not been 
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as it was—I might gradually have made 
her love me and kept her always for my 
own!” his thoughts ran. ‘‘Well—we 
were both too young then—and now I 
must take the consequences, and at least 
not be a swine to poor old Henry.” 

With superb irony, among his letters 
next morning, which he had wired to 
he forwarded to Héronac, there came 
one from his lawyer informing him that 
he had received a guarded communica- 
tion from his wife’s representative, Mr. 
Parsons, with what practically amounted 
to a request that he, Mr. Arranstoun, 
should begin to set the law in motion, 
to break the bond between them; and 
his lawyer inquired what his wishes were 
upon the subject, and what should be 
the nature of their reply? 

To get this at Sabine’s house! He 
shook with fierce laughter in his bed. 

Then his temper got up and he came 
to a fresh determination. He would 
break her pride; she should kneel if she 
wanted her freedom; she should have it 
only if she asked him for it herself. He 
would not leave that day after all! He 
would stay and play the comedy to its 
end. While she would not recognize him, 
he would not recognize her. It was she 
who had set the pace. and the responsi- 
bility of not informing Henry lay at her 
door, It was a damnably exciting game 
far beyond polo or even slaying long- 
haired tigers in Manchuria—and he 
would play it and bluff without a card 
in his hand. 











The day was so gorgeous — Saline 
woke with some kind of joyousness. She 
was only twenty-two years old and su- 
premely, healthy; and however 
seems to be complicating things, when 
nerves and appetite are perfect and the 
sun is shining, it is really impossible to 
feel too gloomy. 

Her periwinkle cambric was a reflec- 
tion of her eyes. and her brown hair 
seemed filled with rays of gold as she 
stepped across the courtyard at about 
ten o’clock on her way to the garden. 
Her guests would sleep late—and at 
breakfast at twelve would be time 
enough to see them. 

But Michael caught sight of the top 
of a wide straw hat, and the flutter of 


fate 
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a bluish gown from his window, and did 
not hesitate for a second. Henry, he 
knew, was only in his bath, while he 
himself was fully dressed in immaculate 
white flannels. 

It did not take him five minutes to 
gain the courtyard, to saunter over the 
causeway bridge, and into the garden— 
he had brought the New York Herald 
with him, which had been among his 
mail. He would pretend he sought soli- 
tude and would be duly surprised and 
pleased to encounter his hostess. That 
he had no business in her private garden 
at all without her invitation did not 
trouble him; things like that never 
blocked his way; he had always been 
too welcome anywhere for such an as- 
pect even to have presented itself to 
him. 

He played his part to perfection, re- 
connoitering as stealthily as when he 
was stalking big game, until he per- 
ceived his quarry at the far end among 
the lavender, giving orders to a gar- 
dener. He then turned in the opposite 
direction with great unconsciousness, to 
read the paper in peace apparently be- 
ing his only care. Here he paced the 
walk which cut off her retreat from the 
gate, never glancing up. Sabine saw him, 
of course, and her heart began to beat. 
Was it possible for a man to be so good- 
looking, so utterly casual and devil-may- 
care! If she walked towards the arbor 
turret, he would be obliged to see her 
when she came to the end, and then must 
come up and say good-morning. She 
picked up her flower-basket and went 
that way, and with due surprise and 
pleasure, Michael looked up from his 
paper at exactly the right moment and 
caught sight of her. 

He came towards her with just the 
proper amount of haste and raised his 
straw hat with its Zingari ribbon in a 
gay good-morning. 

“Isn’t it a divine day?” he said. “I 
had to come out and read the paper 
and the courtyard looked so dull and I 
did not know where else to go; it is 
luck finding you here.” 

“T always come into the garden in 
the morning when it is fine. I know 
every plant; they are all my friends.” 
Then, to hide the pleasurable excitement 
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she was feeling, she bent and picked 
a bit of lavender. 

“T love that smell—wont you 
me some?” he pleaded, and she handed 
him a sprig which he fixed in his white 
coat. “‘You have made the most enchant- 
ing place of this,” he next told her; 
“can’t we go up and sit in that summer- 
house while you tell me how you began? 
Henry said all this was a ruin when you 
bought it some years ago—it is extra- 
ordinarily clever of you.” 

Not the slightest embarrassment in 
his manner, not the smallest look of 
extra meaning in his eyes; he was sim- 
ply a guest and she a hostess, out to- 
gether in the sunlight. 

A sense of unreality stole over Sa- 
bine. It could not be all true—it was 
just some dream—a little more vivid, 
that was all, than those which used to 
come to her of him sometimes during 
—that year. She almost felt that she 
would like to put out her hand and 


give 


touch him to see if he were tangible or 
a thing of illusion as she led the way 
to the turret summer-house. 

The wall which protected the garden 


from the sea was very high. This little 
tower had been in the original fortifica- 
tions and had been cleverly adapted to 
its present use. It was open, with glass 
which slid back on the southern 
and its great windows looked out over 
the blue waters and granite rocks. On 
the other, the little bay curved round so 
that from there vou got a three-quarter 
view of the Chate 

Sabine put down her basket and, 
climbing up the wooden step, she seated 
herself upon the high window-seat, her 
feet dangling while she opened the case- 
ment wide. Michael stood beside her 
leaning upon the sill, so that she was 
slightly above him. 

“What a glorious view!” he ex- 
claimed. “It is certainly a perfect spot. 
Why, it has everything: the sea and its 
waves to dash up at it, and then this 
lovely garden for shelter and peace. 
What a fortunate young woman you 
are.” 

“Yes, am I not?” 

“T have an old castle too—perhaps 
Henry has told you about it. We have 
owned it ever since Adam, I suppose.” 


side, 
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And he laughed. “The grim part of this 
is rather like it in a way; 1 mean the 
stone passages and huge rooms, but of 
course the architecture is different. It 
has been the scene of every sort of fight. 
I should like to show it to you some 
day.” 

Stupefaction rose in Sabine’s mind. 
After all, had she been mistaken, and 
had he really not recognized her? Or 
had her acting of the night before con- 
vinced him that his first ideas must be 
wrong and that she was really not his 
wife? Excitement thrilled her. If he was 
playing a part, she then must certainly 
play too, and not speak to him about the 
divorce until he spoke to her.. Thus they 
were unconsciously the one set against 
the other, each determined that the other 
should show his hand first. It looked as 
if the interests of Lord Fordyce might 
somehow be forgotten! 

They talked thus for half an hour, 
Michael asking questions about Héronac 
with polite interest and without ever 
saying a sentence with a double mean- 
ing, and she replying with frank infor- 
mation and both burning with excite- 
ment and zest. Then her great charm 
began to affect him so profoundly that 
unconsciously something of eagerness 
and emotion crept into his voice. It was 
one of those voices full of extraordina- 
rily attractive cadences at any time, and 
made for the seducing of a woman’s ear. 
Sabine knew that she was enjoying her- 
self with a wild kind of forbidden joy 
—hbut she did not analyze its cause. It 
could not be mean to Henry just to talk 
about Héronac when she was not by 
word or look deliberately trying to fas- 
cinate his friend; she was only being 
naturally polite and casual. 

“Arranstoun only wants the sea,” 
Michael said at last, ‘“‘and then it would 
be as perfect as this. I have a big old 
sitting-room, too, that was once part of 
a great hall, and my bedroom is the 
other half—a suite all to myself; but 
I have not been there for five years; I 
am going back from here.” 

“How strange to be away from your 
home for so long,” Sabine remarked in- 
nocently. “Where have you been?” 

Then he told her all about China and 
Tibet. 
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“IT had taken some kind of distaste 
for Arranstoun and shirked going there ; 
I shall have to face it now, I suppose, 
because it is such hard luck on the 
people when an owner is away and one 
must come up to the scratch.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, ‘fone must always 
do that.” 

“T used to think out a lot of things 
when I was in the wilds—and I grew 
to know that one is a great fool when 
young—and a great brute.” 

She began to pull her lavender to 
pieces. This conversation was growing 
too dangerously fascinating ; it must be 
stopped at once. 

“It is getting nearly breakfast-time,’ 
she said gaily, “and I just want to pick 
a big bunch of sweet peas before the 
sun gets on them. Wont you help me? 
And then we will go in.” 

She slid to the floor before he could 
put out a hand to assist her, and with 
her swift, graceful movements led the 
way to the tall sticks where the last of 
the summer sweet peas grew. 

She handed him the basket and told 
him to work hard, and all the while she 
chattered of the ways of those flowers, 
and the trouble she had had to make 
them grow there, and would not once 
let the conversation upon this subject 
flag. 

“Some day. when I live in England, I 
suppose I can have a lovely garden 
there—it is famous for gardens, isn’t it ? 


, 
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I take in Country Life and try to learn 
from it.” j 

“Yes,” he answered, and grew stiff. 
The sudden picture of her living in 
England—with Henry—came to him as 
an ugly shock. 

“Before you settle down in England. 
I would like you to see Arranstoun. 
Please promise me to come and stay 
there before you do? I will have a party 
whenever you like. I would love to show 
it to you—every part of it—especially 
the chapel: it is full of wonderful 
things!” 

If she chose to give him reminders of 
aspects which hurt, he would do the 
same! 

“It sounds most interesting,” she 
agreed, but had not the courage to make 
any remarks about the chapel or ask 
what it contained. 

The clock over the gateway struck 
twelve, and she laughingly started to 
walk rapidly towards the house. 

“Madame Imogen and Lord Fordyce 
will be ravenous; come, let us go 
quickly.” 

So they strode on together with the 
radiant faces of those exalted by an ex- 
citing game, on the way passing Pére 
Anselme. 

And in the cool, tapestried antecham 
ber of the sal/e-a-manger. they found 
Henry looking from the window a little 
wistfully, and a pang of self-reproach 
struck both their hearts. 








The next installment of ‘‘The Man and the Moment’’ will 
be in the May Red Book, on all news-stands April 23rd. 
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